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The seasons won’t wait... for breakdowns! 


The weather's right . . . the time's right . . . there’s not a day to lose! And thanks to the 
ingenuity and high quality standards of America’s farm equipment manufacturers, your 
hardest working “hired-hand” is ready to roll. % This built-in dependability comes, to a 
large extent, from the use of quality parts, like Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings. These 
rugged bearings incorporate exclusive design features-—like the one shown at right-—which 
make them last longer and perform better. Highest quality materials plus Bower's close 
attention to engineering detail have virtually eliminated maintenance. x If bearings are 
important in your product, specify Bower! There’s a complete line of tapered, straight 


and journal roller bearings for every field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY . DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


@ BOWER 





HIGHER FLANGE IMPROVES ROLLER ALIGNMENT 
As shown by the red area above, the highe 
flange provides a large two-zene contact aree 
for the roller heads. This greatly reduces wea 
~— practically eliminates “end play.” Larger oi 
groove provides positive lubrication, a 


ROLLER BEARING 








Since the beginning of history, Man 
has tried to “do” something about 
the weather around him. His prob- 
lem: to keep warm in the winter, to 
keep cool in the summer, and to keep 
healthy all year round. 


Man-made climate has been the 
goal of America’s air conditioning 
industry since the first factory cool- 
ing units were installed in 1902. 
Now, a half century later, new ways 
have been found to heat, cool, filter, 
dehumidify, cleanse, and circulate 
the air that people breathe in homes, 
offices, factories. 


Central air conditioning in the 
home has a bright future. Thousands 
of units have already been installed. 
Leading builders and manufacturers 


“Vision is Indispensabl 


to Progress” 


At the touch of a finger— 
man-made climate that’s better than nature’s 


predict that within five years com- 
plete temperature control units will 
be included in most new homes. The 
room air conditioner with a reverse 
cycle which permits either heating 
or cooling of the area served, as well 
as the electrostatic air cleaner, are 
two recent developments which will 
create new demands for air condi- 
tioning equipment. 

Today, there are plans on the 
drawing board for an entirely air 
conditioned shopping center — in- 


cluding sidewalks and public areas— 
all to be served by a central plant. 
Total annual sales of the industry are 
expected to skyrocket to $5 billion 
within the next decade. 

The air conditioning industry is 
playing a big part in America’s 
growth and achievement. It is 
another demonstration of how the 
invigorating climate of freedom 
stimulates business to progress and 
accomplishment in which all! the 


people share. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Long Distance 
doesn't cost... 
it pays 


Following up inquirie 

Distance saves time, get 
ahead of competition. ‘I 
contacts have many of t 
of personal contacts, pli 
Often you make immed 


Whether selling or buy 
getting the facts, you'll 
the planned use of Lor 


pays for itself—many tim 


We have some specific 
for the profitable use of L: 
Distance in Sales, Pu 
Administration, Traffic, | 
Engineering and Accow 
call to your Bell Tele phe 
Business Office will bri 


sentative to discuss the 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARI 
Here are some examples 


New York to Philadelphia 
Cleveland to indianapolis 
Chicago to Pittsburgh... 
Boston to Detroit 
Washiagton to San Francisco 
These are the daytime Stati 
rates for the first three minutes 
not include the federal excise 


Distance rates are even lower aft: 
every night and all dey Sunday 


Call by Number. It's faster 
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"That buyer 
in BufPalo was 








--. Until an officer of the Marine 
Trust Company of Western New 
York smoothed the way for me!” 


Service of this kind can often be 
given to YOUR representative tf Che 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York is your bank. 

In 9 principal trading regions of 
New York State, affiliated Marine 
Midland banks have 127 offices serving 
61 New York State communities. Their 
officers know local people and business 
as only local residents can. Let us show 
you how their on-the-spot “next-door- 
neighbor” knowledge can be helpful 
to your business. 


The wy 


MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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It’s better business to buy Chevrolet 
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They trim time and cut costs 
on the farm as in the city! 


New Chevrolet trucks are saving time and moncy on all 
kinds of jobs these days. On farms. . . on cross-country 
runs... on city delivery routes, owners are finding that 
these great new trucks have everything it takes to do 
more work per day .. . more work per dollar. 

You'll find it’s true on your job, too. Whatever the size 
or type of truck you use, there’s a new Chevrolet truck 
built to bring down your costs. 

For example: Does your job require a stake or platform 
truck? New Chevrolet stake and platform models bring 
you more load space so that you can haul bigger, bulkier 


loads. As a result, you save extra trips. And the bodies 


are set lower to the ground for faster, easier loading. 


Or maybe you use pickups on your job. New Chevrolet 
pickups offer these same time- and work-reducing advan- 
tages. And they have a new tight-sealing tailgate that 


prevents leakage of sand, grain and other loose loads. 


Here's something else you'll like. Every new Chevrolet 
truck delivers new hour-saving power plus increased 
operating economy. 

Small wonder so many truck users in every 
choosing new Chevrolet trucks. Why not drop in 
the details —and the deal—at your Chevrolet dealer's 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit Mich. 
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CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 














NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 
Offers new comfort, convenience 
and safety. New one-piece curved 
windshield provides extra visibil- 
ity. New instrument panel is easier 
to read and controls are easier to 
reach. It’s the cab that has every- 
thing a truck driver wants! 


Nt 
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New Chevrolet trucks offer 
more advantages you need and want— 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 
nates annoying hach-rebblaa: 


NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS: 
Heavier axle shafts in two-ton 
models, more durable clutches in 
light- and heavy-duty models, 
stronger frames in a//l models. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION: * 
Proved, thrifty Truck Hydra- 
Matic transmission is offered on 
\4-, %- and 1-ton models. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
“Thriftmaster 235” engine 
Rugged, durable “Loadmaster 
235” engine. All-new “Jobmaste: 
261” engine.* All three deliver 
new operating economy! 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
vam bodies have deeper sides 

ew stake bodies are wider, 
longer and roomier. 


at extra cost, Ride Control Seat # 
in all cabs of 1'~- and 2-ton model 
cabs only in other models,“ Jobmaster 
ine available on 2-ton models, 











5 parts of molded Du Pon 
roduct d 


simpl 


ZYTEL* nylon resin i a 
versatile Du Pont engineering 
nuterial for mechanical appli 
cations. Parts made of it are 
strong, resilient, and fight 
weight. Often they require no 
lubrication. Parts of ‘‘Zytet"’ 
can he economically maw 
produced by injection molding 
or extrusion. Pictured are doe 
tor’s kit and instrument that 
use strong, smooth ‘‘Zvtei.’ 
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ALATHON polyethylene 
resin has good chemical re 
sistance and excellent dielec 
trie properties. “‘Alathon’’ is 
tough and flexible over a wide 
range of temperatures. Free 
dom from odor, taste, and 
toxicity makes it an idea! pack- 
aging material Shown here is a 
pump with body block of 
“‘Alathon”’ that resists corro- 
sion and abrasive slurries 








LUCITE™S aerylic resin iv 
used to make products that are 
both functional and decorative, 
The most beautiful of all engi 
neering materials — it is pro 
duced clear and in color. Prod 
ucts of ‘Lucite’ are shatter- 
resistant, have good dimen- 
sional stability and posvess ex- 
cellent resistance to weather 
ing. Shown here is a novel 
lighter that's transparent. 
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TEFLON® tetrafiuc roethyl 
ene resin is esj« te 
for use under ce 
conditions. No « wr 
mally found in 

it. **Tefion’’ can here 
service tempe« ‘ 
500°F. Outsta 

properties make« ea 
for electroni 

Thin-wall electr 

cal tubing is sh« 



















This new stereo camera has flash attachment, lens 
shields, view finder, view-finder housing and slide 
butten molded of lightweight ‘‘Zytel’’ nylon 
resin. The ‘‘Linex’’ is manufactured by the Lione! 
Corporation, Irvington, N. J. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


** Zytel” isthe new trade-mark for Du Pont nylon resin. 













“ZYTEL’* nylon resin 
reduce wear and breakage 


Precision-moided “Zytel” needs no 
finishing operations—helps lower 
production costs for new camera 


The new “Linex” is a precision camera ...engineered to 
take stereo shots in color you'll be proud to show. And 6 
key parts of this smooth-working, compact camera are 
molded of lightweight Du Pont “Zytel” nylon resin. 

Engineers of Lionel Corporation give several reasons 
for specifying parts of “Zytel” for the camera. The parts 
of “Zytel” are economically produced by precision injec- 
tion molding, and these intricate pieces require no finish- 
ing. One molded piece can replace an assembly of parts. 

The mechanical properties of “Zytel” are important to 
this camera also. The lens shield and housing won’t crack 
or break, because “Zytel” is tough and resilient. The 
shutter slide button stands up to wear, and gives long, 
trouble-free service, because “Zytel” is wear-resistant, 
and dimensionally stable. 


Have you investigated the properties of “Zytel” nylon 
resin and other members of the Du Pont family of engineering 
materials — “Alathon” polyethylene resin, “Lucite’’ acrylic resin 
and “Teflon” tetrafluoroethylene resin? The applications shown 
here are typical product improvements — possible when design 
and service requirements are evaluated in terms of the properties 
of these unique engineering materials. For further information 
on the properties and uses of these materials, use the coupon below 
or write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) , Polychemical: 
Department, Room 338, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 9& 
Delaware. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Polychemicals Department 
Roorn 338, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Please send me more infor- Name 
mation onthe Du Pont engi- | 
neering materials checked: Title 


“Zytel” nylon resin [{"); 
*“Alathon” polyethylene 
resin []; “Lucite” acrylic 
resin [}j; “Teflon” tetra- 
fluoroethylene resin [). I = Street Address 
am interested in evaluat- 

ing these materials for___ 8: ee 


Firm Name 


Type of Business 


State____... 
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READERS REPORT 
DESIGNED A Contributory Cause 
FOR SAFETY oe 
In your issue of Jul on page 
88, you give us an excellent sum- 
mary of the developments being 
made at General Motors and else- 
where in the prevention of indus- 
trial fires. 
. One phase of this preven- 
j tion prograra, however deserves 
\ emphasis. . . . I believe t a bet- 
ter means should be used in more 
industrial plants to rem: one of 
the large contributory causes of 
bad fires, namely, the presence of 
excessive grease. 
.. + | feel that we are making a 
real contribution by urging that the : 
guns of a two-nozzle Hypressure | 
Jenny be placed in such a way that 
they automatically clean conveyor 
chains as they pass, thus practi- vf 
cally eliminating the necessity for 
expensive hand labor, while accom- 
plishing the desired end, which is 
the removal of excess grease 
quickly and thoroughly 
Many other jobs, of course, re- 
ENGINEER © * quire the personal direction of 
FOR ECONOMY vapor spray with detergent in it, 
but it should become apparent that 
this type of prevention of fires has 
a definite place in the picture 
Pom. Se CHMAN 
/ PRESIDENT-GENERAL § MAN- 
/ AGER 
/ HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVIS 
/ HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG 
CORAOPOLIS, PA. 
STYLED Ticks, Tykes & Tweezers oe 
FOR SALES IMPACT pn oe: 
In your Personal B ss de- 
partment [BW—Jul.24'°54,p128), 
you recommend using tweezers to 
remove ticks, thus avoiding the . 
danger of  contractir Rocky 4 
Mountain Spotted Feve If the 
writer . . . had ever attempted to 
remove a tick from a g with 
tweezers, he would kno t it is 
ell impractical. The tweez wrench a 
away the body, leaving the head ). 
embedded in the skin here it if 
festers. The result is a painful sore, i 
a trip to the vet, and a bill for | 
sek . P treatment. |. 4 
aN Authority on Packaging The correct procedu yr re 
9 moving a tick from 4 is as 
od follows: f 
° 12 FACTORIES © 40 SALES OFFICES t 
t Heat a large needle with 4 match ' 
“> or cigarette lighter until it is red . 
a } hot. Then, wearing a glove, poke i 
| = | the hot needle into the tick longi 
Comat | , Write for the new booklet, Creative Package Design, tudinally——along what would be the 
@ “aA Va 1 Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 1, Ohio tick’s backbone if it had The 
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Called “mysterious thunder” when first heard, Sonic 
Booms have demonstrated to Mr. Average Citizen the 
fact that we have entered the era of everyday super- 
sonic flight. The mere idea that an airplane flying 
through the air can produce a sound “like thunder on 
a clear day” may seem fantastic. Actually a Sonic 
Boom is a perfectly natural occurrence ...a sort of 
gargantuan “pop”... brought about by a jet plane fly- 
ing faster than sound. Very much like waves made by 
a motorboat on a lake . .. a jet creates gigantic shock 
waves in the air. . . so immense, that when they reach 
us on the ground, they sound like thunder or a 
rumbling explosion. 


Once a surprising new sound... the cause of Sonic 


NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


THUNDERING SIGNAL OF AVIATION’S PROGRESS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Booms is now understood, and positive steps minimize 
the probability of Booms over our homes. For 
instance, North American began early testing at super- 
sonic speeds over remote areas. These experiments 
have led to rigid control of all flights. Today, the air- 
craft industry and the Armed Forces prevent disturb- 
ing Booms by making supersonic flights at extreme 
altitude or away from our cities and towns. 

While you read these words, planes designed and 
built by North American ...like the F-86 Sabre Jet 
and the new F-100 Super Sabre— America’s first opera- 
tional fighter to fly at supersonic speeds in level or 
climbing flight~fly vital defense missions without 
disturbing your daily life. 


Engineers: North American offers et ag omg oli to qualified ey apo | a challenging 
les or i 


future. Please write: Engineering Personnel 


organization, facilities and experience keep 


lifornia; or Columbus, Ohio. 


North American Aviation, Inc. 


years ahead in aircroft... 


atomic energy ... electronics... guided missiles... research and development. 








a motor designed to your 
exact product requirements 


Many manufacturers of motor-driven products have found 
that the use of a Lamb Electric special application motor 
results in better products and lower costs. 

Our high degree of specialization in both equipment and 
methods provides the advantages of custom manufacture 
on a volume basis. High quality and controlled costs go 
hand-in-hand. 

We shall welcome the opportunity to demonstrate the 
benefits of a Lamb Electric special application motor for 
your products. 

THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY °* KENT, OHIO 


In Canada: Lomb Electric — 
Division of Sangamo Company Ltd. — Leaside, Ontario 


» sub, Electric 


PRA CHIORAL panseeower M OT 0 R $ 





















heat will cause the tic} release 
its hold, and both head and body 
will come loose, impaled on the 
needle. An additional advantage 
. is that the heat sears the tick’s 
body, killing any ger may be 

carrying. 
TROY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


¢ Our critic’s suggestion for re- 
moving ticks is most ingenious. 
However, he missed the point—the 
article was not on dogs; it was on 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever: 
how human beings catch it, spot it, 
prevent it, and cure if. We relied 
on what medical books and authori- 
ties said was the safest method of 
removing ticks. They were agreed 
that tweezers are best 


A Little Premature 


Dear Sir: 


How a Big Con Takes 
Over [BW—Jul.24'54,p58] con 
tains the following incorrect state 
ment regarding our us« Univac. 

“In May, GE’s applia livision 
at Louisville started u its new 
Univac for complete ; ssing of 
its 12,000-employees t 

. Our plans call fi onvert 
ing payrolls to the U: stem 
in September of this 

R. F. OSBORN 
MANAGER—-BUSINESS P RES 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
MAJOR APPLIANCE DIV 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Motivations ... and Hats 


Dear Sir: 

Re Warren S$. Smit! r fre 
hats and tipping! on p + of the 
Jul. 3 issue of BUSINES é 
it Was a surprise to m« nyone 
in the hat industry wo such 
estimates as a criticis fo m\ 
knowledge, there is m item 
of consumer merchan which 
as the editors emph ou 
spend more money k 
than you did buying.’ 

Much of my work con 


sumer motivation stud! sym 
bolism. Although | i imited 
data on the subject I an need 
that some very spccia ology 


attaches to the hat as bol in 
people’s minds. In pa § mi 
Suggest an answer to U estion 


Reader Smith raises as | hy they 
call it a “hat” check wh more 
expensive items like tl t are 
commonly cared for th There 
is simply something ve verful 
and symbolic about a s hat 


and I see it as an adva 
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J-M Movable Walls in both solid panels and panels with glass 
openings are combined to create this attractive and efiicient office 


Make your space 
fit your needs! 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls pro- 
vide offices when and where you want them 


YOU can rearrange existing offices 
or partition new space quickly and 
economically with Johns-Maonville 
Asbestos Movable Walls. 

These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that's 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 
and extra strong to withstand shock 


JM, Johns-Manvilleg poses 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MAN VILLE 


and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
normal business routine. 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 


\. 





 - 


complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc 

tion men under the supervision of 
trained J-M engineers — respons: 
bility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW 
Box 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont 








ZRIASS. 


moisture 
is a 
menace 





Less than a drop of water can Spoil a good 
product. Excessive humidity causes corro- 
sion, fogging, fungus growth, and loss of 
dielectric strength. 


In food and pharmaceuticals, as well as 
most packaged products, deterioration 
may occur after packaging unless humid- 
ity is controlled within the package. 


DriAire products for the control and indi- 
cation of humidity are available in the 


following types: 
DriAire Dehydraters 


7 standard sizes for protection of re- 
ciprocal engines and other equipment. 
Permit external inspection of interior 
humidity conditions. (AN designated.) 


Hami-Ca 


Small dehydrators of one-piece trans- 
parent plastic construction. Produced 
in 3 sizes. May be handled mechanic- 
ally for economical ging. Indi- 
cator types also available. 


Humi-Spots 


Humidity indicator cards impregnated 
to show 1 or 3 different percentages 
of relative humidity. Meet current mili- 
tary specifications. 


Humi-Eyes 
External humidity indicators that show 
conditions within any flexible or rigid 
barrier. Especially designed for method 
II military packages. 
As the largest manufacturer and designer 
of dehydrating and humidity indicating 
devices, DriAire will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to assist you with your dehydration 
problems. Your inquiries are invited. 


DriAire 
INCORPORATED 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 





industry that executives \ 
hats so highly. 

I have checked my 
[that the average busines: 
about $50 per year—al 
times the original price o! 
—in tips for checking 
they still seem sound to 1 
letter, Reader Smith offe: 
vey data or observation d 
dicate how far apart we 
estimates. . . . Perhaps his 
[Hat Research Foundatio 
in a good position to ma 
jective breakdown of the 
of all items checked and t 
portion to be allocated to 
ee 

JAMES M 
JAMES M, VICARY CO. 
MARKETING & OPINION RI 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Timely Timepieces 


Dear Sir: 

Re... raising the ta 
able our American manuf 
to compete with Sw 
watches |BW—Jul.31°54,, 
solution does not lie in limi 
eign imports nor subsidizi 
marginal industry. The A 
idea is free competitix 
neither an arbitrary tariff 
sidizing is the proper stir 
our free enterprise den 
What this country needs 
research program. 

We have given some th: 
the field of watchmaking, 
dered if the general des 
watch has followed the sa: 
pattern for several hundr 
or whether a radical c! 
mechanical design is possi 
With the marketing desires 
sumers and industrial ap; 
toward a general trend of 
and more compact timing 
maintaining and demandin 
sion through adverse condit 
the balance wheel-lever esc 
leaves much to be desired a 
ulating mechanism. 

Has work been done 
line of replacing the leve: 
capement by a radically 
form, such as fluid drive 
or transistor type voltage re: 
To what extent has thinkin 
done along the lines of d 
a miniature frequency « 
vibrator watch? 

Among the many facto 
enter in the optimum desig 
time device are extreme te 
ture variation, deformation 
shocks, linear and non-linea: 
tions, maintenance of a c 


lubricating source, violent c! 
of directional positioning incl 
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and All! 


No Mixing- 
No Fixing 





Pressure Products of Thompson Chemicals 
St. Lovis Los Angeles 





Spray the leaves, kill the roots! Dandelions, plantain, construction are exclusive Crown-engineered features 
pigweed, ragweed and other pesty broadleaf weeds of SPRA-TAINER which make it sell. All other cans 
are all destroyed by WEED A BOMB. in Crown’s Complete Line are similarly distinguished 
The pressurized container used for WEED A BOMB by a difference in quality of design and construction 
is Crown SPRA-TAINER, world’s original and leading which means more sales for the products they carry. 
lightweight propulsion can. Let us guide you to Profitable Packaging. Start by 
“Modern Design” and ‘No Top Seam, No Side Seam” asking a Crown Sales Representative to call! 


bot loaiet Lage Cahtanpettiam ~ ROU Cu 


DIVISION 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO @« ORLANDO © BALTIMORE © NEW YORK «6 BOSTON -« ST. tours 














“=A secret stream 5% pound trout.” 
M>. Stahi with Wansau's Bd MeEachron 


SCOVERING a new town is like painting 

a picture. You start with a sketch. I 
knew only that Wausau was deer and fish- 
ing country, a humming business com- 
munity, and a famous ski resort. 


But the picture starts coming to life 
whon you fill in your sketch with color... 
with people. This began to happen when 
I met Mrs, Joseph Coates. 


This remarkable 84 year old woman 
greeted me as if we'd been friends for 
years, We chatted of Wausau’s lumber 
days and the Scots and Germans who 
settled there in the early 1800's. It was 
“Bull River Falls’’ then. 


“Our people work hard,’ Mrs. Coates 
said, “but they know how to enjoy life. 
We have a symphony orchestra of 50 
members. And our Wisconsin Valley Art 
Association. Both are supported by our 
citizens — many from our larger companies, 
including Employers Mutuals.” 


Enjoy life? Take Ed McEachron. He’s 
president of Wausau's Marathon Bait 
Company, one of the country’s largest 
makers of fishing lures. E.d personally tests 
every new lure and fly himself (listen to 
this, fahermen!) in a “secret” stream not 
far from Wausau where the trout average 
5}4 pounds, He wouldn't say exactly where 
it was, 


I ended with a good picture of why this 
very “real” city is an ideal home for Em- 
ployers Mutuals. Much of Wausau’s ways 
must rub off on the company. Much of the 
company’s ways must rub off on Wausau. 
And both ways, it’s good. 


“ “ “ 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau are 
“good people to do business with” 


There’s a Wausau personality that you don't 
have to go to Wausau to find. It’s a way of 
doing business. You'll find it in all our 89 
offices throughout the country. We handle 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


What is there about Wausau, Wisconsin, that makes it the ideal 





for one of the world’s most important insurance companies? 


Employers Mutuals invited a famous American artist 


to visit its hometown and find out. 


Wausau Story 


By BEN STANL, Noted artist; faculty member, Famous Artists Schools. V estport, Con 





Mr. Stahl tatks art with Wausau's Jeanette Coates .. . inspects one of her pair 
discusses his own illustrations for a new edition of a famous Bible. 


all lines of casualty and fire insurance, 
and are one of the world’s largest writers 
of workmen's compensation. We have 
a high reputation in this field. 

If you think workmen’s compensation 
insurance is just “a convenient way to 
pay the inevitable cost of accidents,” you 


should talk to an Employers 


man. He can show you that, mor 


any other kind of insurance. th 
workmen’s compensation poli 
trollable. The better the com: 


more controllable. Phone our lox 


or write Wausau, Wisconsin 


a ay are 











torsion, optimization of compact 
pivot points versus the rigidity for 
longitivity minimizing friction, gen- 
eral wear, constant source power 
requirements, and an innumerable 
number of secondary factors. . . . 

With advanced research along 
this line, there could be developed 
a radically different form of regu- 
latory mechanism. . . . For exam- 
ple, the fluid drive regulator would 
eliminate the lubrication problem 
and frictional effects. .. . 

We have given some thought to 
one factor—mass production— 
which seems to plague the entire 
watch industry, costwise and qual- 
ity-wise. .. . There are some mathe- 
matical tools available . . . whereby 
the optimization of correcting the 
infinitesimal defects in the fabrica- 
tion due to the impossibility of 
strict quality control in both the 
raw material and production ma- 
chinery and human bias is possible. 


American manufacturers should 
go all out into the chronographs 
and auto-wind field. . 

SAMUEL L. PLOTNICK 
DIRECTOR 
MATHEMATICS RESEARCH, INC. 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 


Landlord Unaware 


Dear Sir: 

After reading your story, The 
New Landiord, in your July 17 
issue On page 46, we would like to 
say that all of the industrial lease- 
rental contracts we have seen or 
made are strictly net income leases. 
We simply collect rentals from the 
client and let him rent the houses 
to employees as he sees fit. If he 
subsidizes, we are not aware of it. 
If the houses are not occupied, we 
are not aware of it. He also pays 
all maintenance, insurance and 
taxes. 

The big advantage we see to 
rental housing is the release of 
money for other, and perhaps more 
important, capital expenditures. . . . 

Rosert E. AHRENS 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
SOUTHERN MILL & MFG, CO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Fditor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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You can buy a cheaper ag valve than 


this one... but you can't buy one 





atk 





to use. You'll 

















that costs less 


use it in 4 


¥ petrochemical plants to 
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control thin gasses —— 


pipe lines carrying 














heavy crude oils.... or for hot 
38538$ 
acid ay or alkaline slurries in process 


di specify this 





industries. Engineers 
valve because it is always efficient 


and dependable... operating people 


it because it opens 


eiickin and easily BS? and never 


$4666 leaks....,..Even purchasing 


agents and comptrollers like it 


because they've learned it's the thriftiest 


if valve they can buy and that it 


be eed 


always pays big dividends § 


YEARS 


operating and replacement costs. The valve 2 


leaden seie, of course. Write for 


a fa catalog today. Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. (22 vor" 6) 
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10 HANG WALLPAPER 


a ; « tar. P - 


PRE-PASTED WALLPAPER, such as that manufactured by The Birge Company, 
uses Hercules CMC to provide « non-staining type paste with adequate slip, 
permitting ample time for aligning patterns, And to retain its strength when 


200 MILLION COPIES of pocket-sized, paperbound books are sold in the nation 
every year. Hercules resins go into the overprint varnishes that brighten up 
their covers and encourage Wwopuise sales. Other Hercules chemical materials 


are used to improve the quality of the paper and printing ink. 


HERCULES 


Most businesses are helped today by H 
business... the production of synthet 
cellulose products, chemical cotton 
chemicals, rosin and rosin derivativ: 
nated products, and many other chem 
essing materials-—-as well as explosives 
close cooperative research with its 
Hercules has helped improve the pro: 
performance of many industrial and 
products, We welcome the opportuni 


with you, 


TO MAKE 


BETTER DRIVING is in store for vacationists on 
bridges protected during winter against ice 
Vinsol®, a Hercules-pioneered air-entrainin; 
cement. Also, Parlon®-based paints find wide 


and crosswalk markings, and other traffic safe 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, De 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Business leaders are confident of an upturn—but the economic signals 
are still mixed. 


Businessmen are probably more confident than they’ve been at any 
time this year. And this is the year when business confidence was one of the 
chief strengths that kept the recession from getting deeper. 


But most economic indicators are neutral. There are only a few—a 
very small minority—that signal sharp movements up or down. 


Over-all the figures suggest a firm but level path for business in the 
months ahead. 


You can feel the cross-currents in these key business figures: 
* Retail sales stay firm, have a healthy tone. 
* Stock prices are rising again, reflect optimism. 
* Production is level, but still is expected to turn up. 


Retailers’ cash registers right across the nation have rung up a plus for 
business this summer. 

The customers have kept their spending up in the face of recession. 

With jobs and personal incomes holding steady, the customers seem 
convinced that this is a good time to buy. 

Employment—when you compensate for seasonal swings (page 28)—is 
remarkably steady. 

And incomes in the first half ran to almost exactly the same figures 
as were reported a year ago. 


Wall Street, to be sure, was doing some selective second-guessing early 
this week. 

Oils, motors, and steel—all favorites this spring—were beginning to 
look a little less attractive to some. 

But there’s still no sign of a general wash-down coming. The sell-off 
did little to shake business confidence. 


Look for a rise in industrial production. Retail stores—everyone except 
auto dealers—did better in July; this month factories should see the first 
benefits of the stepup. 

But an improvement in orders may not push up the over-all index of 
factory output. Auto model changeovers (page 26) will be slowing down 
assembly lines in Detroit. Steel is already feeling the pinch. Production 
this week is scheduled off a shade from last week. 


Automobile salesmen, too, are feeling the impact of the 1955 models. 
Customers are apparently waiting for the new jobs. 

July sales of autos and parts were off $450-million from June. 

That made July the poorest month, sales-wise, for the auto industry 
since February. 

More important, sales were running behind last July. They were 
almost $500-million below the year-ago figures. 
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Old-timers used to expect a June-to-July dip in sales. That was the 
normal seasonal for the trade. 


But in most postwar years, there’s been no such dip. 
Last year, for instance, July sales actually ran slightly ahead of June 












There’s been no help for the auto makers from their truck lines. 


This month truck plants are scheduled to produce only 74,000 units 
—the lowest monthly figure, except for strikes, since way back in Novem- 
ber, 1949. 

Unfortunately, model changeovers aren’t the trouble in trucks. 

The military has cut its buying sharply. And business users seem to be 
making their light-duty trucks take a lot more punishment before they scrap 
them these days. 









—_— 6— 
But when you look at lines other than autos, there’s encouraging news 
this summer. 
July sales were up $200-million, by the Commerce Dept. flash reports 
The July figure was $11.7-billion. That was well ahead of last July and 


nicely above the consistent figure—just under $1144-billion—rung up in 
each of the spring and early summer months. 













The lines doing best are just what you’d expect in the summer. 


Gasoline stations, helped by vacation travel, rang up sales a little over 
$1-billion—almost 10% ahead of a year ago. That was their best gain over 
1953 in any month this year. 


Sporting goods stores are going fine. And relaxed summer living has 
sent more and more families to the eating and drinking establishments. 









Even with vacations, though, women spent an amazing $3.7-billion 
for groceries in July. That was $300-million above the June figure and well 
above July, 1953. 

One reason may be hot kitchens. Housewives may be spending more 
to get the quicker, pre-processed foods that make living easier. 


Summer also helped the apparel trade. With customers swinging more 
and more to informal clothing, sales managed to sneak ahead of the year-ago 
figures for the first time since Easter. 












The mail order houses and department stores had their best month since 
Easter by seasonally adjusted figures. Sears reported its first year-to-year 
gain since August of last year. 












Still, there are many lines blaming summer for their troubles. 
Sales of durable goods are still jogging along just below last year’s level. 
Furniture and appliances took their usual summer slump. 


And—in spite of the do-it-yourself boom—lumber and hardware 
PAGE 18 merchants saw their sales fall from both the June and year-ago levels. 
Centents espyrighted under the general copyright on the Aus. 14, 1964, lesve—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N.Y, 













The greatest industrial news of our time is being 
made in dynamic Delaware Valley, which offers 
unlimited opportunities to commerce and 
industry. If you are planning expansion or 
relocation of your business, consider the advan- 
tages of this area. You will find a magnificent 
seaport, unequalled rail and highway facilities, 


and a great international airport. Other assets 


The Mall, now under construction, 
/ extending north from Independence Ha 
in Philadelphia, reveals this 


historic building in all its glory. 


include versatile and skilled workers, rav 
materials, a market of 20 million persons withi: 
100 miles , . . and an abundant supply of electri 
power, now and for the future. It’s sound busi 


, 


ness to “‘set your site’’ in Greater Philadelphia 


the heart of Delaware Valley 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Visit Ristrric and modow Philadelphia. on your. vacalion 





COLOR-CODING to the rescue! 


Think of it! Gaskets, shims, washers — Kodapak 
Sheet in various colors —each different color a 
different thickness! 

If the blueprint calls for an .018” clearanee, 
select 3 washers: a brown (.010”), a blue (.005”), 
a green (.003”). The three together give a total 
thickness of .018”, exactly what the designer 
ordered. No fooling with micrometer-caliper 


Kodapak 
Sheet 


MAKES GOOD 
PRODUCTS 


BETTER 
Sales offices 


ige of a 


, the happy mar 


urementst Trul 
a@ versatile product! 


lliant idea 

No Wonder industry is using these thickness 
washers by the millions! NO Wonder the makers 
are using Kodapak Sheet, whith they overcoat in 
their own distinctive colors. 

Because Kodapak Sheet igs uniform 
dimensionally stable . . . has a decompositi: 
im excess of 400F . ..d§ fesistant, impe: 
Water and 0ildaesnot lose strength or form in use 

Does this give you IDEAS? Does it suggest ways 
to use washers? Other ways to use color-coding? 
Other ways to use Kodapak Sheet? If so... Good! 


gauge; 
n point 


IOUS iO 


For information, for the names of firms handling 


this material, call our representative or w 


Cellulose Products Division 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


New York, Chicago, Dallas. Sales representatives: Clevela 


Philadelphia, Providence. Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portla 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, Montreal (Paper Sal: 
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Business Week Index |sbove) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production ( ctomabies and cs QD. Asse nceene soaktnte decane ve 


Production of 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (M 
materials, 


Industrial raw 


Laafammages de pave dba 


inder (U 


number) 


s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 
. 8. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 


Foodstuffs, daily index sea 1947-49 = 100) 


Prin 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*125,2 


83,544 
20,770 
36,604 
25,105 


Preceding 
Week 


+125.2 


+1,527 
$130,523 
$55,051 
9,139 
6,255 
+1,182 
237,843 


427.7 
85.8 
98.4 

19.0¢ 

144.5 

$27.83 
30.000¢ 
$2.37 
34.45¢ 
$2.25 


245.2 
3.50% 
11% 


54,949 
81,445 
21,524 
34,221 
25,263 


Latest 
Month 


$70.92 
x62.1 


x3.3- 


110.4 


Month 
Ago 


124.4 


1,534 
106,169 
$59,407 

8,185 

6,281 

1,455 
126,542 


431.8 
86.5 
99.6 

19.1¢ 

143.0 

$26.58 
30.000¢ 
$2.23 
34.34¢ 
$2.25 


238.7 
3.50% 
14-14% 


53,311 
81,101 
21,728 
33,575 
25,736 


Preceding 
Month 


$71.68 
x62.1 
x3.3 
110.0 


Yeo 
Age 


134.4 


2,146 
137,671 
$49,534 

8,464 

6,538 

1,543 
261,943 


$44.42 
29.935¢ 
$2.22 
33.04¢ 
$2.12 


196.7 
3.84% 
23% 


53,177 
79,870 
22,799 
32,536 
26,153 


Yeor 
Ago 


$71.33 
63.1 
1.5 
110.9 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 
167,269 


30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 


1-1% 


++45.820 
++72.036 
++9.299 
t+49.879 
23,883 


Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100)... 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


* Preliminary, week ended Aug. 7, 1954. 


$14,439 $14,044 $14,412 


x New series, Not smesrable with previous data 


tt Estimate. 8 Date for Latest Week’ on cach series om request 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


BEHIND STEEL'S URGE TO MERGE. As in textiles 
and autos, a reason for rumored combines is stiffer 


competition. 


NEW MODELS: WHERE THE BATTLE IS THE 
HOTTEST. Changes in low- and medium-priced 


cars will be biggest in 20 years 


Seatair 


Business Briefs 


WHAT THE SEASONS COVER UP. Seasonally ad- 


justed employment statistics might be truer eco- 


nomic indicator. ...... 


CLUE-HUNTING IN LOCAL POLITICS. Political 
leaders find the nation’s pulse in primary elec- 
BOOM Aube acocevcseeuraueawaes 


MENDES-PRANCE: STARTING AN 
ECONOMIC REVOLUTION. His pro- 
posed cures for domestic ills are 
drastic and long range p. 98 
HASSLE OVER JAPANESE TRADE. 
Cuben sugar and textile industries 
nearly torpedo trade pact....p. 102 
NEW TWIST... given to German 
asset story by Eisenhower's latest 
atand .p. 32 


CARVING OUT AN EMPIRE IN 
FREIGHT. Pacific Intermountain Ex- 
press soon may be the second 
largest trucking company in the 
Rea Daleks p. 140 


WHAT LIES BEHIND THE HEAD. 
LINES. Here are some reasons, meth- 
ods, and advantages back of the 


wave of mergers............. p. 62 


NEW NO. | BANK. Capital stock in- 
creases at N. Y.’s National City will 
makes it world’s largest—in one 
DP Mecha 0) so) Rowan wean p. 68 
BEHIND STEEL'S URGE TO MERGE. 
As in textiles and autos, a reason 
for rumored combines is stiffer com- 
petition. p. 25 


A BASEBALL CLUB IN DISTRESS. 
Hopkinaville (Ky.) Hoppers are tak- 
ing too many culled strikes... .p. 84 
BUSH LEAGUE BASEBALL ON THE 
ROCKS. TV receives the most blame, 
but there are other causes for the 
slump . p. 90 


o> oodpmny et p. 29 


NEW TWIST... 
Eisenhower's latest stand 


SEATTLE’S VERSION OF THE MARDI GRAS. Davy 
Jones and Neptune air their feud at the annual 


p. 30 


. given to German asset story by 


SPECIAL REPORT: 


PEOPLE: WHAT’S BEHIND THEIR CHOICES—IN 


business 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook ....... 
Persona! Business 


The Trend 


Figures of the Week 
Local Business 





Readers Report 








TROUBLES IN AND OUT OF COURT. 
Competition and court decrees break 
over Wallace-Tiernan, largest chlo- 
rinator manufacturer p. 95 


oe 
MANOR 


AUTO WAGES: THE BRAKES ARE 
ON. Manufacturers try to cut wages 
and fringe benefits to fit their 
SOUS |} Co kena ss p. 112 
DISSENT IN NLR . over latest 
decisions broadens split between 
Democrats and Republican major- 
ity. p. 113 
NO ONE UNION SETS THE PAT- 
TERN. In the electrical manufactur- 
ing industry, three major groups 
must be considered... p. 114 
LEFTIST UNIONS ... split victory in 
four recent NLRB elections with right- 
wing challengers.. p. 117 


HOW A TEAM TAKES OVER A 
ONE-MAN SHOW. It happened 
when Tom Braniff's death left his 
company without a pilot ..p. 43 
OUSTER IS OUSTED. Sewell L. 
Avery is fired—a dose of his own 
policies from stockholders he op- 
posed ..p. 46 


BUYING, IN WORKING. What the methods and 
findings of the behavior sciences have to tell 
(cover) 


p. 
WATCHES. 


but few in 
lose much 


TARIFFS WON'T SEL! 
Prices may go up some 
the trade will gain 

in the long run.. p. 75 


PREFABS: NEWCOMER’S’ FAST 
BREAK. A recent TV show gave 
Techbuilt Homes a $2-million pub- 
licity start . p. 78 


DISTRIBUTORS GET CUT OFF. Ekco 
Products and Philco stop shipping 
fair trade items to N and other 
price-war areas p. 81 
NEW MODELS: WHERE THE BAT- 
TLE IS THE HOTTEST. Changes in 
low- and medium-priced cars will be 
biggest in 20 years p. 26 


THE OFF-BLUE CHIPS TAKE OVER. 
The Big Board's August trading 


shows secondary issues topping the 
SES ie 9. 110 


. 


THE GAPS ARE BEING FILLED IN 
FAST. The radar fence around the 
U. S. is nearing completion...p. 136 


ALUMINUM RACES TOWARD NEW 
MARKETS. The industry has to re- 
adjust to its increased supply for 
civilian consumption p. 130 


TECHNOLOGISTS GET A NEW 
MONTHLY. Control Engineering, a 
sister McGraw-Hill publication, cov 
ers the problems of automatic con- 
trol. .. aN p. 138 


NEW PRODUCTS p. 135 
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How chilling helps purify a plating bath 


““FREON“’* REFRIGERANT SPEEDS RECLAIMING PROCESS 


A major problem in electroplating with 
copper cyanide is the formation of 
troublesome carbonate. Before mechan- 
ical refrigeration came along, electro- 
platers waited for a cold day when the 
carbonate would form crystals and de- 
posit on the tank bottom. The solution 
was discarded when the carbonate con- 
tent became too high. 

Today —thanks to refrigeration with 
“Freon’’ fluorinated hydrocarbon re- 
frigerants—firms like The Electric Auto- 
Lite Company don’t have to wait for a 
change in the weather. Here’s the system 
Auto-Lite uses at their Woodstock, Illi 
nois, plant. A batch of solution is drawn 
off from the plating bath and cooled 
down in stages, with agitation keeping 
the carbonate crystals in suspension. 
When down to 26°F., the solution is 
pumped into a centrifuge and the crys- 
tals are strained off. The purified solu- 
tion is then returned to the bath. 


This “cooling-off’’ process keeps plat- 
ing baths out of service less than an 
hour, and gives far more consistent re- 
sults than earlier methods. It’s another 
example of refrigeration in shirt sleeves 
—bringing new economy and efficiency 
to industry. 


Du Pont “Freon’’ refrigerants are 
ideally suited for industry’s low-tem- 
perature applications. They are safe re- 
frigerants .. . nonflammable, nonexplo- 
sive, virtually nontoxic. Careful labora- 
tory controls assure you of a uniform, 
high-quality refrigerant that will add to 
the service life and efficiency of all types 
of equipment. 


New and imaginative use of low tem- 
peratures has helped many manufac- 
turers cut costs and improve finished 
products. Study your own firm and its 
operations to see where modern refriger- 
ation and air conditioning can help. 


You'll find some good ideas in our 
interesting booklet, “How Air Con 
ditioning and Refrigeration Benefit 
industry.” Send for your free copy 
today to E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (inc.), “Kinetic” Chemicals 
Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
SAFE REFRIGERANTS 
*' Freon” is Du Pont's registered tr 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon ref; 
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GETTER THINGS FOR BETTER Livine 
. ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Use of movable partitions in the cleor-span Butler interiors 
provides flexibiiity to match changing needs. insulation and alumi- 
num roof sheets help assure year-around office comfort. 





Banks of windows in the sidewalls flood the Butler buildings 
with natural light. Butler sheeting bolted firmly to the framework, 
keeps upkeep costs low .. . furnishes good fire protection. 


“BUTLER buildings help speed vital 


expansion of Mfemingtore. Fkanal research’ 


“Speed was important when we signed the contract 
for the first of our two 50’ x 200’ aluminum-sheeted 
Butler steel buildings in 1948," says S. E. Szemetko, 
plant engineer at Remington Rand’s Laboratory of 
Advanced Research, Norwalk, Conn. “And having 
it ready for use in 10 weeks proved the value of 
Butler's fast delivery and quick erection! 

“We also experienced the ease and economy of 
using Butler steel buildings with other materials 
when our 4story office building was built in 1952. 
By combining them with masonry construction, we 
obtained the needed space—even though our site 
aren was limited. The 40’ x 300’ Butler building on 
the fourth floor, and two 20’ x 300’ Butler sections 
at each side on the third floor, give us 24,000 sq. ft. 


of well-lighted, easy-to-heat, insulated office spac« 

“We don’t know of a more economical or satis 
factory way in which we could have obtained th 
buildings we needed. Our three Butler building 
are attractive. They provide the functional spa 
we need for peak efficiency. Their steel-aluminum 
construction furnishes good fire protection keep: 
maintenance costs low. ‘We think that’s proof t! 
our decision to build with Butler was sound!” 
See your Butler dealer! He'll help you wit 
your building plans...show you Butler rigid 
frame and bowstring-truss buildings—in widths 
lengths, single and multiple installations—to fit 
your site and use. Write office nearest you for nam« 
of your dealer and more details by mail. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 


ee, pao” 


Manvufecturers of Oll Equipment « Steel Buildings « Farm Equipment « Cleaners Equipment ¢ Special Products 


Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 


Fectories locoted at Konsos City, Mo. * Galesburg, Mil. 


9I3A Sixth Ave., 5. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1013 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 6, Alabama 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Alo. + 
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Behind Steel's Urge to Merge 


ay There's basis for the rumors that a series of 


combines could happen. 


@ ‘wo of the industry's biggest have admitted that 
they're negotiating a merger deal. 


As in last year's rash of marriages in the auto 
industry, the underlying reason is: growing competition. 


Why should there be so much talk 
of mergers now in the steel industry? 

One good answer: increased competi- 
tion. 

It was the battle for survival that set 
off a cycle of mergers in the automobile 
and textile industries during the past 
year (page 62). The urge to merge got 
more intense as competition sharpened. 
With steel getting more competitive, 
the likelihood of a series of combines in 
that industry looms. 

No small part of the fast-flying gossip 
about steel company mergers and con- 
solidations originates in Wall Street 
board rooms. Speculators decide in 
their own minds that a particular com 
pany should be in a merger, then buy 
enough shares to shoot the market prices 
skvhigh. Last week, for example, Alle 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp. stock 
climbed 54 points in four days to 3832. 
Rumors linked A-L with almost every 
bigger company except U.S. Steel 
Curp., the biggest of them all. And vet 
A-L officials stoutly deny they are inter 
ested in merging with anybody. 

But even in the steel industry itself 
you hear considerable talk about the 
possibilities of mergers. There is some 
basis for it, too: 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. has admitted 
it is negotiating a deal with Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co. that would link 
the industry's second largest and sixth 
largest units. 

Follansbee Steel Corp. has said it is 
being looked at for possible purchase. 
Speculation last week revolved around 
Superior Stee] Corp. and A. M. Byers 
Co. as possible merger partners. 

There was talk, too, of hitching Re- 
public Steel gg third largest in the 
industry, with Wheeling Steel Corp., 
now in 10th place. Both companies 
denied the rumors, however. That 
didn’t prevent Wheeling stock from 


ending with a net gain of 23 to close 
at 424 on Monday this week. 

* The Answer—Up until this year, all 
through World War II and the hurly- 
burly postwar era, practically every ton 
of steel that could be made could be 
sold. Uncle Sam or the seller pretty 
much decided who would get steel. 

Now that the mills are running at 
only two-thirds of capacity, the seller 
is out looking for customers. If he finds 
enough of them close to his mill, he is 
lucky. If he has to go far afield, he 
runs into trouble. The nigger in the 
woodpile is the present system of pric- 
ing steel f.o.b. mill. 

That could easily be the main reason 
Bethlehem is exploring the possibility 
of absorbing YS&T. Bethlehem must 
be looking longingly at Youngstown 
properties in the Chicago area—where 
Bethlehem has never had any operating 
facilities. 
¢ Switch to F.O.B.—Before 1948, 
Bethlehem normally sold in that market 
in competition with all other producers. 
But in that year there occurred one of 
the most important changes that ever 
took. place in the steel business. The 
steel companies themselves decided 
that they would no longer sell steel on 
the old “basing point’ system, but 
would start quoting prices f.o.b. mill 
and selling it that way. 

Under the basing point system prices 
had been set for various products at 
various producing locations, and those 
prices were uniform for all producers 
regardless of whether they actually pro 
duced steel at those points. 

In April, 1948, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled out the use of the basing 
point system in the cement industry. 
One of the companies directly affected 
was Universal Atlas Cement Co., which 
announced that it would switch to an 
f.o.b. mill pricing system. 


“lantic 


¢ Impact—What made Universal Atlas’ 
move important to the steel industry 
was that Universal’s parent company 
U.S. Steel Corp., within a month, de 
cided to follow suit as far as its stec! 
business was concerned. Big Stee! 

move was followed quickly by ever 

other steel company. 

One important effect was to creat 
potential local monopolies. Inland Stec! 
Co., for example, sat comfortably in th 
marvelously rich Chicago market. It 
knew that competitors from farawa 
parts, such as Pittsburgh, were auto 
matically at a disadvantage because of 
the freight charges Chicago custom« 
have to pay on steel coming in from 
outside. 

Another example is Bethlehem, which 
has most of its mills in eastern territor 
It had at least a near monopoly of At 
Seaboard business. Pittsburg! 
producers and others farther west knew 
that castern customers had to pay mor 
for their stee] because of added freight 
That situation was 2 major reason fo 
Big Steel to build its Fairless Works 

Bethlehem's strong competitive pos: 
tion in the East is offset, of course, | 
its present inability to sell equally con 
petitively with Midwest producers. A¢ 
quisition of YS&T would be an obviou 
cure, for Youngstown has 2,656,001 
tons of capacity at East Chicago 

Aside from bettering its competitiv: 
position, Bethlehem and any others of 
like mind stand to gain in other wa 

One is that-—at today’s prices—it 
cheaper to buy facilities than to builk 
them. New steel capacity today woul 
cost at least $250 a ton. Last spring th 
market valued the steelmaking capacit 
of the 10 largest producers at $53 a ton 

Another merger benefit is roundir 
out a line of finished products. Acquisi 
tion of YS&T would put Bethlehem 
into the oi] country goods business 

A fourth possible gain is rounding 
out raw materials supplies and resource 
Back in 1930, Bethlehem attempted 
pick up YS&T but was blocked by ¢ 
rus Eaton. One of the estimated be 
fits of that time was an improvement | 
Bethlehem’s iron ore resources 

A fifth possible benefit for smalk 
producers is building up enough volun 
to carry the overhead. This would du 
plicate somewhat the reasons for th 
mergers of the auto independent 
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New Models: Where the Battle 


In the chart above, you can read the 
specifications for the auto industry's 
most extensive—and expensive changes 
over in 20) years. The chart focuses on 
the hottest area of competition: the low 
and medium price classes 

This week, some auto plants are al 
ready closed for retooling, and nearly 
all will start making the switch to 1955 
models within the next two months 
Some 1955 models may even make their 
puplic debut within that Sales 
departments are chumping to launch a 


time 


new race in the showrooms 

Throughout the industry, but par 
ticularly in the low and medium price 
ranges, more completely new bodies and 
engines will be introduced than in any 
year since the mid-30s. You can’t yet 
get an estimate of what all this is cost 
ing the industry, but it will easily run 
to $1-billion—and probably a lot more. 
¢ Big Stakes—The expenditure is large, 
but so are the stakes. lor some of the 
key companies in one of the nation’s 
largest imdustries. the 1955 models 
could be a last-ditch stand 

Chrysler Corp., for one, has to count 
on its 1955 line to retain its designation 
as one of the “Big Three’ along with 
General Motors and Ford. Packard, 
with a $2-million first-half loss and more 
red ink to come, banks on its new model 
to restore a profit. 
¢ Crucial Chrysler—Chrysier is the 
center of the industry's interest in new 
models, Sales figures in the table above 
show why, The two bread-winners of 
the line-—Plymouth and Dodge—have 
taken a terrific pasting from General 
Motors and Ford 
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l'o recoup, Chrysler is bringing out 
all-new bodies cu Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler, and Imperial (estab 
lishing the latter as a distinct line), and 
new engines in the Plymouth and 
Chrysler Windsor. This is no automatic 
guarantee of success. Aga, the table 
shows why: The competition is doing 
the same thing. 
¢ First to the Punch—Gencral Motors 
in 1954 gave new body styles to Buick, 
Oldsmobile, and Cadilla: All caught 
the public's fancy, and Buick and Olds 
were pushed up among the fastest. sell 
ers. For insurance, GM held back on 
changes in its bread-and-butter cars, 
Chevrolet and Pontiac 

Now Chevrolet and Pontiac, too, are 
being changed. That’s what Chrysler 
has to beat. And it has its entire line 
wrapped up in the battle 
¢ Easy Does It—The drastic 
the full line mean that Chrysler plants 
will be down for changeover on stag 
gered schedules through most of this 
month and next Tooling has to be 
installed and production methods made 
foolproof before Chrysler dares release 
its cars to the public. 

Like other companies, Chrysler re 
members the 1952 case of Studebaker, 
which built up strong public demand 
for its radically revised models, then 
tripped up on production. By the time 
the production situation was cleared up, 
a lot of the new orders had evaporated. 
That's why all manufacturers with 
greatly changed cars are taking longer 
changeover periods than they have since 
the war. 

Another factor in this, of course, is 


changes in 


that with the return t 
there is no urgen 
changeover Vhi 
for model changes 
weeks. In recent 
changed over to com 
in as little as 10 da 
¢ Early Start—The« 
difference from post 
year’s changeover 
come out earlier 
show the general r 
vary from compan 
rolet, for instance, i 
in sales, bat its new 
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tober It hasn’t 
superiority over lord 
body new eng 
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With a few exceptions, the wrap-around 
windshield pioneered in 1954 by GM 
will appear on all cars in various new 
shapes. All-new bodies will appear on 
at least 10 models. 

Seven 1955 models will use V-8 
engines for the first time, and six of 
the engines are brand-new. Chances 
are, only Kaiser-Willys will be without 
a V-8. Increasing use of V-8s accentu 
ates the trend to higher compression 
ratios and higher horsepower. Even 
the “low-priced” cars in 1955 may carry 
up to 160 hp., and the top rating for the 
larger cars is likely to be around 260 hp. 

In addition to new bodies and new 
engines, nearly all the 1955 cars will 
furnish tubeless tires as standard equip 
ment, and new or improved mechanical 
features will be spotted throughout the 
models. 

There will be a reshuffling of the 
makes of transmissions used in some 
lines, and an all-new transmission will 
appear on the Lincoln. Packard will 
have a new version of its Ultramatic. 
In general, the trend in transmissions is 
toward the torque converter type fa 
:niliar on Buick, Chrysler, and Packard, 
and away from the gears with fluid 
coupling used in GM's Hydra-Matic. 
« Differences—In the Hydra-Matic 
transmission, the gears shift mechani 
cally, with the fluid coupling acting as 
a clutch; in the torque converter, tur 
hines replace the gears in regulating the 
power applied to the shaft. 

Engineers favor torque converters 
tor smoother acceleration and promise 
of eventual greater efficiency. But in 
the “drive” range, their lack of me 
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chanical gears makes them sluggish from 
a Standing start, and there’s no holding 
back by the engine in slowing down. 
Packard’s Ultramatic change is believed 
to be the use of gears for starting in 
“drive” range. 

¢ The Lineup—Those are the broad 
trends for 1955. The company-by- 
company picture shapes up somewhat 
like this: 


|. General Motors 


Chevrolet—A V-8 engine of approxi- 
mately 150 hp. is set into a “V” in the 
front axle, with the point of the “V” 
only about 8 in, off the ground. This 
means the entire car can have a low 
silhouette, with an over-all. effect closer 
to the current Oldsmobile. The place- 
ment of the engine makes it possible to 
have nearly a straight line across the 
top of fenders and hood. Chevrolet 
has come up with an adaptation of the 
basic GM wrap-around windshield that, 
because of the corner post design, still 
looks new and different. 

The division will keep its 6-cyl. in-line 
engine so it, like Ford, can offer cus 
tomers a choice of a six or eight. 

This means, too, that Chevrolet 
has to have two frames, the existing 
one for the six, and a new one for the 
V-8. Chevrolet also will have a new 
front-end suspension, reportedly of the 
same type as Ford’s present ball-joint 
suspension. 

Pontiac—This division is going all the 
way with a switch to V-8 engines, r- 
portedly having two new ones ready. 
One, to replace the present 6-cyl. en- 





gine, will develop about 135 hp., and 
the other will be around 150 hp. Body 
changes here will also include the wrap 
around windshield. Standard equip 
ment will include tubeless tires and 
removing a point of long criticism 

full-flow oil filter, which most 

cars have had for years. 

Buick—Body changes here wi 
mostly what the trade terms “face-lift 
meaning new trim, new grillwork. re 
finements here and there \ hors 
power boost to about 200 for th 
Roadmaster and Century is probabk 
with the Special’s horsepower, 1 
moving up to about 170 

Oldsmobile—Only minor car body 
changes are seen likely. Hor 
probably will move up to just und 
for the 98 series. 

Cadillac—Reportedly, the long rea 
deck of the Cadillac will be shortened 
but other body changes will be slight 
Horsepower, now 230, will move up to 
at least 250 to meet competition 


ther 


b 


ll. Chrysler 


Plymouth—Like Chevrolet and 
Plymouth will offer a choice 
engines, a six and a new V-8 developin 
about 145 hp 

The body will be so much lon 
lower than people have been accu 
tomed to seeing on a Plymouth that 
likely to appear much more radical than 
it really is. A wrap-around windshield 
will be noticeably different from that 
used by GM cars. The corner 
will slant back from bottom to top, and 
the glass will curve in much more of 
true arc than that of GM 

Dodge and De Soto--Both will hav 
all-new body = shells featurin the 
Chrysler version of the und 
windshield. Horsepower will 
about 175 in the Dodge, to about 
in the De Soto. 

Chrysler—In addition to the sweeping 
body changes that will featur 
Chrysler Corp. cars, there are some spx 
cial developments in the Chrysler Di 
line. The Windsor—which has b 
6-cyl. car in the medium-price bracket 
will switch to a V-8 engine, and th 
Imperial—the corporation’ highest 
priced model—will be establis! 
separate line. A separate identity f 
the Imperial has been a Chrysk 
for the past two years, but in 19 
more f wal will be made in thi 
tion. Horsepower in both th 
Yorker DeLuxe and the Impes 
expected to be shoved up from 
about 260. 


il. Ford 


wral 


tea 


Ford—This may be the year when ¢ 
break with GM styling will be sharp! 
noticeable. 
borrow 


line vill 
the Ford 


Longer, lower 


many features of 








Thunderbird sport car. Hooded head- 
lights may be one example, and the rear- 
end treatment another. A wrap-around 
windshield, which also is on the Thun- 
derbird, will be used. ‘There may be a 
special luxury model with lavish use of 
chrome stripping and a plastic roof over 
the front seat, such as appeared in 1954 
on a hardtop model. Horsepower is 
expected to go up to about 160 

Lincoln-Mercury rhis division is 
bringing out a new body style for the 
Mercury, wrap-around windshield and 
all, but it’s going along with the Lincoln 
pretty much as it is for another year. 
Horsepower will be stepped up in both 
cars, Mercury to 200 and Lincoln 
probably to at least 250. Mercury is 
establishing its Monterey luxury line as 
a distinct car with longer, lower lines 
Lincoln will have a new automatic 
transmission, similar to the Ford 
Mercury torque converter, to replace 
the Hycra-Matic. 


IV. Little Three 


Packard—This car will be all new: 
new body, new engine, new transmis- 
sion. Front fender treatment will be 
distinctive, and there will be a wrap 
around windshield. Packard will have 
two new V-5 engines: a small one for 
the Clipper with 175-180 hp., and a 
larger one for the Patrician and Cava 
lier with around 260 hp 

Studebaker--This may be the first of 
the 1955 models to be shown publicly. 
It will be changed very little from cur- 
rent design, No integration of Packard 
engines or transmissions is expected, 
since the combination of the two com- 
panies will come late. Greatest 
change expected out of South Bend is 
use of a V-8 engine in the low-priced 
Champion. 

American Motors—Still struggling to 
combine the Hudson and Nash lines, 
AMC is not expected to bring out its 
new cars until after the first of the year. 
Hudson likeiv will be little changed. 
But it, as well as Nash, reportedty will 
buy V-8 engines and transmissions from 
Packard. Nash will not have an all- 
new bodv shell, but some major changes 
in body design are looked for. 

Kaiser. Willys—Any body changes here 
will be merely face-lifting, but there may 
be a new front-eud suspension. Engines 
are likely to remain the same. Introduc 
tion probably will be late in the year as 
K-W still has a sizable stock of 1954 
cars to clean up 

There is stif! u chance that before 
production begins on a 1955 line, Kaiser 
will decide to drop out of the passenger 
car business. But as recently as last 
week, Edger Kaiser denied that such a 
decision had been made. Talks with 
Chrysler officials, he said, had concerned 
disposal of some of K-W surplus plants, 
and not sale of the auto business. 


too 
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What the Seasons Cover Up 


New series of employment statistics nullifies the dis- 
torting effects of winter slumps and summer pickups. The 
result, many think, is a truer economic indicator. 


his chart shows that you can’t accu- 
rately assess the uation’s economic 
health by looking at raw figures on em 
ployment. Seasonal factors distort the 
picture powerfully—sometimes even 
turn it upside-down. 

Che frantic black line in the chart 
represents the raw figures—the actual 
numbers of people employed through 
the past two and one-half years. These 
are the figures issued monthly by the 
Bureau of the Census. The other, much 
calmer line represents seasonally ad- 
justed figures just worked out by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
¢Calm Line—The difference between 
the National Bureau’s figures and the 
raw figures came out sharply this week. 
The Census Bureau reported employ 
ment for July at 62,150,000, up some 
$0,000 from June. But the National 
Bureau took out the seasonal factors, 
and on its books employment shows as 
holding steady from June to July. 

The research group's figures also show 
that the 1953-54 recession had less im- 
pact on employment than the casual 
observer might have thought. 

Last August, the Census Bureau's 
unadjusted figures showed that a record 
63.4-million people were at work. By 
January, only 59.8-million were em- 
ployed—a drop of slightly over 34-mil- 
lion. 

The drop looked alarmingly big to 
many, but the National Bureau's figures 
almost make light of it. August is 
traditionally a peak employment month, 
says the research group; hence, in a sea- 


sonally adjusted series, A 
must be chopped off. Cor 
ary is usually a month of 
ment; its valley must be fh 
rid of seasonal factors. ‘T) 
National Bureau 
August-January drop of n 
but 400,000. 

Ihe upswing in actual 
since January is also larg 
phenomenon, the National ! 

By the same token 
looks a little less worrison 
for seasonal factors. In | 
34-million people were lox 
~a scant 45,000 more thar 
This was a considerabl 
than you usually find in th 
period when students and 
time workers are enterin; 
force. The National Bur 
sion of this smaller-than-a 
the raw unemplovment fig 
sonally adjusted estimates 
ployment down 500,000 fr: 
¢Meaning—The Nation 
thinks its adjusted emplo 
is more useful to 
than are the Census Burea 
ures. Apparently many me! 
eral government agree. S 
agencies are working on 
justed employment figures 

It’s probable that D: 
Burns, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advis 
ing some of these projects. | 
Burns told congressmen of ¢! 
adjusted job statistics. 
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looming national election. 


Clue-Hunting in Local Politics 


leader says: “When you have a choice 


@ It's a nervous habit of political leaders faced by a Set Shiven aad a Yarboooush, 


Local goings-on help outline 


trends, provide clues on which to build strategy. 

@ in the South, the watchful leaders find, Democrats 
are putting more importance on party loyalty. 

@ In California, Sen. Knowland has improved his 


chances of a nomination for President in 1956. 


With a national election date draw: 
ing near, politicians are keeping a nerv- 
ous watch over goings-on at the local 
level. They watch primary elections, 
county conventions, fights for mayors’ 
and governors’ chairs. They hope to 
gain some insight into the national po- 
litical mood. 

Looking around them this week, they 
found much to think about. 
¢ The South—Things are happening in 
the South. Out of the complex and 
fluid mix of public opinion, a trend is 
beginning to emerge. It has not yet 
gained the ponderous kind of momen- 
tum that swung Southern votes to 
Dwight Eisenhower in 1952, and you 
can find many observers who say it 
never will. But it is a definite move 
ment nonetheless. It could loom large 
at the polls this November and in the 
Presidential elections of 1956. 

Simply put, the trend is this: South- 
ern Democrats are returning to what 
some analysts call “regularity.” They 
are putting more stock in party loyalty. 
They are voting for Democrats who 
have not, in the past, bolted party lines. 

This might dampen the Republican 
hope of breaking up the solidly Demo 
cratic structure of Southern politics 
(BW—May29’54,p99). — Independent- 
minded Southern Democrats have often 
strayed away from their party in such 
groups as the Hoovercrats, Democrats 
or Willkie, and Citizens for Eisen 
hower. It is on such independence of 
mind that the Republicans have been 
counting for future gains. But if South- 
ern Democrats now decide to raise party 
loyalty to new importance, Republican 
plans may have to be refigured. 
¢ Example—A primary election in Texas 
indicates the presence of this new Dem- 
ocratic mood. Gov. Allan Shivers, seek- 
ing the Democratic nomination for a 
third term, ran against Ralph Yar 
borough, an attorney whom Shivers 
had defeated handily in the same race 
in 1952. Much to the surprise of many 
Texans, Shivers failed to win the re 
quired 50.1% of the votes. A runoff 
primary is scheduled for Aug. 28. 

Many observers think Shivers’ poor 
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showing against Yarborough is a result 
of the governor’s having supported 
President Eisenhower in the 1952 elec- 
tions. A large percentage of the Texas 
voters, these observers feel, have become 
reluctant to support a man who once 
strayed from the party. They prefer to 
give their votes to a man like Yarbor- 
ough, who remained a steadfast Demo- 
crat in 1952. 

¢ Argument—There are other analysts, 
however, who feel this theory exag- 
gerates the importance of the “Loyalist” 
movement (as Texans call it). It’s pos- 
sible, this school admits, that many 
Texas Democrats have repudiated Shi- 
vers because of his record in 1952. But 
that doesn’t make these Democrats true 
loyalists. They may have turned their 
backs on Shivers because of a feeling 
that he is politically untrustworthy. 
But they may still reserve for thernselves 
the right to vote as they please~Demo- 
cratic, Republican, or otherwise. 

Besides, these analysts continue, there 
are many purely local factors working 
against Shivers. For one thing, he is 
after a third term—something unprece- 
dented in Texas history. For another, 
he has lost a good deal of support from 
Texas farmers. His work on water and 
soil conservation has been less exten- 
sive than the farmers had hoped for; 
and many farmers feel he should have 
done more than he did to help them 
battle drought. 

Furthermore, Shivers’ administration 
has had some bad luck with scandal 
talk in recent months. One scandal 
involved insurance laws and companies; 
the other, a real estate deal. Hints and 
rumors linking these things with the 
state capital have lost Shivers some 
friends among the voters. 

Then there are the labor and Negro 
votes. Shivers has not made friends 
with organized labor during his admin- 
istration. And he has lost the support 
of Negroes through favoring segregation 
in schools. Shortly before the primary, 
Yarborough declared himself of the 
same mind, But observers feel the 
Negroes’ quarrel with Shivers, being of 
longer duration, goes deeper. One Negro 


you have to back a Yarborough.” 
All this makes many analysts think 
that the loyalist movement played only 


a small part in Shivers’ trouble at the 


primary election. But the other school 
of thought insists: The loyalist trend 
has hurt Shivers, and may yet <lefeat 
him at the Aug. 28 runoff. 

© Tennessee--Another primary, in ‘Ten 
nessee, has suggestions of the same 
forces at work. Liberal Sen. Estes Ke 
fauver has easily turned back the chal 
lenge of conservative Rep. Pat Sutton 
in a race for the Democratic nomination 
as Senate candidate. 

Kefauver’s tag as liberal puts him 
ve yy Yarborough and the Texas 
loyalists (who are not all liberals). Gen 
erally speaking, conservative Southern 
Democrats were the ones who voted for 
Eisenhower in 1952. Liberals, by and 
large, stuck by Adlai Stevenson. Ke 
fauver’s clear-cut victory indicates that 
the liberal (arid loyal) Democrats have 
a good deal of power. 

In Arkansas, another liberal candidate 
beat a man who had been veering to 
ward conservative ranks. Newspaper 
publisher Orvil Faubus, a liberal, nosed 


out Gov. Francis Cherry in a runoff 
primary. [n this election, as in the one 
in Texas, local issues played a big part 


But liberal and loyalist thinking was in 
the air, too. 

¢ California—Republican primaries, by 
and large, have not caused so much 
speculation as the Democratic ones 
Sui seater kind of political fight, in 
volving Republicans in California, prom 
ises to have a lot of impact on the 1956 
elections. 

The fight involved selection of a 
vice-chairman for the Republican Stat 
Central Committee. By tradition, the 
vice-chairman moves up to become 
chairman after two years. This means 
that the man selected as vice-chairman 
this year will be chairman in 1956 

litically, the big year. As chairman, 
CS will have a heavy influence over the 
committee, which in turn will play a 
big part in naming California’s choice 
as Republican nominee for President 

California’s two favorite choices for 
President right now are Vice-Pres 
Richard Nixon and Sen. William Know 
land, the Senate majority leader. Each 
of these men had his own idea on 
who should be the state committee’ 
vice-chairman. With help from Gov 
Goodwin J. Knight, Knowland’s man 
won. The man is Howard Ahmuanson 
Los Angeles business executive. Ay head 
of the committee in 1956, Ahmanson 
will be in good position to boost Know 
land as California’s Presidential choice 
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Pirates swarm ashore to take part in Seattle’s Seafair, yearly festival designed to promote the city as 


INVASION visit, and do business in. The pirates’ assignment: sheer, unadulterated horseplay. 


Seattle's 


Nobody is quite 
tune and Davy Jones 
Some say it’s because of 
real estate holdings und 
whatever the cause, th 
same every year: When 
emerges wearily from th 
10-day summer vacati 
Davy Jones invanabl 
turns the city upsid 
Chese pictures, taken 
what it’s like to be S 
a time. The pirates bek 
Kidd, who has retired f 
ness but who mamtain 
men to aid in such cau 
cutthroats, in Jones's 
the city’s waterfront Jul 
ally beheaded Seattle 
of police. They skulk 
streets, molesting inn 
With honeved words 
tages of piracy, the 
businessmen to their wi 
¢ Armistice—Scattle ref: 
baric goings-on as the 
M. M. Chism, retired businessman who played host to the cutthroats ginnings go back to 1949 


INITIATION one night, is sworn in as an Honorary Pirate. In that vear. Georg: 
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New Twist... 


. . « in German asset 
story comes with Eisenhower 
stand; it clears mixup, means 
no action this year. 


The characters in the draina that had 
a surprise twist this week include two 
opposing groups of powerful U.S. sen 
ators, representatives of foreign business 
combines, a group of American bankers 
in the wings, a half dozen top govern 
ment officials, indignant spokesmen for 
American business and labor interests. 

rhe plot centers around who's going 
to get the $500-million in enemy assets 
seized by the U.S. government during 
the war—and whether the American or 
German taxpayer will foot the bill on 
the German share, the major part of 
the total. 

rhe action turns around the Dirksen 
Bill, already approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, to return ex- 
enemy assets in cash or in kind to their 
original owners 

lhe Administration played a Hamlet- 
like role during the hearings, with Secy. 
of State Dulles favoring the bill, and 
the Budget Bureau remaining neutral 
as long as it didn’t cost any money— 
which it would 
¢ New Role—But this week Pres. Eisen 
hower took the center of the stage with 
a firm declaration of the Admuniistra- 
tion's position. In a letter to West 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
the President made the following 
points 

¢ The Administration does not ap- 
prove of the legislation now before 
Congress. 

¢ He personally sympathizes with 
many Germans whose modest posses- 
sions were taken over during the war. 

* He also sympathizes with Amer- 
icans who suffered war injury or loss, 
and under current law are compensated 
out of the proceeds of ex-enemy assets. 

¢ He hopes to find an equitable 
formula for satisfying both groups of 
claimants 

So the Administration is against giv- 
ing back corporate assets, copyrights, 
and patents that account for some 90% 
of the value of the sized property, It 
favors in principle returaing small in- 
surance policies, trust funds, bank bal- 
ances, and trunks of old clothes and 
bric-a-brae seized from individual enemy 
nationals. 

The Dirksen Bill would turn back the 
whale kit and caboodle—or the cash the 
government received from sales or as 
sets, less a handling charge. The kit 
includes some 8,000 patents with more 
than two years still to run; thousands 
of copyrights; the giant General Aniline 
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& Film Corp. (estimated value over 
$100-million). Returning the $200- 
million proceeds of sales of assets would 
require appropniations, and monev from 
U.S. taxpayers. 

¢ Explaining—The President's declara- 
tion didn’t explain the previous con- 
fusion in the Administration—to which 
he had contributed at a March press 
conference by siipport 
whole-hog restitution 

lhe story seems to be thi Adonauer 
began pressuring Dulles to returm the 
issets when he visited Washington last 
year. 

Dulles wanted to strengthen Aden- 
auer politically; and he thought it con- 
tradictory to give U. § 
strengthen Germany Coim- 
munism, while taking a few hundred 
millions from private German citizens, 

So when Dulles was asked to speak up 
for the Dirksen Bill, he did (BW’. jul 
17'54,p34). Yet he didn’t endorse its 
details, even suggested a $10,000 himit 
on returns to any one person 
¢ Shift—Still it is clear that the Eisen- 
hower declaration represents a toughen- 
ing of the Administration's position. 
Several factors caused the shift 

Justice Dept.’s opposition firmed 
up. Justice maintained the seizures were 
justifiable in lieu of cash reparations-~ 
that plants and patents of General Ani- 
line were of potential military value- 
other patents the same 


scecmming to 


billiaaes to 


against 


* Congressmen 
bulge with grass-root 
C, Brown, president 
(seized. but sold in 
vestors), asked his 
to write: over 2.000 h 
charged the Dirksen 
windfall to former G 
cause the 
creased more than $2 
since seizure 

« Several U.S 
lind and Belgium 
fiscation had 
countnes 

Add to this a st 
Adenauer’s letter to t 
month urging haste 
would normally hav: 
Secy. Dulles. By mist 
got to the increasing 
Bureau, which sent it 
and Atty. Gen. Brown 
no time getting to tl 
his objections 
« Deferred—The Eis 
any lingering chance 
action this vear—but 
to be resumed next s 

Some of the boldest 
sive lobbying of the c 
been lavished on this 
bill. Veteran Capitol 
estimate that close to $ 
spent in travel, enterta 
licity. 
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When Lightning Hit a Distillery 


two-day fire, 
eventually destroyed f 
15 buildings, killed fou 
many officials ventured 
cs the liquor losses v 
made up. 


Flames sweeping through American 
Distilling Co.’s Pekin (Iil.) plant early 
last week cost the company 90,000 bbl. 
of distilled spirits and other damage 
estimated at $7.5-million, plus a $47.2- 
millicn tax loss to the government. The 
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will it help or hurt you? 


If you are a steel user with scrap to dispose 
of, you might wonder if you'll! be affected as 
the trading in scrap futures starts on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange. The Exchange 
believes that ‘““hedging’’— (the trading of cash 
and future sales simultaneously to reduce loss 
in a down market) will justify trading of scrap 
as a listed commodity. Some degree of price 
stabilization may also result. But to every steel 
user, scrap represents a loss. Whatever the price 
of salvage, it will only be a small percentage 
of the price of good steel. 

Futures market or no, scrap is something 
you can profitably do without—and there is 
still one best method to avoid scrap losses. 
That is to order just the steel you need from 


Principal products: Bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing, 


alloys, stainless, reinforcing, machinery & tools, etc. 


Ryerson—cut to size and ready to use. Avoid 
carrying large stocks that tie up capital and 
may become obsolete and finally have to be 
scrapped. Let Ryerson worry about the scrap 
and shorts. We are set up to dispose of them 
efficiently as a regular operation of our bus- 
iness. Thus you can avoid unprofitable scrap 
handling and selling... free your men, 
machines and dollars for other work. 

Your nearby Ryerson plant is completely 
equipped with modern sawing, shearing and 
flame-cutting machines so that every kind of 
steel can be quickly and accurately cut to any 
size and shape. So keep scrap out of your 
future. Call Ryerson for quick delivery of 
steel tailored to your exact requirements. 


RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © CHARLOTTE, N. C, © CINCINNATI # CLEVELAND 
DETROIT © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO * CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE © ST, LOUIS © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE «© SEATTLE 













HAS YOUR LIGHTING 
KEPT PACE WITH PROGRESS 7 


You're always ahead with Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps because of 
Engineering Exactness 





The cathode coils inside Sylvania 
Fluorescent Lamps are precision 
wound . .. designed to hold an ex- 
act, predetermined amount of coat- 
ing material. This is one of the 
tremendous trifles which accounts 
for the longer life and better per- 
formance of today’s Sylvania lamps. 

It’s also one of the important rea- 
sons why Sylvania lamps can now 
offer you complete assurance of all- 
around satisfaction...or your 
money back.* 


















* Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
of any popular type. if, in your opinion 
they don’t give more light and maintair 
color and brightness for a longer time 
than any other drand, send them back 

with your signed Certificate of Assurance 

arid your money will be refunded 
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Hotels, again: She: 
bought the 500-room 
in Chicago, its s¢ 
month. Earlier it ha 
Eyck Hotel, Alban 
Schine. 


° 
Cutrate color: RCA h 
a color TV set with a 
alent of about 124- 
original $1,000 tag 
$495. RCA has mad 
with the 15-in. tubs 
coming out this fall 
selling a color set, al 
$695. It dropped it 
color sets. 

. 
Jet transports are bei: 
the help of U.S. 
That’s how you can 1 
order for three Boein 
and 11 from the pro 
Air Force will use 
planes as tankers for 
of jet warplanes, but 
helps to bring unit 
means of commercial 

” 
Railroads gain and t: 
latest ICC action on | 
of truck trailers on fi 
26'54,p62 ). The ager 
rules upholds a railroa 
door-to-door service | 
out falling under te 
Carrier Act. Trucker 
appeal. 

® 
Philadelphia made a b 
of the first iron ore f 
Labrador fields (BW 
the port’s new $10-mi 
The first ore from th 
reach a Great Lakes 
at Buffalo this week 
» 
Chrysler Corp. will 
TV on Sept. 30 with 
over CBS reported to 
pensive in TV. Once 
be a big-name variety 
tacular; three times 
name dramatic show 
pickups from Hollywo 

° 
Cross-migration: W ils 
ing goods manufacti 
Schenectady (N.Y.) | 
its baseball manufactur 
Tenn. The compan: 
for baseballs in the 
shrinking (page 34) 
& Bros. shut down it 
baseball finishieg pl 
months of operation 
tions back to Chicope: 
advantage of experien: 
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Class-2 Gyrol Fluid Drive Shown 
mounted on slide-rail base. 


New Gyrol fluid drive offers 


dual rotation? adjustable speed 


Look at all these features 


*Can be reversed while in motion by reversing motor 


Trigger-action response—adjustable speed 
Speed range 5-1 


Permits across-the-line starting on many applications 


For smaller applications—American Blower j Motor can reach full speed before engaging load 
TM Constant-Speed Gyrol Fluid Drive. Avail- 
able in ratings from 1 to 20 hp. j A compact, self-contained unit 


Get the facts today! es Speed may be controlled manually or automatically 
Write to: yAmerican Blower Corporation, Six sizes, 7¥%2 thru 800 hp — speeds up to 1800 rpm 
Dept. 180-6, Detroit 32, Michigan. Ask for a 
copy of Bulletins 9419 and 9519. They will be 
sent to you promptly along with any other 
information you may require. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN « CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 


AMERICAN cy BLOWER 


Serving home and industry: MMERCAN-STAMDARD + AMERICAM BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE + DETROIT CONTROLS + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS EXCHANGERS - SUNBEAM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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A FAIR OFFER 


If you will put a Jenkins Valve, recom- 


mended for your particular service, on the 





worst place you can find — where you can- 


not keep other valves tight — and if it is not 





perfectly tight or it does not hold steam, oil, 
acids, water or other fluids longer than any 


other valve, you may return it and your 


money will be refunded. 


A FAIR OFFER THAT HAS BEEN IN EFFECT 
SINCE 1869 


This famous “Fair Offer’’ has 

been published at frequent intervals for 
the past 84 years. It can be repeated 
again and again, only because all 
Jenkins Valves measure up to its sincere 


pledge of exceptional dependability 


Despite their extra value, proved by 
countless economy records in every type 
of service, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. 
Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON It’s the end of Congress—time to take a reading. Adjournment ‘s = 
BUREAU expected by Aug. 21, though the Senate will stay on to investigat: a 
AUG. 14, 1954 McCarthy. -4 
Eisenhower got a lot of the legislation he asked in January. The Hous:  . 

and Senate stood with him on foreign aid, housing, highways, farm, socia! “3 
security, and his own new so-called “partnership” approach to public work: 3 
They’ve turned him down on labor legislation, made him backtrack on trade a 
policy, delayed on some other programs, but have given him more than 
the half-a-loaf you hear about. 



















—_—o-—— 


No. 1 fact of two years of Republican rule: no depression as predicted 
by the Democrats. 













—_—_o— 


Washington experts see an even period for a spell. And that make 
for politics—issues that will crop up as the campaign for control of Congress 
in November gets going strong. The President is going to figure large 
in the campaign; so he is letting himself in for appraisal as he supports Mee 
in Illinois, Cordon in Oregon, Kuchel in California, etc. Eisenhower already 
is facing severe tests—in Texas, for example, where a bolting Democrat, 
Gov. Allan Shivers, is running for his political life against a “loyal” Demo- 
crat, Ralph Yarborough, in the Aug. 28 election. 


A new epithet is cropping up—it’s the word “stagnation.” And Demo 
crats will be echoing it as the political races get hotter. The charge that 
Eisenhower isn’t providing new capacity and new jobs fast enough is being 
trumpeted by Democrats as a substitute for the charges they made early 
in the year that a depression was just around the corner. You'll be hearing 
“stagnation” more and more once the Congressional races get hot. 
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How much or how little business expands is the issue. You might thin 
that’s a pretty thin line, interesting only to the statisticians. But it’s being 
taken seriously by Administration people. There are good reasons. 

This week the AFL said the Administration was “drifting,” econom 
ically. That's another word for “stagnation.” The union is attacking the 
Administration for failure to produce an upturn, more jobs, more prosperity 









A report by Leon H. Keyserling, ex-President Truman’s chief econ 
omist now hired by the ClO, put economic theorizing behind the “stagna 
tion” theme. Keyserling’s economics (which will be sold in Detroit, Akron 
and Fort Worth) sets up a gross national product goal of $500-billion in 1960 
This compares with $356-billion at present and estimates by Eisenhower's 
chief economist, Arthur F. Burns, of $440-billion by 1960. So the critics o! 
Eisenhower argue that the Administration falls far short of the business 
expansion that will be meeded to keep full employment. The result 
“stagnation.” 













Administration people admit they’re in for some heavy shooting. They 
can’t expect the next tax law, designed to stimulate expansion, to take hold 
overnight, certainly not before Nov. 2—election day. They acknowledge 
too, that the “nudge” publicized by Secy. of Commerce Weeks is more ps) 
chological than real—that is, plans to spend and put out orders in the firs 
quarter of fiscal 1955 won’t show up in paychecks at the same time. 













WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
AUG. 14, 1954 


Defense spending, based on Congressional appropriations and Admin 
tration plans, will show another sharp drop in fiscal 1955. Last year actua 
spending fell $2.5-billion below estimates. The drop may be as large thi 
year, despite a current round of healthy contract letting. 


A total of around $36-billion defense spending is in store, as again 
the budget’s estimate last January of $37.6-billion. That’s big—the bigge 
prop government has under business, and the drop-off of almost a couple o! 
billion in actual outlay is therefore significant. Increases in highways, ai: 
ports, and shipbuilding, hailed as part of the “nudge,” fall pretty short of 
making up the difference. 


Keep under your ceiling is the order from Eisenhower's Budget Bureau 
to all agencies. And the fiscal 1956 budget now being prepared for th: 
President’s submission to Congress will be held under this year’s spending 
Democrats will argue the prop is being pulled too fast; it will be up to the 
Administration to show that business, itself, will fill the gap. Unemploy- 
ment, shutdowns, and local hardships will be talked up this fall. 


Farm legislation coming out of Congress in its last days can be judged 
a “draw,” politically. Eisenhower and Secy. of Agriculture Benson succeeded 
in breaking a “rigid 90% of parity” formula, but the new 8242% to 90% 
scheme won't drop consumer prices, either. The question is: Will th: 
farmer take it? The $2.5-billion “set aside” of present surpluses wi!! main 
tain the high support of cotton, so there won’t be many screams there 


Beef feeders stand to benefit some, but it’s doubtful that any price drops 
will show up in the grocery store very quickly. Wheat growers, in the 
politically sensitive Midwest, face a support price drop. Acreage contro! 
might help in the future, but the “sealed off surplus” will continue to weigh 
over the market. 


Don’t throw away your Korean War price-wage control records yet 
Office of Defense Mobilization says there’s a chance an investigator might 
want to take a look, and the law says you must keep them until next April 


Eisenhower will have to do some backtracking in the TVA-atomi 
energy power controversy. He still is expected to go through with giving 
a private utility combine a contract to supply electricity in the TVA area, 
but with some modifications. For one, AEC won't pick up the tax bill of the 
private utility. The new atom law prevents that. 


Loan sources in the federal government, a pamphlet on what agencies 
have money to loan to what kinds of business, can be obtained by writing to 
the Small Business Administration, Washington 25, D. C. There are 15 
different bureaus doing lending business. 


Overhaul of the antitrust laws is getting some consideration in Congress 
and Justice Dept. The Senate Judiciary Committee is asking $37,500 for a 
study. It puts off some antitrust legislation that is pending, but matches a 
study being conducted by Attorney General Brownell’s antitrust chiefs. A 
60-man committee is finishing up its inquiry into possible law changes 


expects to have recommendations by yearend. 
Contoots copyrighted wader the general copyright on the Ave. 14. (954, lewe—Susiness Week, 330 W. 4200 St, New York. N.Y 





NOW! Get all the benefits of truck 
ownership...without capital investment! 





3. Hertz maintains all trucks. We 
garage them, wash them, repair them, 
keep them always in top condition 
for daily dependable service. 


. If you now have trucks Hertz will 
buy them at mutually agreed prices 
and lease them te you. If your trucks 
ere too old, Hertz will furnish new 
Fords or other fine trucks. 


1. Why tie up huge capital in the 
purchase of your trucks? Let Hertz 
buy them! Use your capital for other 
company needs. 








. Insurance furnished also for your 
protection. Policies drawn to your 
satisfaction, through your agent or 
broker, if you prefer. 


5. We supply gasoline, oil—all nec- 
essary accessories: tires, anti-freeze, 
etc.—everything but the driver. 


4. Trucks engineered to suit you. 
For your exact needs, Hertz engineers 
your trucks to proper specifications. 
Paints them to look as your own, 


9. With Hertz Truck Lease Service 
your trucks are always in excellent 
condition, clean, smart-looking ... add 
prestige to your company. 


8. You save bookkeeping expense. 
instead of many individual bills 
for hundreds of items... you get 
only one bill from Hertz. 


7. For rush periods or peak loads, 
Hertz can supply you with extra trucks 
whenever you need them ... as long 


Hertz—the world’s largest truck and pas 


HERTZ TRUCK-LEASE SERVICE is 
most flexible. To suit your needs, you may 
accept all or part of the above benefits or, 
if you prefer others, Hertz will provide 
them also. 

Hertz serves every type of business. 
Among Hertz customers are manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, distributors, retailers . . . 
restaurants, laundries, cleaners, depart- 
ment stores, grocers, specialty shops, etc. 


senger car rental organization—has a 30 
year record of customer satisfaction. You 
will find it pays to lease or rent trucks from 
Hertz. For folder giving complete infor 
mation call your local Hertz station or 
write or phone Hertz Truck-Rental Sys 
tem, Dept. G84, 218 South Wahash Av 
enue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbste: 
9-5165. No obligation, of course. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your nearest Hertz station. My 6 RT z Truck- Rental SYSTEM 





The low-cost, compact Micro-Twin takes 
up a minimum of space . . . is available as 
a model that fits conveniently on a 
work table (below) or with the matching 
stand and work organizer shown here’. 


MICRO-TW 


The new Micro-Twin is a unique com- 
bination microfilming recorder and reader, 
complete in a — compact unit. The 
price of the Micro-Twin is so low that you 
no longer need to be without microfilmin 
-~the modern way to save space ma 
protect records. 


BUILT-IN ECONOMY is yours with the 
Micro-Twin. ‘The 37 to 1 reduction camera 
records documents as wide as 11 inches on 
just half of the film width. This 8-mm. 
photography on 16-mm. film spells econ- 
omy ... means you can have completed 
records of as many as 74 check-size or 29 
letter-size documents for just one cent! 


BUILT-IN SIMPLICITY makes the o 

ation of the Micro-Twin virtually fool- 
proof. The new Acro-Feeder, the exclusive 
indexing meter, the film speed indicator, 
the copy classification indicator, plus the 
most modern protection features, make the 


Micro-T win as easy to use as a box camera. 


BUILT-IN VERSATILITY of the Micro- 
Twin gives you side-by-side front or 
simultaneous front and back recording. 
The latter eliminates the need for double 
peaeies and prevents sequence errors when 

pi sae both sides of documents, such as 
endo checks. Full-size facsimile prints 
can be produced quickly and easily —direct 
from microfilm in the reader. 


For hard-to-read material requiring special 
legibility, the Micro-Twin is available with 
a 24 to 1 reduction camera using the full 
16-mm. film width in recording. 


Make a date at your nearest Burroughs 
office to find out personally how you can 
save space and time and improve ing 
— resent filing system with the Micro- 

write direct to Burroughs Saemaention. 
Detroit 32, Michigan, for full details. 


* Available as an optional purchase. 


Wherever. theres business thoes Burroughs (ero. 
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sensational new Acro-Feeder* will The Micro-Twin reading screen assures The i i i 

, . . 2 4¥ : 1 indexing meter is the last word in 

we an = intermixed sizes a sharp, brilliant image even in broad rapid document location. As many as 999 

haterial to be pera om "Repid fe et daylight tee provides wide-angle vision, positions can be indexed on each 100 

nd accurate : f all ng Facsimile prints can be made quickly and roll of microfilm. No other film indexe: 
spacing are automatic. easily —directly from film in the reader. provides such rapid document location 
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> Widow must sacrifice eal : 


A ONE-MAN business doesn’t have to go 
on the block when an owner dies. But 
many de, as you can see simply by scan- 
wing the papers. 

Fact is: Only one out of every five one- 
man businesses survives the critical period 
while new management ts taking over 
following an owner’s death, 

And the big reason is usually lack of 
ready cash. Accounts on the books be- 


come harder to collect because many 
customers are less interested in keeping 
their credit good with a business they 


suspect will have to be sold. 


But expenses keep right on; money is 
needed to pay wages and taxes and to 
buy merchandise. 


As assets shrink and liabilities mount, 


a business dies. 


With Travelers Business Life insur- 


HELP YOURSELF TO 
SECURITY THROUGH 


The 


Travelers 


HARTFORD 15, CONN: 


ONE OF THE LEADING LIFE INSURANCE 


. 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSEHEHHSHSHSESESSESSESCSSESCES HHH HERE HES 


ance, you can guarantee a fund 
cash to tide your business ove 
crisis. Soon as you arrange thi 
ance on your own life, you’re su 
will be money on hand to ke 
business going—-so it can cont 


make a living for your family. 


If you would like more infor 


about the value of Business Lif 
ance for your business, fill out as 
us the coupon below. 
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NEW HEADS at Braniff Airways: Pres. Charles Beard (left), Chmn. Fred Jones, executive committee chief Thomas Ryan. 


The 


ix story... 


Howa Team Takes Overa One-Man Show 


Braniff International Airways was al- 
ways a one-man show. For 25 years, 
founder Tom Braniff had been its chair- 
man, president, and principal stock 
holder. Then, last Jan. 10, Braniff was 
killed in an air crash. 

The day Braniff died, the three di- 
rectors pictured above were scattered 
Fred Jones was in Oklahoma City tend 
ing his auto dealership and his oil busi 
ness. Thomas Fortune Ryan, III, was 
on his New Mexico ranch. Charles E. 
Beard, then executive vice-oresident, 
was in Washington seeing the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Another director, Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, New York investment banker 
(picture, page 44), was in Miami about 
to sail on his yacht. Wires and phone 
calls brought them all to Dallas. 
¢ Quick and Smooth—When one man 
leaves a one-man show, you often have 
trouble, a scramble for position. At 
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least you have rumors, a period of un- 
certainty for executives, workers, and 
stockholders. What about Braniff’s 
case? 

E-berstadt answers: “I can’t remember 
my transition as successful in such a 
short time; this one took only 24 
hours.” 

« Changeover—The night before Bran- 
iff’s funeral, several of the directors met 
to plan a course of action. They agreed 
on a formal meeting after the funeral. 

This meeting was a big one; a lot 
was accomplished. Jones was elected 
chairman; Beard was clevated to the 
presidency. A finance committee was 
formed under Eberstadt. The execu- 
tive committee, which had been vir- 
tually dormant under Braniff, was put 
on its feet and placed under Ryan. 
V-P J. Wescott Miller was made execu- 
tive vice-president. 

A month later the five top operating 


men were promoted to vi 
¢ Old Regime—Before Bra ini 
not one of these top 10 me 
present title at Braniff. ‘Thy 
in fact had only five active 
tions. Tom Braniff seldom | 
of his hands off the compan 
He was definitely the bi 
very recent years did he 


dent 
@ deat! 
n held | 


iipal 


officer po 


ih eith 


front-office duties with Char] 


peopl 


thou 


when 
thes 


Even then, 
Braniff Airways, 
Braniff. 

In directors’ 
suasive, and that was 
control the board. But 


meeting 
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failed, he had the shares and ¢) 


“He neve 
the 


One officer savs, 
nized the fact that 
other stockholders.” 
¢ Sudden Death—Al! that 
end last Jan. 10. Tom Bran 
just turned 70, and nine ot! 
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ALL-ELECTRIC 
ADJUSTABLE- SPEED 
DRIVE MAKES 
MACHINERY DO 
ITS BEST! 





Reliance V«S Drive converts waste 
time to productive time by pro- 
viding easily adjustable speeds— 
fast, smooth stopping — inching, 
jogging or creeping—proper 
tension control—accurate rever- 
sal at any point—-with manual or 
automatic control at the machine 
or from remote locations. Write 
for Bulletin D-2311—or contact 
your nearby Reliance Sales Office. 


Dim 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road . Cleveland 10, Ohie 
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FINANCE head at Braniff, Ferdinand Eberstadt, cased transition with 


executives were returning by air to 
Shreveport, La., from a downstate duck 
hunting party. Their private two-en- 
gined amphibian ran into a heavy sleet 
and snow storm. The wings iced over, 
and the pilot decided to try a forced 
landing on Lake Wallace, just south 
of Shreveport. He crashed on the bank, 
and all were killed. It was an ironic way 
for airman Braniff to dic. His airline 
has flown 3-billion fatality-free miles 
¢ Legacy—Tom Braniff left to his com 
pany—Braniff Airways, Inc.—a legacy of 
mixed value. On the plus side there 
were the airline’s properties, with over 
$9-million in current assets at the close 
of 1953. Part of the assets, px rh Ips One- 
third, had come to Braniff from Mid 
Continent Airlines, Inc., when the two 
merged in August, 1952 

Also on the plus side were the line’s 
franchises. Braniff got into business on 
June 20, 1928, when Tom’s younger 
brother Paul took some passengers from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa. Later it ex 
tended to Chicago, Memphis, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Dallas, Houston, and in 
1948 to South America. Mid-Continent 
brought in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
and Omaha in the north, New Orleans 
in the south. The combined lines also 
make numerous smaller city stops 
throughout the Middle West and 
Southwest. Gencrally speaking, Braniff 
is a north-to-south airline. (Mid-Con- 
tinent also brought to the combination 
its own principal ownect and chairman, 
Thomas Rvan, and Miller, its presi 
dent.) 


¢ Debits—But there wa 
the Braniff legacy. Sin 
with Mid-Continent, th 
operating trouble. Here 
looked at the start of th 

eA $1.8-million op: 
1953. 

¢A $12.4-million 
$10.4-million of this 
Convair 340s 
from M 


buy 20 
was inherited 
The proceeds are also be 
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° More 
company claims, than an 
Braniff station 
fewer daily departures. N 
is Eastern Air Lines with 
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stops were 


unprofitabl 


serves 33 
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vear's operating lo 
merger, Braniff had a 
the CAB to operate on 
a trunkline; this allowed 
both nonstop and local 
pally between Houston a 
Chicago. This 
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Mid-Continent 
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lines and one 
these, the line feels CA 
to make too many sto 
three Braniff lost mon¢ 
Braniff’s attitude has 
the CAB wants to fill si 
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applied to CAB for higher domestic 
mail pay. Mid-Continent had had sub- 
sidies before the merger; since late 1951, 
Braniff itself had only received regular 
mail service pay. After the raerger, the 
combined systems received enly service 
pay, no subsidies. 

¢ Credits—Before Braniff died he had 
also done what he could to zet back in 
the black ink. He cut the work force, 
increased some fares and freight rates, 
boosted passenger and freight revenues; 
and he asked CAB permission to cut 
out some unprofitable stops. 

Braniff also sold five Coavair 240s, 
and profit from these convected its op- 
erating loss to a net income of $10,964 
for 1953. In 1952 net income had been 
$1.3-million. The company has not 
paid a dividend since 1951, and now 
credit arrangements (the long-term 
debt) restrict it to paying on surplus 
earned after Dec. 31, 1951. 
¢ No Crisis—That was the way things 
were when Tom Braniff was killed. The 
airline looked ripe for more trouble. It 
was hardly the best time to lose its top 
man. But there wasn’t any trouble. It 
didn’t even begin to happen. Though 
the company still has many headaches 
ahead of it, it came through the first six 
months without its one-man boss in 
good shape. 

Braniff died on Sunday evening. The 
company’s stock was selling for $6.62 a 
share on the New York Stock Exchange 
when the market closed the Friday be- 
fore. On Monday moming the New 
York Times carried Branifl’s death on 
its front page. The stock felt it—slight- 
ly. That day it hit a low of $6.12. It 
hasn’t been so low since. Last week it 
was selling for nearly $10 a share. 

The six months’ figures, released last 
week, show net income of $795,871 as 
compared with first half figures of $223,- 
612 a year ago. This was largely due 
to CAB action on June 3 awarding 
Braniff $2,325,000 domestic air mail 
pav for 1954 including about $1,366,- 
000 of subsidy on the old Mid-Con- 
tinent routes. On May 19, CAB had 
awarded Braniff $586,000 in 1954 serv- 
ice pay and $2,085,000 in subsidy on its 
international route, 
¢ Reasons—T'om Braniff can share with 
the new management the credit for this 
improved showing~not onlv because he 
had petitioned CAB for subsidies, but 
because he had made provision for a 
smooth transfer of control and had 
made sure there would be competent 
men to carry on. 

Before he died, Braniff owned about 
25% of the airline’s stock. The Braniff 
Foundation, of which he was president 
and his wife vice-president, controlled 
another 7%. His wife had sizable hold 
ings of her own. His close friend and 
attorney, William Blakley, was a large 
shareholder and director. 

After Braniff died, the foundation's 
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share rose to 23%; his widow became 
its president and Beard its vice-presi- 
dent. The rest of his holdings went to 
his wife, to relatives, to company ofh- 
cers. In other words, his voting power 
passed to his wife, his friend Blakley, 
and the man he obviously had picked 
as his successor, Charles Beard. 

You can see Braniff’s hand, too, in 
the selection of the other men who 
took over in management. Jones was an 
old friend. Ryan is one of the four 
largest stockholders, and an old hand in 
airlines and aircraft. Miller had heavy 
airline experience as president of Mid- 
Continent since 1942. 


Eberstadt was needed for Eastern: 


banking connections. The bankers, tak- 
ing a look after Braniff’s death at the 
fat long-term debt and the operating 
loss, began to worry. Eberstadt says: 
“There was some concern until the 
banks got the feel of the new manage- 
ment.” 

* New Setup—The new management 
had first of all to sell itself, and to put 
through an administrative reorganiza- 
tion. As one of them says, “Tom did 
too many things in the last few years. 
We had to divide them up.” 

At the first directors’ .meeting, the 
board defined administrative duties, out- 
lined new budgetary procedures. Then 
Ryan went to Ballas to help get things 
under way. Beard and Jones went to the 
CAB. Eberstadt introduced the finance 
committee to the bankers. All the man- 
agement and several directors toured 
the entire system. On Feb. 15, the 
board set up a management advisory 
council composed of Miller, Beard, and 
the five top operating men who were 
made vice-presidents. It meets weekly, 
discusses operations and policy. 

One officer says: “Officers now act 
more as representatives of the board 
than ever before.” 
¢ What’s Ahead—The new manage- 
ment has met the first test, but it still 
has some vital decisions to make. Bran- 
iff's immediate future, though, is in 
CAB hands. CAB tried last spring to 
get Braniff and Pan American-Grace 
Airways (Panagra) to join forces to form 
an independent carrier in South 
America. The two couldn’t agree on 
terms, and in late June tossed the ball 
back to CAB. Braniff is also competing 
before CAB with four other carriers for 
a Texas-New York route. 

Braniff has just begun paying for its 
Convair 340s, but competition is al- 
ready forcing it to think about addi- 
tional equipment. On Dallas-Chicago 
and Houston-Chicago flights, its DC-6s 
compete with DC-7s. Braniff might 
meet this competition by buying 
DC-7s, Super-Constellations—or turbo- 
prop engines for its Convairs. It won't 
make a decision, Jones says, until CAB 
decides the Texas-New York and South 
America cases. 





From Alaska to Zamboanga, wher- 
ever man has need for water 
there you will find Layne. 
the name of a product but it is 
more than that — much mort 

The name Layne is also the name 
of a service, international in scope, 
that includes every phase of ground 
water development, from preliminary 
exploration to maintenance of in 
stalled equipment. To Indust Ag 
riculture, Municipality, Layne ser 
ice and Layne “know-how” means thi 
ability to solve any problem that r 
lates to water and keep it solved 

For information consult your near 
est Layne Associate Company, o1 
write 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Memphis 8, Tennessee 
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Up-to-the-minute 
communications keep Bz0 
shippers advised across 
the nation 


+ "fos need never lose touch with your car when 
it’s on Baltimore & Ohio lines—even though 
you're over a thousand miles away from the 
point of interchange. Modern communications 
link our system with off-line agencies throughout 
the nation, and an inquiry from you on car 
movement or other freight business brings 
immediate response. 


The famed Automatic Records feature of 
B&O's Sentinel Service functions through this 
network. Should the schedule of a Sentinel car 
be interrupted, messages go out through these 
communications, and both shipper and receiver 
are notified. Follow-up information brings them 
up-to-date when cars are reforwarded. 












The map shows our off-line agencies and their 
connections with communication centers on B&O 
lines. Note their convenient locations which en- 
able us to serve you quickly and efficiently. 
Ask our man! 
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SACKED in a management hassle, Sewell 
L. Avery shows what happens when an... 


Ouster Is Ousted 


Avery loses out as presi- 
dent of lumber company after 
he opposed dividend hike. He 
has filed court action 


Sewell L. Averv was fir t week. 
He was voted out as presi f Cadil 
lac-Sault Lumber Co., Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., when he opposed nd in- 
crease favored by other big stockholders 
of the closely held whol lumber 
company. He lost in a fi yur vote 
at a meeting of the board of tors 

The action was a switch for the 8 
year-old chairman of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., an old han fring top 
executives. Ever since | k over 
management of Montgom Vard, his 
tule has been notable for { nt and 
wholesale dismissals or r tions o 


presidents and vice-presic dis 
agreed with his policies 


Just last week, three m execu 
tives at Ward quit. Th ft 
Faber, manager of the ra | tek 
vision division; B. M. Barret nager 
of the major appliance ind 


‘ 


I. E. Gervais, top man in 
Ward’s refrigerator and 1 ion 
All of them had long se: rds 

In the lumber com pute 
Avery was replaced as 
W. R. Murphy. Murphy d the 
directors in favor of the n 
crease, is the 30-year-old son of a former 
company executive, who ( 
moved from the job six ‘ 

After Avery lost out as ‘ Sault 
president, he filed suit in ¢ Rapid 
federal district court to | com 
pany’s dividend payment 
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Seine float 
life ring 


Swim svif 


Corburetor float 
Flutterboard 
Avtomatic filter float 


Ability to “stay afloat” is inborn in a duck. But it must be built into 
man-made products. With Spongex cellular materials, 
you can achieve not only permanent buoyancy but many other extras as well, 


For instance: Spongex floats in aircraft carburetors 
are leak-proof . . . unaffected by gasoline and oil. Spongex valve floats 
on compressed air lines are strong ... resist pressures up to 150 psi. 
Spongex, now sewn into bathing suits, is light, undetectable . . . yet life-saving. 
Spongex seine floats cost less than cork ,. . are impervious to salt water 
and sea growths. Spongex flutterboards are resilient, prevent injury to other 
swimmers. Spongex life rings have permanent finish, need no paint or covering. 
These are just a few of the ways in which Spongex can be used 
for flotation. And flotation is but one of the many functions of Spongex cellular 


materials, Others are insulation, sound and vibration damping, 


shock absorption, sealing and cushioning. If you'll 
OOOO 


write us, we'll be happy to give you the complete Spongex story. 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
17 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 
Canadian Sponge Rubber Products, Lid., Waterville, Que. 
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NOW YOU CAN roll up more 
lengths per hour...with less labor! 
Rolling and paper-wrapping handled 
in one speedy operation. DYKEN 
Automatic Rolling Machines (fully 
patented) available for all material 
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operation permits using unskilled 
help. Tight, neat rolls require no 
center core or pole. Save time, 
labor, shipping and storage space. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND 
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of your problem for expert analysis 
ond advice. No obligetion. 
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carnings. The suit asked that the five 
directors and the company be held liable 
for dissipation of capital in any divi- 
dend not covered by current earnings. 

Defendants have filed a reply asking 
disrnissal of the suit, and demanding the 
plaintiff to show cause. 

The lumber company, which re 
portedly will be liquidated in about six 
years when its timber holdings are ex- 
hausted, was formed in 1923 by the 
consolidation of three companies, one 
owned by Avery and members of his 
family. Annual sales run about $1.5- 
million. 

The Averys are said to own about 
20% of the stock, with three other 
families owning blocks of about the 
same size. Avery had been president 
since 1946. 


Technicians Salaries 
Show National Pattern 


rhere’s a nationwide salary pattern— 
regardless of industry, company size, or 
location—for administrative and tech- 
nical employees such as engineers, de- 
signers, quality control specialists 

That’s the finding of an American 
Management Assn. survey checking into 
370 employees in 32 companies repre- 
senting 16 industries. 

This pattern means that the spread 
between the highest paid and the low- 
est paid in any particular technical job 
doesn’t vary much. For instance, the 
highest paid junior engineer in the sur- 
vey got only 26% more than the low- 
est paid—which is probably less than the 
normal spread in salary ranges 

AMA says that, in other surveys of 
higher levels of management, salary is 
much more erratic—depending on 
profits, industry, location. For second- 
level management, the size of a depart- 
ment usually determines pay scales 

Here are other facts that AMA’s con- 
tinuing survey of salaried people turned 
up: 

¢Only 21% of the companies 
checked pay overtime to empleyees ex- 
empt from wage-hour regulations. Of 
these, a third cut that off at a $7,000- 
a-vear salary level 

¢ 35% of the companies include 
exempt employees in any general pay 
increase, but many use a $10,000-a- 
year cutoff beyond which general pay 


hikes don’t apply 


Hilton Reshuffles 


Statler Management 


Conrad Hilton, president of Hilton 
Hotels Corp., quickly revamped top 
management of Hotels Statler Co., Inc., 
after his purchase of controlling inter- 





est in the chain last weck Aug.7 
"54,p31). 

In the shuffle, Arthur F. D 
brother of Supreme Court } 
liam O. Douglas, was drop; 
dent. Hilton was elected 

Hilton also placed himself and 
other Hilton executives o1 board. 
Two of the old board m were 
retained. 

Douglas had asked st ers to 
approve sale of the Stat! hain to 
William Zeckendorf, pre nt of 
Webb & Knapp, Inc. The deal 
through when Hilton bought 
controlling stock from Stat! irs. 


ul y] is, 
& 
Wil 
presi 
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MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Business planes in the | far out 
number those used by 
lines. Latest count by the Aircraft In 
dustries Assn. of America 1] 
business-owned planes as 
owned by regular airlines. U.S 
panies also own almost tv 
multi-engine transports as domestic ait 
lines. 


a 
New head of Kaiser-Wi ledo 
(Ohio) operation is S. A. | once 
a vice-president of Ka Motors 
Corp. and later of Willys M 
Girard becomes second man 
pany under K-W Pres. | 
With Kaiser on the West ' 
of the time, Girard will be 
for the operation. 


Inc. 
com 
K 11SCT 
much 


on ible 


6 
Personnel staffs of most U.S 
thinned out this vear in tion to 
the number of employee 
A survey by the Ur: of 
Minnesota’s Industrial Re 
ter showed there was an ge of 
0.65 staff members to 
ployees. Last year's figure { 


ipanics 


l tine em- 


® 
U.S. Steel Homes, Inc. 
president. He is H. Douglass M 
one-time engineering and 
tive for U.S. Steel Corp 
company. Formerly known a 
Homes, the company m 
cated houses. 
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Top jobs at General Moto 
be more plentiful than ever if Louis ( 
Goad, executive vice-pre reads 
the future correctly. Go told the 
600-man graduating class General 
Motors Institute that gr ich as 
theirs probably have an track, 
too. A 1953 survey, he sa howed 
there were 3,414 living graduates of 
GMI-—2,399 still employed GM, 
and “not a few of them” » posi 


rp. will 


tions. 
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MUSCLES OF OIL 


that catch the plane on the flying trapeze... 
can work for you on the ground 


Our favorite trapeze act is the one where an Air _— of unusual jobs... this trapeze-lowering actuator 
Force B-36 bomber carries its own F-84 fighter that uses a double telescope boom to permit 
protection below its giant bomb bay, releases _—rapid long extension and compact folding. Or an 
the fighter for reconnaissance and fighting, then Aerot Ball-Screw Actuator that requires no 
picks it up in mid-air for the trip home. This _lubrication, hence can work efficiently even 
aerial act is done by a giant trapeze that releases _—in high temperatures that would cook the lubri 
and retrieves the fighter. cant out of ordinary screw-mechanisms, Or an 
actuator that maintains its precise positioning 
even against the buffeting pressure of a 2500-mil« 
gale in a model wind-tunnel. 


One of our Agrot Actuators, driven by oil pres- 
sure, lowers and raises the trapeze and the 


fighter quickly, smoothly, dependably. 
Agro. Actuators are designed by Cleveland . Let us talk with dasa about your 
es problems that might be solved 


Pneumatic to operate either by oil-driven pistons ren? sis ee aa on 
or by the famous high-efficiency Azrot Ball- nt 7 BONE 8 ASROL Actuator O 
Screw Mechani Ball-Screw Mechanism. Write 
ggasi today for booklet B-8, and tel! 


We engineer and build actuators to do all sorts us your problem in some detai! 








mn TO CUSHION SHOCK... 
Es Poper ann poate CPT"s shock absorber principle combines pneumatic and hydraulic 

| : cushioning. It can control minute vibrations or tons of impact. It is 
- the shock absorber for the largest aircraft landing gears (CPT is the 

world’s biggest manufacturer of landing gears), and the same princi- 
ples are often adapted to finger-sized units. May we discuss with you 
how to take the shock out of stopping or the motion out of vibration? 
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® U.S. customers are so rich, have such a range of deci- 
sions in their buying that they baffle marketing experts 
—and economists 


@ U.S. workers have a new — and wide — choice as to 
where they'll work, how they'll work, how much they’!! 
do 


@ It all adds up to a top problem for business. And business 
is turning to science to find the tools to meet the problem 


@ Here Business Week explores, for the first time, the 
possibilities of these new tools. To find out the sort of 
thing they can do, check yourself on these questions: 


Should a foreman be more interested in getting the work out than 
he is in the people in the crew? 


It's been found that under an efficiency-minded foreman, the crew 
will probably be happier. But it won't get as much work done. 


Does consumer income alone govern consumer spending? Or are 
there such things as buying and nonbuying moods? 
Research has proved there are real swings in consumer mood, has 


found ways to measure them, is now trying to figure just how they 
influence spending. 


Why did most housewives fail to use instant coffee for years after 
it came on the market? 
A study demonstrated that it made them feel lazy and ashamed of 
themselves. 


Should advertising for a familiar product emphasize its rea! use 
(that soap cleans your face), or some auxiliary value (such as scent)? 


Ways have been developed to find just what does contro! choice 
among brands. But the methods involve expensive surveys and analyses. 


CLEARLY, any alert and reason- I can learn and apply in my own d 
ably skeptical businessman is going to ings with people? 


be asking himself some questions when 
he keeps running into intriguing hints 
like those above. 

Is this sort of thing a fad, he may 
ask, a novelty that will blow over in 
1 few years? 

Are these fascinating bits and pieces 
of information the product of a full- 
fledged technique of human engineer- 
ing on which I can rely as I can on 
the findings of, say, chemistry or elec- 
tronics? 

Is all this research producing a new 
way of looking at human nature that 
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Right now, is there anything it 
for me, or is all this just a pron 
the future? 

For the last several mont 
editors of BUSINESS WEEK have 
taking a cold, layman’s lool 
current efforts to apply th 
and findings of the behavi 
to business problems—talking to 
tics and enthusiasts, trying to 
what amounts to a businessma: 
ment of what's here. 

This is the way it looks 

¢ One positive result of 





“. .. most people, a good deal of the time, do what they 
want to do, not just what they have to do. . .” 


continuing importance to business has 
ilready emerged. That is the work at 
the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan, an organiza- 
tion whose studies on the psychologic 
factors in the business cycle have fre- 
quently made news in BUSINESS WEEK 
(BW —Jul.31°54,p60) Its research is 
providing a continuing, trustworthy 
measurement of consumer attitudes that 
shape the course of business. This meas 
ure is already an important indicator 
of the business climate. It promises 
to turn into a genuine predictive tool, 
through an expansion of the work 
that the Ford Foundation will finance. 

¢ Scattered everywhere through 
the research results are isolated nuggets 
of suggestive and useful information— 
customer attitudes toward specific 


products, indications of how workers 
1espond to different types of treatment, 
clues to people's spending and saving 


com- 
why 


why some 


effective, 


habits, evidence on 
mittee imectings are 
others aren't 

¢ No simfle theory of human be 
havior has gained general acceptance 
among behavior scientists’; But you 
can sense, vaguely, that the many dif- 
ferent, and sometimes contradictory, 
theories now in use are slowly converg- 
ing toward a common view 

¢ An accepted technique of meas- 
urement and observation has definitely 
emerged from the work of these 
sciences. For business, this is perhaps 
the most important fact of all. It 
means that, if-vou are willing to spend 
the money, vou can now get definite, 
trustworthy answers to specific questions 
about how and why people act, instead 
of relying on guesswork or intuition 
“How do people feel about my 
widgets?” “Why do they like the red 
package bettcr than the green one?” 
“Why do mv salesclerks refuse to ask 
the supervisor for help when they get 
in trouble with a customer?” “Why 
are there more absences in the uptown 
plant than in the downtown one?” 

¢ Today's emphasis on people's 
motives, the search for a science of 
behavior, is more than just a fad. Far 
from bivwing over, vou can expect it 
to keep getting more important—be 
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cause it meets business needs arising 
from a real and important change in 
American society over the past two or 
three decades. 

Take a look, first, at the nature of 
that change. 


CHOICE has become a new, mys 


terious chaotic element in Twentieth 
Century American society rhrough 
most of history, people have had to 
lead fairly circumscribed lives. Eco- 
nomic, political, and technical condi 
tions just about dictated what they had 
to do to survive. What they had to 
do, they did—and a businessman who 
understood those conditions could deal 
with people fairly successfully 

Todays businessman has begun to 
realize that he is operating in a society 
so rich, fluid, and skillful that few 
people in it are completely governed 
by necessity. Most people, a good deal 
of the time, do what they want to do, 
not just what they have to do 

Take customers and their spending. 
* Deferrable Dollars—Today, Americans 
spend some 12% of their income 
on durable goods—cars, refrigerators, 
houses, furniture. Few of these things 
are “luxuries” by present standards, but 
nearly all of them are deferrable; the 
typical auto buyer has a pretty free 
choice whether to make his present 
car do for another year or get a new 
one, 

In a sense, even the 
come available for spending is a matter 
of choice, too. Backlogs of savings and 
easy installment credit let everyone 
spend last year’s income and next year’s 
income now, if thev choose 

Or take another arca of business 
Take working. 

Few people can get along without 
a job. But a surprisingly large propor 
tion of people have a considerable de 
gree of choice as to how much work 
they do at their jobs. Much of industry 
that 
and 


amount of in 


is now so large and bureaucratic 
it’s hard to tell who's working 
who isn’t. Few employers are able or 
willing any longer to operate on the 
basis that “if the so-and-so won't work, 
boot him out and get someone who 


will.” Instead, they worry about how 


they can get their peopl 00se to 
work rather than to loaf 


ALMOST any bu 


sense that he is operatin 
world which, in a was 

before, is a world of peop 
a world of machinery an 
materials and logical con 

Chere is a type of engin 
or finance-minded _ bus 
whom this is an irritating 
unfair situation. But even { 
nessman who figures that 
thing he knows it’s pe 
has a record of success 
even for him there are 
culties. 

If he is the top man 
spread himself thin enor 
his intuitive understandin 
organization? What can 
managers under him? Cl 
personal theories about 
things aren’t half so good 
practice is; and who is 
of the many aspects of h 
are the real secrets of its 

For two or three cent 
areas of knowledge, peop! 
to the methods of scien 
out of dilemmas such as t 
a powerful technique, th 
acteristic intellectual devi 
civilization. So it’s sma!l 
in the vears since the w 
more practical men in 
government have been | 
fully at the sciences of hu 
—psychology, psychiatry, 
thropology, social psych 
for usable ways of predi 
trolling people's choices. 


THE BUSINESSMAN 


looking to the scientists f 

finds himself in an 

baffling situation. He 

Freudian psychiatrist and 

the Oedipus complex, the 

the death-wish. He can ird 
and see a man with a not tting 
outside a large wooden b« 

dog is undergoing frustrati 

Dichter’s Institute for M 

tions he’ll find interviewer 

cosy chats with citizen: 

about their health. At Polit 

Inc., he'll find mathemati 

out rigorous procedure 

effect, evervone in Ameri 

and pull them out at rand 

confusing. Some of thes 

him q 


differen 


seem to be telling 
things. But the 
vocabularies will be so gt 
not even clear whether th 
contradicting each other 
At the same time—tanta 
questing businessman will | 
across individual research 
those at the 


beginning of 
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conclusions that seem point ight at 
his daily problems. But h riously 
dare he take them? 
¢ Young Disciplines—Although the be- 
havior sciences have a long | they 
Finger grip V4, are basically young disciplines. It’s only 
never touches ink. No chance Y in the last 20 or 30 years, most workers 
for ink to touch you. ' would agree, that these s have 
emerged from the phase of | philos- 
ophizing and word juggling 
In the long-establish iysical ? 
sciences you'll find plenty of confusion 
hs and disagreement at the f tiers of 
Point instantly ’ research, but at the center there’s a 
interchangeable and renewable. core of accepted doctrin u can 
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apparatus, many psychologists would 
argue, is less a description of the human 
mind than a description of the middle- 
class Viennese mind of the early 
Twentieth Century. 
¢ Repression—Another central element 
in Freudian thinking is repression—the 
way dangerous and painful feelings get 
censored out of the conscious mind into 
the subconscious, and the ways they 
leak back again to distort conscious be- 
havior. This is a crucial matter for 
psychiatrists trying to cure people in 
trouble. But investigators trying to un- 
derstand the public behavior of large 
numbers of people tend to ignore it and 
to be rather suspicious of research that 
claims to get at suppressed material. 
Partly, this reflects a feeling that such 
material is the sort of private, almost 
random, data that cancels out—except 
when you are dealing with people one 
at a time. More to the point, is the rec- 
ognition that, by definition, repressed 
feelings are painful feelings, and that 
it hurts to bring them into the light, 
as anyone who has been through an- 
alysis can testify. The psychiatrist's pa- 
tient is suffering neurotic misery and 
wants to be cured; he’s willing to un- 
dergo the pain, but the general public 
isn’t. 


IF THE PICTURE of human na- 


ture that permeates the behavior 
sciences has sloughed off a lot of Freud, 
it has also made major additions to his 
thinking. The biggest is the emphatic 
belief that people are inherently social. 
You can’t understand people, this view 
implies, if you consider them in isola- 
tion, or even if you deal with them just 
as independent units influenced by, and 
reacting against, the people around 
them. Rather, most investigators now 
think of people as naturally and will- 
ingly members of all sorts of groups— 
of families, working crews, communi- 
ties, neighborhoods. 

Each individual gets a big share of 
his habits, wishes, and ideas from the 
groups he’s part of, while he himself 
plays a part in shaping the attitudes 
of those groups. 


The way things go now, a researcher 


he le! 
‘ne * Nae) 


a. 


trying to understand 
worker bears down hard 
he is or is not frequenth 
be less likely to probe int 
ual worker's private m: 
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cooperative behavior, this is the way to 
get it.” 


THERE'S ONE MORE central 
theme running through the thinking 
of most behavioral scientists: People, 
it’s true, are not fundamentally rational. 
But they are fundamentally purposive. 

Human behavior rarely arises out of 
logical calculation of benefits and losses. 
But neither is it random or piecemeal. 
Almost always it falls into recognizable 
patterns—and at the center of each pat- 
tern is a motive, a need. The motive 
may be as immediate as to get across 
the street or as remote as to bring about 
the kingdom of God on earth. But 
universally—in a pedantic, but graphic 
phrase~human behavior is goal-seek- 
ing behavior. And the sovehaloniet' 
way of studying behavior is getting to 
be in terms of its goals. 

The words you find running through 
the talking and thinking and writing 
of the scientists are: motives, needs, 
wishes, drives, attitudes, aspirations. 
The different words have different 
shades of meaning and often different 
meanings for different users. The word 
“drives” sometimes is used in contexts 
stressing the physiological origins of 
motives; “aspirations” have a_ long- 
range and large-scale feeling; “atti- 
tudes” are often thought of as repre- 
senting potential patterns of behavior 
ready to be put into effect when a suit- 
able motive exists, as a readiness to be 
motivated in a certain way. But essen- 
tially they all express the same concept. 


THE WHOLE PICTURE, you 


might say, adds up to this: 
¢ If you want to understand a per- 
son’s behavior, find out what he wants. 

The hopeful layman perks up at this 
eye “Now we're getting somewhere,” 
1e may well conclude. “That's a good 
basic rule for dealing with people, for 
predicting what they're going to do or 
even for getting them to ‘io what I 
want them to, Next step is to get a list 
of the things people really want, right 
down deep. I suppose you'd start with 
the idea that everybody wants security. 
Then . . . well, let’s see where these 
scientific johrmnies take it from there.” 

It sounds nice, but it’s not that 
simple. 

The things people want—even right 
down decp—are almost infinitely various. 
A Nebraska furmer is likely to feel quite 
different needs from those of a Madison 
Avenue account executive. Neither is 
likely to have the same motives as a 
Chicago North Side high school girl or 
a housewife in Spruce Pine, N. C. 
Moreover, the chances are that each of 
them, or their equivalents, had rather 
different motives in 1944 from those 
they have now. And all of them would 
find the deeply felt needs of a Pueblo 
Indian almost incomprehensible. 
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“The most inclusive statement that 
can be made about human nature,” says 
one standard textbook, “is that humans 
have an enormous capacity for acquir- 
ing motives.” 
¢ Learned—Most motives, and nearly 
all the interesting ones, are learned 
motives, picked up through the ex- 
periences of a lifetime. In a diffuse 
society such as ours, which offers an 
immense variety of experiences, it’s 
no wonder that you encounter all sorts 
of different motivations. 

The motive-learning process _ itself 
seems to be simple enough. When a 
human being feels a need, he seeks out 
a means to satisfy the need. Before 
long, the means itself is felt as a new 
need—a need that may persist as such 
even after the original need it satisfied 
has disappeared. 

A baby at birth has a mere handful 
of physiologically determined goals— 
food, water, warmth, and the like. (A 
few more develop later on, sex needs 
and probably a physiological need to 
care for children in women who have 
recently given birth; but the gamut is 
not now considered ever to be very 
long.) 
¢ Means and End—The hungry baby 
discovers that the nearness of its mother 
satishies hunger. Within a week or two, 
the nearness of mother is a goal in its 
own right. Later on, the mother’s ap- 
proval becomes a means to her nearness 
and goes through the same process. Still 
later, being a good boy becomes a means 
to mother’s approval and then, in turn, 
an end in itself. And long after the 
nearness of money has become a better 
way than the nearness of mummy to 
satisfy hunger, many men remain fond 
of their mothers. Even in a man es- 
tranged from his family, the need to 
be a good boy may make him an upright 
citizen and a good security risk. 

A simple process. But obviously it 
doesn’t have to go through very many 
branches to produce an immensely com- 
plicated pattern of motivations. Clearly, 
the pattern is far too complicated to be 
dealt with by any list of “the ten basic 
motivations in people.” 


“WELL THEN,” says the hopeful 
layman, “have I still got anything in 
that rule about dealing with people by 
finding out what they want? It seems 
they can want almost anything.” 

It’s still a useful rule even though 
it’s no slide rule for human relations. 
In dealing with one person face to face 
it’s not usually too difficult to find out 
what he wants. You can ask him, for 
instance. Sometimes, of course, he 
doesn’t really know or won't tell you. 
But even then if you pay attention to 
the way he acts in various situations you 
can often make a pretty good guess at 
what he’s after. 

This, of course, is the way men who 


are sensitive and skillful in getting 
along with people have always operated. 
The new problem is to find ways of 
applying the same sensitivity and skill 
to dealings with large numbers of peo 
ple—with 500 employees, with @ million 
customers, with a dozen members of 
the board of directors. And it’s here 
that the findings and techniques of the 
behavior sciences have something to 
offer. 


TO START WITH, the vast jum 


ble of possible human motives is not 
so chaotic as it might seem. If you 
look at the groups of which people are 
members, you find that on subject mat 
ter relevant to cach particular group 
the members of the group tend to share 
the same needs and wants. 

This is not the elementary matter of 
classification it sounds like. It’s not, 
for instance, just that because of the 
nature of farming farmers always want 
high prices or always want to be inde 
pendent. Rather, it’s things such as 
this: “Right now the men in the No. 
2 hammer crew in the foundry want to 

roduce 42 units a day, no more, no 
ess.” 

You can do more than just classify 
an gg you can observe the current 
goals of functioning groups of people. 
(Thus, it might make psychologic, as 
well as statistical, sense to say that “‘this 
year most farmers want high crop price 
supports, and they want them more 
than they want to be free of production 
controls.’’) 
¢ By Accident—To a degree there's an 
almost accidental element in the ex- 
istence of group motives; people with 
similar aie often tend to get into the 
same groups. Then, too, people in the 
same groups have common experic)ices, 
which would tend to produce similar 
needs. But beyond that, something 
more important and less obvious is in 
volved. 

The essence of it is this: A basic prop- 
erty of groups is that they tend to gen 
erate and enforce shared motives in 
their members. 

The success of Alcoholics Anony 
mous is a startling demonstration of 
the strength of the forces involved 

Just how groups do this is not yet 
clearly understood. A great deal of 
work is being done on where the shared 
motives come from in the first place, 
why some people are able to resist them 
and why some aren't, by just what 
mechanisms they are enforced on the 
members. 

Here’s one such mechanism, for in- 
stance: Observations of many natural 
and experimentally created groups show 
that the members talk especially often 
to anyone who wants something differ- 
ent from what the group wants. The 

cater the deviation the more the talk. 

¢ effect of two people talking is 
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. will the behavior sciences eventually permit a 


psychologist to design a personnel program the way an 


engineer designs a bridge? .. . 


to bring their needs closer together. 
Hence the deviant in a group is exposed 
to a force toward the center, which in- 
creases the farther he deviates (up to 
some critical point where he leaves or 
is expelled from the group). Obviously, 
a dynamic system of this sort would 
tend to maintain uniformity 

* More Manageable—This property of 
groups makes the whole problem of 
dealing with Pgs motives much 
more manageable. In dealing with a 
particular population of people you 
don’t have to operate just on the basis 
of some statistical average of the vast 
range of human needs represented, be 
ing effective with the few people who 
happen to fall close to the average, but 
losing contact with the rest. Instead, 
you can expect that pcople’s motiva- 
tions will eat into identifiable clusters, 
each enforced by one of the groups in 
the population. If you can locate these 
motive clusters you are in a position to 
deal intelligently with nearly all the 
people inv ved. 

It looks as if our one-sentence sum- 
mary of a few pages back could be ex- 
panded into something like this 

¢ To understand people's behavior, 
find out what they want. 

¢ Don’t make the mistake of think- 
ing they all want the same thing. 

¢ One good way to find out what 
they want is to find out what the groups 
they belong to want. 

¢ One good way to change what 


they want is to work through the 
groups they are in. 

I'he trick still is to locate the si 
nificant clusters of motives. ‘There's 


just one way to do it. You go out and 
look for them. This takes money in 
fair quantity and expert help. But so 
far there’s nothing in science to substi- 
tute for it. 

There’s no calculus of motives that 
will tell you in advance how people 


feel. 
CAN ONE FORESEE such a 


calculus in the future? Are the behavior 
sciences moving in a direction that 
might eventually permit a psvchologist 
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MOTIVATIONS starts 


to design a personnel pri 
an engimecr designs a brid 
look that way now 

Some temporary 
trustworthy 
already. For example: ‘t 
search Center at 
Michigan has been inve 
sttituces of crews of semi 
ers in large companics, % 
msurancc Compaliics, 
plants, and a railroad. 1 
portant and amazingly 
tivational pattern running 
these. It will be describe: 
report, but the point h 
researchers at the Survey ¢ 
doubtless now predict—an 
startled if they were w1 
vestigation of similar 
other companies would s! 
pattern. 
¢ Beginnings?— That's sig: 
most sownds like the beg 
calculus of motives. But 
to remember that the con 
limited to a particular 
doing a particular type of 
over, you have no 
same pattern will exist 
now. 

Another possibility. If 
the direction of present st 
structure and functioning 
the interrelations 
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comsistencies 


the | 


as5sura 


among, t 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 
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Motivation stady have | 
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Single copies of the study 
sent to BW subscribers 
quest without  charg« 
copies will be billed at th: 
ing rates; ] to 19 copies 
11-100 copies, 40¢; | 
copies, 30¢; over 1,000, 25, 
dress orders to Reprin 
Business Week, 330 West 
Street, New York 36, \. \ 
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you can suspect the possibility that 
eventually it may be possible to pin- 
point investigations of motives and atti- 
tudes. In other words, you might be 
able to find the crucial core of feeling 
in a particular group and concentrate 
your observations on that. Or it might 
be possible, knowing the motivations 
of a particular group, to predict some 
of the motives of another group differ- 
ing from it in known ways. 

¢ Guessing—But that’s all speculative. 
For the present, the type of predicting 
that can be foreseen with some conf- 
dence might be exemplified by a long 
term project going on at the Yale Labor 
and Management Center. The center 
has been developing a system for analyz- 
ing the operations of organizations—a 
company, a hospital, a union, or what 
ever. Interviewing most of the people 
in the organization, the analysts get a 
picture of the functions to be per- 
formed and of the formal and informal 
requirements and satisfactions for any- 
one who performs the functions. 

At the same time, with other ques- 
tions, they are finding out the needs 
and hopes of the particular people in 
the organization. Matching these two 
sets of data against each other, they 
construct an “index of fusion,” measutr- 
ing how well they match up. 

At this point the Yale ag think 
they can make a general statement: 
An organization with a low index of 
fusion is in for trouble. 

From this index the Center has been 
able to predict with rather startling 
accuracy that certain people would leave 
an organization, that there would be 
trouble in certain departments, and 
the like. 


THERE'S NO SIGN then that 


the science of behavior is getting ready 
to spawn some monster of human engi- 
neering, manipulating a population of 
puppets from behind the scenes. In- 
deed it’s hard to find anything very 
sinister about a science whose principal 
conclusion is that you get along with 
people by giving them what they want. 

Meanwhile the great achievement of 
the science—one of the major triumphs 
of the social sciences—has been to de- 
velop powerful methods for finding out 
what any particular set of people do 
want at any particular time. It's now 
possible, if you'll take the trouble, to 
find out how any population you are 
interested in feels about almost any 
subject you want to name, how in- 
tensely they feel it, and-—-sometimes— 
why they feel that way. 

For the next two weeks, in the 
remaining sections of this article, the 
editors of BUSINESS WEEK will report to 
executives on how some of these tech- 
niques work and on some of the specific 
discoveries about customers and workers 
that have come out of their use. 
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lerthere Plains 


If all the underground water in 
one Northern Plains state were on 
top of the ground, it would form 
a lake 420 miles long, 210 miles 
wide and about 20 feet deep. 


That’s just one example of the +tre- 
mendous water resources within easy 
reach of industry in most of the North- 
ern Plains region of Nebraska, lowa, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and western 
Wisconsin, 


Water is everywhere. Minnesota is the 
land of 10,000 lakes . . . Nebraska is 
Otoe Indian for “Flat Water” and has 
more miles of rivers than any other 
state... Rock Rapids, Cedar Falls and 
lowa Falls are common town names in 
a state where the water level in man 

wells is only a few feet below the groun 


NORTH DAKOVA MINNESOTA 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SEHK ASKA 


Whether your industry requires 10,000 

allons per minute or only 1,000, 
there’s an area in the Northern Plains 
to meet your needs. And now, ene of 
the biggest flood control and irrigation 
projects in the world has reached the 
stage where even the very banks of the 
Missouri River itself are attractive in- 
dustrial sites. 


Coupled with vitally important water 

resources are abundant supplies of eco 

nomical, dependable natural gas, fed 

to industries of the Northern Plains 

through the more than 8,000 miles of 
ipelines of Northern Natural Gas 
mpany. 


Vast transportation networks . . . rail 
boat, and air... bring the industrial 
centers of the Northern Plains within 
easy reach of the raw materials and 
major markets of the nation and 
of the world. 


If you’re planning to relocate your in 
dustry to the heart-land of America 
the Northern Plains deserves your ¢« lose 
investigation. Our Area Development 
Department can help you Write 
Northern Natural Gas Company, Oma- 
ha, Nebraska. 


orthern 


EF TURAL GAS 





These Are the Northern Plains States: MINNESOTA 
IOWA « NEBRASKA + THE; DAKOTAS + WISCONSIN 
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What Lies 


It seems to be good merger weather. 
There have probably been more cor- 
porate weddings, engagements, and 
rumored romances in the news lately 
than at any time since the late 1920s. 
Amid all this, many an executive is 
likely to wonder whether his company 
ought to merge with somebody, too. 
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Behind the Headlines 


field of business, or with n an 
entirely different field? If we 
make it one in our own fiek ld it 


If he thinks about it seriously, sooner 
or later he will find himself asking 
questions in three main categories: 

Why do companies merge? What 
would my company stand to gain? 

On what pattern should the merger 
be drawn up? Should my company try 
to get together with one in our own 


be a company that does « 
we do? Or should we trv t 
with, for instance, one of ou 
terials suppliers? 

How does a corporation n 
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"Dee paper freight keep yuu in low gear ? 


Many a firm has suddenly shifted into high simply by 
dumping its heavy load of paper-work. 

One good example is Cassens Transport Co., of Hamel, 
Iil., hauling automobiles from manufacturers to dealers. 

Cassens rigs haul hundreds of loads a month, often on 
lease contract for other haulers. Contract terms vary. So 
do pay-rates for drivers, who earn full rate while driving 
a loaded rig, get only half when “deadheading” empty. 
All of which complicates Cassens’ accounting. 

Solution to Cassens’ problem was a McBee Keysort 
Trip Ticket that consolidates a mass of information, re- 
cords every pertinent detail of a trip. When a rig returns 
to Hamel, the facts are quickly tabulated without expen- 

gS Re sg glee "RW. 614-54. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The McBee Company * 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
We're interested in knowing how KEYSORT can improve 


PAYROLL AND MATERIAL COSTING 
LABOR COSTING AND INVENTORY CONTROL 


C) ORDER PRODUCTION 
ANALYSIS CONTROL C) phe 
FIRM. 


our 

















BY. NO. OF EMPLOYEES. 


sive machines or specially trained personnel. 

With the Keysort Trip Ticket, Cassens has up-to-date 
data for prompt calculation of payrolls, knows whether 
contracts will be profitable, can see how business is going 
in time to make smart decisions. Says Operations Man- 
ager Elmer Schumacher, “One compact report carries 
every operational factor we need for final reports.” 

The trained McBee man near you will be glad to study 
your records problem. Ask him to drop in. Or mail coupon. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort ~The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Offices in principal cities. The McBee Company, Ltd., 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ontario. 








“DIAMOND WHEELS 


BAY STATE, pioneers 
in grinding wheel 
progress since 1922 
and a leading 
supplier to industry 
announces its latest 
sparkling development 
. +. @ new vitrified 
bond Diamond 
grinding wheel. 


Send for new handbook 







includes 
net prices 
in all bonds: 
Vitrified, 
Metal 
Resinoid 






BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO. 
Westhoro, Mass., U. 5. A. 


“a 
Cleweland, Detroit. Pittshured 
All Primeipal Cities 
Fim my), oa le 
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mechanically? 
right company, get together with it, 
decide who should pay whom for what? 
* Panorama—The first two of these 
groups of questions can be answered 
fairly well by looking around at the 
panorama of 1954 mergers. A com- 
pany might have any of several .reasons 
for secking a merger. And-generally 
speaking—-these are the reasons that de- 
termine the merger pattern 

*A company might want to 
reach out bevond its own operation. 
For instance, a paper manufacturer 
might reach backward and acquire a 
lumber mill, or forward and acquire 
a paper products company or wolllins 
both. This would put the company in 
@ position to save money all along the 
line. This type of merger is sometimes 
called “vertical.” 

* A company might want to join 
forces with another that makes the 
same product, and perhaps sells it in 
the same territory. The idea behind 
this is to improve competitive position, 
make savings in purchase of materials, 
and get the advantages of a bigger 
sales network. This kind of merger is 
often called “horizontal.” Examples are 
recent mergers in the auto industry— 
Studebaker and Packard, Nash and 
Hudson. 

* Diversification may be the goal 
of a merger, especially during times of 
fierce competition. Take the case of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. To back 
up its railroad equipment business— 
which is prone to heavy fluctuation— 
the company acquired Melpar, Inc., 
an electronics and research company; 
Le Roi Co., maker of industrial com- 
pressors, engines, and construction and 
mining es and Le Tourneau 
Co., manufacturer of carth-moving 
equipment. 

¢ Another reason behind a merger 
may be a desire for high-grade manage- 
ment. There’s one case on record in 
which a company merged, at a cost 
of some $1-million, mainly to get the 
services of the other company’s presi- 
dent and its chief executive officer 
¢ Still another reason was in the 
mind of Texas Instruments, Inc., when 
it merged with Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Co, (BW—Apr.17°54,p80). ‘Texas 
Instruments wanted, among other 
things, the rubber company’s listing on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Con- 
ventional steps toward getting a Big 
Board listing can sometimes take as 
long as five years. 

It’s not always true, of course, that 
a company has a single, clear-cut reason 
for joming forces with another. More 
often than not, a combination of 
motives dictates the move. In the 
current spate of marriages in the tex- 
tile Ale me (BW—Jul.31°54,p58), 
there are all sorts of motives—from the 





hope of a big company to diversify to 





How do we find the 


5 OR 





the simple desire of a st: ig small 
company to be bought the steel 
industry, the prime mot behind 
mergers have been (1) to i com 
petitive standing and (2) to diversify 
* Spreading the Word—How have all 
these mergers been brought about? 
Strangeh enough, som the big 
est mergers have started w 1 casual 
remark, An executive is chatting with 
his banker, or his lawyer r with a 
remote business ac quaintan He lets 
fall the observation that id wat 
for his company to boost its sales, ot 


solve its supply problem, 1 t be to 
buy another outfit 


This seed, planted unwittingly, may 
take root and eventually ¢ into a 
full-fledged rumor. The word runs 
through the trade: XYZ. ¢ looking 
for another to buy. And er OF 
later, XYZ Co. hears fi me ot 
more companies that wou! to be 
bought. XYZ may not ha en con 
sidering a merger before, but now that 
the opportunity has been delivered 
neatly packaged to its door nay de 
cide to act. 

This is the way many n rs have 
been initiated. One consultant on 
mergers explains it this w: Owners 
wishing to dispose of a vy are 
reluctant to come out flat nd say 
their property is for sale. It's only hu 
man nature to be reluctant ut mak- 
ing such a disclosure until after a serious 
buyer has shown himself 1 to put 
cash on the barrelhead. P: ture dis- 
closure might lose the co valu 


able personnel, and also sal 

“But let a strong compa: 
earnings and a supply of cash drop the 
hint that it’s looking f uitable 
concern to acquire, and th ord on 
those that can be had t what 
price—flushes out fast.” 
¢ Intermediaries—Not al! I 
accomplished, however, b hint- 
and-wait method. Sometin 1 com- 
pany with a definite desire to make a 
merger will go about findin partner 
systematically: 
¢ It can get in touch a big 
investment banking hous¢ Leh- 
man Brothers of New York 

¢The company ma to a 

brokerage firm, such as } York’s 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenn Beane 
Many brokerage houses on Stock 
Exchange have a fair amount experi- 
ence in finding congenial rs for 
merger-minded clients. 

© The job can be put i: han¢ 
of a private company that ializes 
in negotiating mergers, suc! Ham- 
mond, Kennedy & Legg | f New 
York. 
The Job—The intermed bank, 
broker, or merger specialist ys an 
important part im the affair. Having 
brought the merger partn: gether, 
the mtennediary often tak ) the 
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where there’s ELECTRICAL POWER 


To meet the needs of modern industry and living, power and light 
companies have doubled their generating capacity in 7 years and 
expect to double it again by 1961. Service-proved insulated 
cables are a vital link in the transmission and distribution of this 
power. Okonite has designed and manufactured dependable power 
cables for over 75 years. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 


...there’s QKONITE CABLE 








FULL VISION 





means you'll Move More 


witha MICHIGAN 


Step into a MICHIGAN* 
cab, and sit in the operator’s 
comfortable seat. Notice how 
easy it is to follow every move 
on the job. 3604 square inches 
of glass!-—see what excellent 
vision is provided, in all direc- 
tions and overhead. 

Here, indeed, is a master- 
piece of smart modern design; 
a truly functional cab—-fully 





ventilated, quiet; a comfort- 
able cab designed to make the 
operator’s job as easy as pos- 
sible. Look, also, at the outside 
of the cab; at the adjustable 
louvers on both sides for good 
ventilation; the sliding rear 
doors that make it easy to get 
at the engine; the rear window 
to complete the full-vision 
facility. 

For an easy point-for-point 
comparison of the MICHIGAN 
with other machines, send for 
the MICHIGAN Fact Folio: 
contains full information, in- 
cluding an interesting book 
“More Yardage Through Air 
Power.” The coupon gets 
prompt action. 


*A Trademark of Clork Equipment Company 
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CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 7 ] 
Construction Machinery Division a | 

470 Second Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan j 

Please send the MICHIGAN "24" Fact Folio | 

oonthimn Title — I 
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—— — oe eee eens —_ ] 

Address mss 
County __._. State ___ aes j 
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job of determining what 
panies involved are wort! 

Investment banking c 
have on hand the kil 


necessary for this tas} 


houses, however, genet 
assign this part of the : 
tion to a specialist. 

The task involves eval 
present and projected ea 
principals in the merger 
assets, and (3) their 
“Very often,” says onc 
“considerations of earnin 
ties are secondary to im 

Next, the intermedia: 
can be the hardest job 
the two companies to ag 
“In most cases,” says on 
field, “‘the owners of the 
know exactly what the 
are worth, and have an 
they say are ‘final terms 

“The intermediary's j 
the difference by getting 
or both. to modify ‘fina 
both parties really want 
terms agreeable to both 
arrived at.” 
¢Change—The men 
mergers have been work 
year—and this worries 
Chev wonder if we are 
an era in which big com 
absorbed the little ones 
all the business. The 
hasten to dispel this pi 

One merger consultant 
ness census of his own 
found that there were the 
companies with a 
$500,006 or more. Last 
ber had swelled to 14,00 
to him that “new, su 
prises are being formed a 
faster than established 
uniting with each other 


House Sales Off 


Volume of housing sak 
half of 1954 was slighth 
first six months of last 
prices generally have rem 
year’s levels, according t 
the United States Savi 
League. 

The nationwide surv: 
there were a larger numb« 
and used houses on the 
a year ago, with the ma 
one-family houses particu! 

Other significant findin 

e Medium and low 
remain on the market 
longer than they did a \ 

~ @ Lower priced and 


houses constitute a larg 
market than in 1953 

¢ Rental housing is 
over half the areas surve' 
shortage 
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LINDE 
SERVICE 


..-and the Oxygen Lance 


TAP A SALAMANDER TO SAVE $270,000 
WORTH OF PIG IRON PRODUCTION 





In steel mills, removing salamanders 
from blast furnaces formerly was a costly, 
time-consuming business, You had to coo! 
the furnace before you could blast and 
remove the solid salamander. 

The oxygen powder lance, developed 
by LINDE engineers, makes the removal 
of a salamander in a molten state possible 
~—eliminating the long cooling period. A 
sluiceway is lanced through the bottom 
under the hearth plates and the molten 
metal allowed to run out, 

This LindE SERVICE method saved six 
days of production at 900 tons a day for 
one steel mill. The savings? $270,000 
worth of pig iron production. 


KLINDE SERVICE 


is the unique combination of research, engineer- 
ing, and more than 40 years of accumulated 
know-how that is helping LinpE customers save 
® é tough a prob- money and improve production in their uses of 
or 3h pnadhs Lee oxygen and oxy-acetylene processes. 
SERVICE engineers, 


If your company uses oxygen, LINDE SERVICE can mean 
dollar savings to you. Let us tell you more about it. 


LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
A Division of UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street (143 New York 17, N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company 
Division of Union Cansipe Canava Limitrep 




















_ THE 
CENTRAL sourH 


where industry gees 


Here's your copy of 


“THE CENTRAL SOUTH, 


where industry goes...to work.”’ 


This colorful, free brochure shows you why the 
Central South must be considered in any plan to 
relocate your plant or build a new branch. Rich 
supplies of raw materials... excellent transporta- 
tion... abundant low-cost power and fuel... 
industrious, native-born workers... close proximity 
to growing markets... plus many more vitally 
important elements are available throughout the 
progressive, industrial South. 

Let the Industrial Department of The NC&Stt 
show you around the Central South... write for 
your free copy of ‘The Central South, where 
industry goes... to work.” 


G. G. BARBEE, 

General Industrial Agent 

The Washville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
203-A Union Station 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Gust Address: 


| WESUE te NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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New No. 1 Bank 


Stock increases at New 


York's National City will make 
it the world's largest bank— in 


a way. 


New York's National 
planning an increase 
stock that will make 
largest bank in terms of 
counts. By a vote 
this week, National ( 
tion’s second largest ban} 
deposits, will offer 2.5-mil 
capita] stock to present 
$52.50 per share. (The st 
selling over the counter 
share.) The $52.50 pric 
sent a yield of 4.57% at 
dend rate of $2.40 a ve 
has been paying $2 a year 
crease its payments 
the new offering. 

This increase of capita 
raise National City’s capit 
million, and pump its ca 
plus—including funds of 
City Bank Farmers 
$500-million. Total 
adding undivided profits t 
surplus, would then be 


Con 


capit 


million. Besides pushin 
City ahead of San Franci 
America National Trust 


Trust | 


Assn. in capital funds, th 


crease would cut the ba 
deposits to capital fund 
13-to-l to the traditional! 
of 10-to-1. 

e Leak—The move to 
bank’s capital stock and 
dend was far from unex 
though the bank refused 
deny the increases until |] 
meeting, the news had lea 
than a week before. 

An underwriting grou 
First Boston Corp. will ha 
with the new shares bei 
holders of record as of S« 
rate of one new share fi 
shares held. Warrants fo: 
the new shares will be gox 
30 to Oct. 22. Any share: 
stockholders go to the un 

National Citv now ha 
$20-par shares outstand 
book value of $54.08 a s! 
time the bank increased 
stock was in 195], when 
million shares at $40 per 
ers of capital stock. In | 
City paid a stock dividen: 
for every 24 shares held 
* Merger—On the heel 
about National City’s ca] 
dend hikes, rumors of 
National City and New 
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You probably own 10 or more oil seals 
—almost 50 million families do. Oil seals 
are used throughout every car, and in 
tractors, trucks and buses, too. 


Oil seals “seal” with a steel-erncased 
leather or synthetic rubber member that 
fits snugly around shaft; keeps oil or 
grease in, dirt and water out. Fit must 
be perfect or seal won't work, 


Like other car parts, Detroit tests oil 
seals to be sure they will work right for 
you. Excluding water from wheel bear- 
ings is just one vital thing seals do. 


SAFE DRIVING TIP: Regularly, and 
before vacation driving, have front 
wheel bearings repacked and new oil 
seals installed. Old seals can leak, cause 
bearing failure or grease on brake lin- 
ing. New seals cost little, keep grease 
clean and in place, help insure smooth, 
safe front wheel operation. 


Future cars: what 


Nuclear engines, radar, retractable wings, 
a pressurized, water-tight body. Perhaps 
by 1964 these features will be standard— 
your family sedan will fly, and swim, too. 
But one thing is certain : Detroit will never 
compromise with the sound functional en- 
gineering which has made American cars 


the envy of the world. 


To incorporate still more stamina, per- 
formance and dependability into motor 
cars, engineers are using more oil seals 
each year. (Some cars have 25 or more.) 
Detroit has long recognized the impor- 
tance of oil seals in keeping road dirt and 
water out of wheels and engines, keeping 


lubricants and fluids where they belong. 


NATIONAL MOTOR 


will they be like? 


Over three decades ago Nationa 
neered oil seals. Since then 
250 million of them for Ameri: 
trucks and buses. Plus millions more for 
farm implements, earth-moving and rail 
way equipment, machinery 
ances. Today we can offer you « 
different standard-design s« 
manufacture special seals 


problems. 


oy gag 


O-RINGS SHIMS 
° 
Original equipment on cars, truck 
agricultural and earth-moving eq 
rolling stock, machinery and app! 


BEARING CO., INC. 


General Offices: Redwood City, California. Seles Offices: Chicogo, Cleveland, Dallas, Detr 
Downey (Los Angeles County), Milwaukee, Nework, Van Wert, Wichita. Plants; Redwood 
Downey and Long Beach, California; Van Wert, Ohio. Products: Syntech® ond Lea‘! 
Fluid and Grease Seals, O-Rings, Airtron® Ducts, Silicone ports, Shims. 
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THE OPEN MIND is readily impressed by the 


direct advantages of the original engineered 
modular office system~—-TECHNIPLAN, 


wart You oer, with Techniplan, is invari- 
ably more than you expect, You need better 
use of floor space—you get that PLUS not- 
able increase in individual worker output. 
You buy Techniplan for bigger work output 
—you get, in addition, flexibility and cus- 
tom-fitted work stations for every kind of job. 
You desire privacy—it comes coupled with 
noise abatement, increased worker comfort 
and convenience. With all of these you get 
modern, impressive appearing offices. 


THERE'S NO Secret to Techniplan versatility! 
Interlocking, interchangeable components 
fit any desired arrangement; as readily con- 
form to changed requirements. Interlocking 
or free-standing partitions provide privacy 
wherever needed. 


ENTHUSIASTIC USERS, in all sizes and types 
of offices, confirm these advantages. Your 
Globe-Wernicke dealer will show you nearby 
installations, or demonstrate Techniplan in 
his store. Find him in your classified ‘phone 
book, under “Office Equipment.” 


Office Equivment, Systems 
and Visible Records 










‘iy 


NIPLAN dealer! 





Your copy of 
this Techniplan 
book is free— 
request it on 
your business 
letterhead, 
please. Address 
Dept. 9-B. 











Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





Exchange Bank Trust C: ing up. 
Although the rumor wa vied by 
National City, Corn Exchange stock 
zoomed nearly 10 points on the strength 
of speculation. 

While National City just ut ruled 
itself out of any merger by its denial, 
New York’s Chemical Ba & Trust 
Co. took the spotlight as spective 
partner in a merger with Corn Ex- 


change. Such a merger would make the 
resulting bank the sixth lar; bank in 
the country~Chemical Bank currently 
ranks tenth, Corn Excha 21st in 


deposits. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Class 1 rail earnings for the first six 
months were off 46% from the 1953 


period, according to the As f Ameri- 
can Railroads. This year’s ifter all 
charges was $224-million inpared 
with $418-million. For June alone, the 
drop was less steep; the netted 
$59-million in the month, 26% less 
than the year before. 

2 
The Big Board has just | ts most 
active July since 1933, and t biggest 
month since January, 195! l'rading 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
topped 2-million shares on but two 
July trading days. Sales for month 
were 51.6-million shares, compared with 
42.2-million in June, and only 22.2- 
million in the year-ago July 

» 
A big first half for General Motors had 
profitable repercussions on its consumer 
financing subsidiary, General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. GMA( mings 
for the first six months $18.3 
million, compared with $!1.1-million 
the year before. 

° 
Clean slate: Bethlehem St rp. an- 
nounces that it has erased it rt-term 
debt, with the repayment 00-mil- 
lion it borrowed from bai 1 few 
months ago. Working capital was $452- 
million at midyear, Bethlehem says, up 
from $414-million three months earlier. 

e 
Private placements of lat ve in- 
cluded: $5-million Cent: Illinois 
Public Service 44% prefer $7-mil- 
lion 20-year 34% debentu ind $4- 
million 43% preferred by Rockland 
Light & Power; $26-mill 8-to-10- 
year Southern Production ‘ notes; 
$6-million Triangle Pipelin erial 
mortgage notes; $8-milli Bulova 
Watch Co. 15-vear 34% not 15-mil- 
lion Hunt Foods, Inc x 4% 
notes; and $20-million United Air 


Lines 30-year debenture 3} 
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Cars 
of 
tomorrow... 


New ideas on wheels! And UWarrison is 
keeping pace with these low, super- 
streamlined General Motors “dream 
cars”. Behind each beautiful grille 

is a Harrison radiator... specially 
designed to cool the high-performance, 
high-powered engine. And no one is 
better equipped to design radiators 
for the cars of tomorrow than 
Harrison . . . leader in cooling the 
cars of today, For Harrison has the 
facilities . . . research, manufacturing, 
engineering! \nd Harrison has the 
experience... experience gained in the 
production of more than 57,000,000 
radiators for cars, trucks and buses. 
If vou have a cooling problem, 


look to Harrison for the answer! 


TEMPERATURES 


MADE 


TO 





BONNEVILLE 
Low, sleek Ponti 1 
features a plexiglass 
canopy over the 
driver compartment 


WILDCAT Il... 
Sports convertible 
by Buick features 
“flying wing” 
front fenders. 





CORVAIR 
Exciting sports coupe 
by Chevrolet with 
"fast back” styling 


CUTLASS... 
Dynamo on wheels 
by Oldsmobile, 
with 250-h.p, 
“Rocket” Engine. 


EL CAMINO 
“Aireraft stylin 
gives Cadillac 
“dream car” a rakish 


look of the future 








RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, N.Y 
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car a dose 


Hard-to-handle problem for a large chemi- 
cal manufacturer was the bulk-loading of hot 
calcium chloride pellets into boxcars. Produc- 
tion efficiency and the extremely hygroscopic, 
moisture-absorbing nature of this chemical salt 
demanded it be loaded direct from hoppers at 
300° FE 


The real bottlenecks were the downspouts. 
Metal tubes were too rigid, too heavy and gen- 
erally too cumbersome handle. Canvas 
sleeves failed in anywhere from a few hours to 
a few days due to temperature and abrasion. 
Wire-reinforced, coated fabric tubes were only 
a slight improvement. Each failure caused 
serious loss of valuable material and costly 
shutdowns. Finally the G.T.M.—Goodyear 


Technical Man—was asked to help. 


His answer was a specially designed, large- 
diameter hose that resembled an elephant’s 
trunk in size, flexibility and toughness. This 
Dry Materials Hose fully resisted the heat, 


of hot salts 


abrasion and corrosion for over a year. It was 
easy to handle — ended the shutdowns — much 
more than paid for its extra cost in extra safety 
and extra service. 

Just one of many uses of Dry Materials Hose 
is the handling of corrosive chemicals. Cement, 
powdered coal, grain, gravel, sand, sugar, saw- 
dust, ice, rock wool insulation, fly ash and 
fertilizers are just a few of the materials that 
can be more economically handled by such 
hose in gravity flow or pneumatically powered 
systems. 

In fact, anything flowable or pumpable usu- 
ally can be efficiently handled by one of the 
over 800 types of hose manufactured by 
The G.T.M. 


he can tell you how to get the most out of 


Goodyear. can tell you. Just as 
rubber in every imaginable industrial use. You 
can contact him through your Goodyear Dis- 
tributor or by writing Goodyear, Industrial 


Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


| GOooDy 


THE GREATEST 


YOUR GOODYEAR DISTRIBUTOR can quickly 
supply you with Hose, Flat Belts, V-Belts, 
Packing or Rolls. Look for him in the 
yellow pages of your Telephone Direc- 

tory under “'Rubber Products” or 
“Rubber Goods.” 


NA IN RUBBER 


G 
OODYE,Ap ‘NOUSTRiag ¢ 


Gp “Specified Dry Mate 





PRODUCTS 


als Hose 


Queen of the Tankers 


She has no swimming pool, no 
cockcail lounge, but she's a Queen 
every inch of her 746-toot length, and 
a hitting claimant to share honors with 
her glamorous sisters of the passen- 
ger fleet. She's the tanker 
Giory, next vo the liner United States 
the largest commercial vessel built in 
this country 

Above you see her, photographed 
from the air as she plowed through 
the North Aciantic during her cnals off 


It ‘orld 


‘ 1 


Rockland, Me., where she proces 

ed frorn Bethlehem Steel's Quincy 
Yard im Massachusetts after the tech 
nicians and ship workers who built 
her had applied the finishing touches 


She embodies the features of ad- 


vanced tanker design, as developed by 
the Central Technical Department of 


Bethlehem's Shipbuilding Division 


The World Ghry will 
million gallons of oil 
alent of twenty 
one hundred tan} 
30-mile-long carava 
tank crucks. Thi 
vessel will provid 
portation of ol Detween 


Gulf and che U.S.A 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





Tariffs Won't Sell Watilies 


@ President's O.K. of boost in duty on Swiss imports 
fails to excite retailers, now battling a slump. 


@ Domestic watchmakers see long-term gains and a 
boost in morale, but look for few immediate benefits. 


@ Gist of the trade's thinking is—prices will go up 
some, but not drastically; nobody will gain or lose much. 


The domestic watchmakers have won 
their. long, bitter battle for higher 
tariffs on Swiss watch imports (BW— 
Jul.31'54,p30). Now the question in 
the trade across the country seems to 
be: What of it? 

Nobody at this stage knows the an- 
swer for sure. But these developments 
seem to be in the cards: 

¢ Because the industry is trying to 
work out of a slump, drastic price 
changes are unlikely now. 

¢ But prices will go up—some. 

¢ The cheapest imported lines may 
fall by the wayside. 

¢ For the long haul, nobody stands 
to gain—or lose—very much. 
¢ Rates—Pres, Eisenhower's O.K. of 
the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tion means a raise in import duties on 
watches and watch movements, whether 
cased or uncased, up to and including 
17 jewels, anywhere from $0.09 to 
$1.15 above the former tariffs. This 
brings the basic tariff up to a range 
of from $0.75 to $2.50. Above 17 
jewels, the tariff of $10.75 stays un- 
changed. The new rates affect any 
watches cleared by U.S. customs after 


Aug. 26. 
¢ Arguments—The debate over whether 
the tariff hike was justified probably 
never will be won. The majority on the 
Tariff Commission that put the in- 
creases over cited figures such as these: 
Imports of Swiss movements were up 
from 2.8-million units a year on the 
average during the prewar years to 12.3- 
million units in 1953. Domestic 
watches accounted for 80% of total 
watch consumption in this country 
prewar, only 41% in 1953. On jeweled 
watches, the U.S. producers fared still 
worse. Their share of the total jeweled 
watch market shrank from 60% prewar 
to 31% last year. Employment in the 
production of jeweled lever watches 
plummeted from 19,349 workers in 
1948 to 4,242 in April, 1954. 

The other side argued that total in- 
dustry sales have soared from a level of 
$35-million to $40-million prewar up to 
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$150-million last year; profits are off, 
but they show no drastic drop. And any 
decline in watchmaking employment, 
the argument ran, was more than offset 
by the number of workers in watch 
plants who are employed on defense 
contracts. 

For the time being, though, these 
arguments are water over the dam. The 
os now is: Where does the in- 
dustry go from here? 
¢ Manufacturers—Even the big do- 
mestic watchmakers—Hamilton Watch 
Co., Elgin National Watch Co., Wal- 
tham Watch Co.—will be penalized 
somewhat by the new tariffs. Actually, 
the domestic producers all import some 
Swiss movements, though the bulk of 
their product is U.S. made. 

Most of the big watchmakers and 
assemblers believe, however, that the 
long-term effects will work to the do- 
mestic watchmakers’ advantage. True, 
an Official of one big company thinks 
the repercussions will be slight, and all 
agree that short-term benefits will be 
small. The main gain right now, a 
spokesman for Elgin says, is the boost 
in morale for the companies concerned. 

“Now at least we know we're in busi- 
ness,” he said. “This gives the Ameri- 
can producer a shot at the novelty and 
highly styled markets. You can expect 
a lot greater variety in style and design 
from us from now on.” 

Naturally, most companies that rely 
on Swiss imports take a dim view of 
the tariff rises. These include Benrus 
Watch Co., Gruen Watch Co., and 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co. “This 
gives the U.§. producers a tremendous 
advantage,” a Benrus official said, Only 
Bulova Watch Co., which uses Swiss 
movements for 75% of its production, 
believes the new tariffs will help the in- 
dustry. The rate boosts may cut the 
volume of sales some, Bulova thinks, 
but they'll give the $30-$40 watch a 
better chance on the market. 
¢ Unexcited—However optimistic or 
pessimistic the manufacturers may be, 
the retailers are remarkably unexcited. 


In a cross-country check, pusINESS WEEK 
found almost as many shades of opinion 
as there are retailers, but the gist of the 
thinking was the same: The new tariffs 
won't help much, but they wen’t hurt 
much either. 

There are two reasons for the uncer 
tainty and the indifference: 

¢ The question of who is going to 
pay for the tariff hike hasn't been 
settled. 
¢ More important, the entire watch 

industry is engrossed in battling a sluinp 
One estimate has it that dollar sales for 
the first half of this year are off 40% 
from the same 1953 period, and unit 
sales off 20%. Whether a move that 
tends to up the retail price of watches 
will cure the situation is the question. 
¢ Prices—On who'll pay the piper, most 
people believe the consumer eventually 
will. The Swiss users have already b« 
gun the upward march in price. Bulova 
raised prices on its Swiss products $1 a 
watch at wholesale! Benrus has raised 
wholesale prices “slightly,” though not 
enough to offset the full tariff hike. Up 
to now Benrus is holding the line at 
the retail end. Nobody so far has raised 
rices on American-produced watches 
But many retailers believe that as the 
Swiss watch gocs up, the American 
product will sooner or later follow suit 

Everyone has his own ideas on how 
much that price rise will be. Bulova 
points out that, strictly speaking, a 
maximum boost of $1.15 would take 
care of the additional tariff. Most re 
tailers doubt the hike will stop there 
The assembler will add in the tariff rise 
when he figures his own markup of 
around 50%. Then the retailer will 
figure his markup—usually 100%—on 
top of that. In all, most retailers must 
look for increases of around $2.50 to 
as high as $10 in the total retail price 
e Doubts—Normally, anyone—exc ept 
the consumer—would welcome the addi 
tional profit as so much gravy. In a 
soft market, the retailer isn’t so sure 

Right now the industry is battling to 
wear down a peak inventory of somé 
570,000 units (in 1950, inventories 
stood at 465,000 units). Some blame 
the big inventories on the depression 
lotions of the consumer, which 
has made trouble for other luxury prod 
ucts in recent months. Others, includ 
ing most manufacturers and some 
jewelry retailers, say the Swiss watch is 
the culprit. Cheap Swiss imports, sold 
at drugstore and other nonjewelry out 
lets, have put a crimp in sales of the 
more expensive items, they feel. Big 
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department stores, too, | 
You sell your moting heavily On mexp 
es —mainly Swiss 


The result has been s 
orgy of price cutting in | 
trademark when you | tis iar aris’, 
spring. Retailers repo 
slashed prices up to 
a ZiPPO and better-priced watch 
& ve ; haven't indulged in pri 
ae resorted to another de 
x 4, : customers: the trade-in 
, It’s likely that the 
ease this situation som 
will hit cheaper watch« 
eliminate some of the 
petition. This will help 
at a higher level. 
¢ Counterweights—T'il! 
are worn away, though 
for sharp price hikes 
is bad, we'll cut prices, 
dealer says. Another 1 
self comfortingly that 
cerns aren't going to p 
out of business. Ther 
trade that the Swiss 
a watch slump of their « 
may lower, their prices, t 
one expert holds this i 
when business gets b 
manufacturers look for 
this fall—there’s alway 


Get hard-hitting frequency of impression for your trademark! Have it house. Sales of brand 
through this type of out! 


engraved in full, rich color on the sotin-smooth surface of a Zippo— ; 
as a business gift, or an incentive award for those in your firm. ing. One discount hous« 
watches points out that 





New Zippo Barcroft... 
Sumptuous git for executives 


+t 


It means putting your mark ef quality on a quality product! Zippos discounter was, in fact, 01 
est in the whole discount! 


cre so superbly built that they work easily ... anywhere... always. tae 

Your customers will use them constantly indoors and ovt—on all busi- something like a 150% | 
d ‘ol ; And the old Zi h manufacturers’ and ret 

Jianehoine depot ngmeremeasadinias oe crer o Lippe gets, he more its there’s room for quite 


owner will cherish it! tion. 

That meons long, long mileage for your gift, at very modest in- fs vp ergyrimeg petra 
vestment. Each time o Zippo flashes into flame—20... 40... 60 times -y ngpndageee™ gr 4] 
a day--your products and services will be remembered! Send the much for the U.S. man 
gin and Hamilton both | 
motional sales of inex 


eiihii es watches have hurt their « 
6 C 
IPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY ili liaes mased ack thes 


BRADFORD, PA. - 
sell more U.S. watches 


0 lights easily eee in Canada: Zippo Manufacturing C ne - But tH , 
Canada Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont arrows. u ie 00} 
yA anywhere... swing to domestic watcl 


coupon now! 


always Genuine Zippo Fluid and Flints Some retailers think ¢] 
make all lighters work better facturers have been 1, 
Swiss grab up a whole n 
under their noses--a ma 
low end of the 
couldn’t afford 
Whether the U 
now regain any of thi 
What's more, even 
tariffs, Swiss watches 
price edge, though a 
recent cut in the fede 
cel out somewhat tl 
tariff hike for peopl 
Swiss product Som 
frankly that people lik 
and even if thev have t 
get them, thev'll do it 


TT eee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee re ee eee ee Oe SER SED GID SENEND Ui 


ZIPPO MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dopt. 8-23, Bradford, Pa. 


Fiease give me full informatien about business gift Zippos — prices in large or smoll 
quantities, time of delivery, opportunity to use color, and the help your design depart- 
ment will give us in making a beavtiful and distinctive gift. 
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“Trickle Down’”— 
Theory or Semantic Trick? 





ANY if not most of the attacks on the 
omnibus revenue bill describe the 
measure as a product of the “trickle-down 
theory.” This semantic monstrosity is remi- 
niscent of its counterpart, “pump priming,” 
which gained even wider currency during 
the 1930's. Both expressions are or were 
used by spokesmen for the same school of 
thought—the advocates of governmental 
hypodermics for the economy. Both are 
misleading. 

What is this “trickle-down theory,” so 
often disparagingly referred to but so 
rately stated in broad and intelligible 
terms? Users of the phrase are not fully 
agreed on what it means. As far as the tax 
bill is concerned, Senator Paul H. Douglas 
and Representative Richard Bolling of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
think the “trickle-down theory” means “to 
give tax relief to the upper brackets, who 
will save more, invest more, expand indus- 
trial plant, create more jobs, and therefore 
expand purchasing and consumption.” In 
other words, the “theory” is that such gov- 
ernmentally bestowed prosperity “trickles 
down” from the “upper brackets.” 

To other commentators the expression 
implies tax concessions to business and re- 
cipients of business income — categories 
different from the “upper brackets.” 

What is the kernel of truth in the much- 
abused “trickle-down theory”? Just this: 
Business is not a class or group that can be 
penalized or exploited for the benefit of 
other groups. Business is the organized 
economic life of the people. It is the source 
of all the necessities, comforts, benefits and 
satisfactions which are not provided by 
nature and for which men must work. It is 
the direct or indirect provider of all in- 
comes, public and private, large and small, 


whether in commerce and industry, 
the arts, professions, philanthropies, 
or government. 

The mainspring that energizes this mech- 
anism is the incentive of profit. In the drive 
for profit, business creates jobs, absorbs 
savings, and pays wages, interest, and taxes 
to support government. When the oppor- 
tunity for profit is adequate, business ac- 
tivity runs high and these various types of 
payments are available in large volume. 

It is inaccurate and misleading to call 
this basic principle a “trickle-down the- 
ory.” In the first place, it is not a theory but 
a constantly demonstrated fact. In the sec- 
ond place, the flow of incomes originating 
in and radiating from business is—when 
conditions are right—not a trickle but a 
torrent. In the third place, the flow is not 
“down” any more than it is “up.” It might 
be more aptly described as an emanation 
or pervasion, a spontaneous distribution 
of the goods and services produced by the 
people for their own use, under the spur 
of profit and subject to the regulatory ac- 
tion of price and competition. 

The irony is that neither the “trickle- 
down theory” nor the “pump-priming 
theory” is properly applicable to the tax 
bill against which they have been invoked. 
The bill was never intended to be an anti- 
recession device. It was designed to correct 
manifest defects and inequities in the Fed- 
eral tax system. 

From the August issue of Tae Guananty Sunvey, 
monthly review of business and economic con- 
ditions published by Guaranty Trust Company 
sue ts available on 
request to our 


Main Office, 140 
Broadway, New 
York 15, N. Y. 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Capital Funds $395,000,000 


PIFTH AVE. AT 44ch ST 
LONDON 


140 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVE. AT 60th ST. 
PARIS 


40 ROCKEPELLER PLAZA 
BRUSSELS 


Member Federal Deposit Inawrance Corporation 





Six months ago, a TV program 
starring Techbuilt Homes gave 
Carl Koch (right) $2-million of 
free publicity—and a fast break in 
the prefab housing field. Whether 
or not Koch holds his advantage 
depends on his merchandising pro- 


gram. 


Prefabs: Newcomer's Fast Break 


Overnight, architect Carl Koch of 
Boston had a windfall that netted him 
$2-million worth of free publicity and 
a challenge. 

The publicity was the television and 
trade magazine coverage that his new 
Techbuilt prefabricated homes received; 
the challenge is the opportunity to ex- 
pand the national market tor prefabri- 
cated houses. 

The windfall was the result of a 
strange chain of events. Here's how it 
happened: 

* At the January meeting of the 
Nationa! Assn. of Homebuilders, Koch 
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announced that he would market his 
prefabricated Techbuilt house on a na- 
tional scale. 

¢In February, television sidewalk 
superintendents from coast to coast saw 
Techbuilt blueprints shaped into a fin- 
ished house on the Ford Foundation’s 
Excursion T'V show, whose producers 
wanted to show how a prefab house is 
built. Within the next three wecks, 
Techbuilt, Inc., Koch’s operating com- 
pany in Cambridge, Mass., received ap- 
proximately 16,000 letters from inter- 
ested home buyers, and 300 letters from 
builders who had seen the TV program. 


Then trade magazines 
Techbuilt homes 

« By May, Koch h 
some 20 franchised build 
New York, Chicago, Det 
and other major cities 

e Late last month, 


ties Corp. agreed to han 


nancing, of Koch's new c 
built Homes, Inc. and 
120,000 stock shares wh 
sued around Labor Day 


be snapped up at $2.50 per t 


hit the market, accordin 
experts. Another 


features two stories, 
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Radial load centers, transformers, capacitors and bus duct To learn how each can add to increased efficiency of the 


systems contribute heavily toward Jower production costs. 


power distribution system in your plant, call Grayb: 


How modern power distribution cuts costs 


The statements below point up results that are hard to ignore in today’s 
drive toward lower production costs: 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY, TODAY 


This fact-filled booklet 24 Time- ond Money- 

saving Ideas" gives actual case-history proof of 

the statements made at right... demonstrates 

conclusively the savings possible through im- 
proved utilization of 
electrical equipment 
of all kinds. Write to 
the address below for 
your copy. 

For information rel- 
evant to ony electri- 
cal installation, how- 
ever, call your nearby 
Graybar Representa- 
tive — he'll be happy 
to serve you. 


designing additional power distribution or of forestalling major rewir- 


up to 34% MORE CAPACITY from existing distribution systems. 
up to 18.5% LESS SHUTDOWN TIME. 

up to 50% SAVINGS on power costs. 

up to 150% ANNUAL RETURN on your investment. 


.and, they’re particularly timely if you now face the problem of 


ing through increased efficiency of an existing system. 


In any event, experienced Graybar Power Specialists are adept in 


custom-fitting equipment to individual requirements in order that you, 
too, can take advantage of similar benefits. 


As distributor of 100,000 different electrical items made by more 


than 600 leading manufacturers, you can always rely on Graybar’s 
carefully-considered, impartial recommendations. It’s the common 
sense result of ordering everything electrical via a single source: 
a single responsibility. . 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
Executive Offices: Graybar Building 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar tist ror... 


IN OVER . 
100 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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You can use this — 


recorder 


anywhere! / 
— 


Minifon works unseen — in your pocket! 
Clearly records your words — or those of 
others for up to 214 hours at a time. 
Takes dictation, notes, on-the-spot inter- 
views, speeches, meeting memoranda. 
Eliminates written reports for busy ex- 
ecutives! Recordings are fully control- 
lable, easy to edit or erase, re-usable —and 
may be mailed as letters. Minifon works 
on battery or AC, plays back through its 
own headphones or any radio speaker, 
has playback contro! for typist, Write 
for information. 


miniton 
world's only POCKET SIZE recorder 


GEISS-AMERICA - DEPT. L 
CHICAGO 45, ILLINOIS 





”... Koch can withdraw a 
franchised builder's con- 
tract if he doesn’t meet 
specifications . . .” 

PREFABS starts on p. 78 


be issued later. How well the stock 
issue gocs over will be the key to Tech 
built’s future. 

@In the Bag—What has Koch got? 
With an envious eye on his estimated 
$2-million of free publicity, other pre- 
fab manufacturers say that Koch’s plans 
for marketing and financing his prefabs 
are no revolution in the field. Actually, 
what Koch has done is to take advan- 
tage of his breaks to push his ‘Techbuilt 
homes, with their architectural refine 
ments, onto the market through the 
latest merchandising methods. And all 
of this has happened much faster than 
even Koch expected, with the result 
that Techbuilt has grown without too 
much direction. Now Koch and his en- 
gineer-partnet, Edward Diehl, are busily 
pulling loose ends together. 

For the most part, Techbuilt’s mar- 
keting problems are inherent in the pre- 
fab housing business itself—an industry 
that has yet to conquer problems of 
Coe acceptance, restrictive local 
yuilding codes, and distribution costs 
(BW—Dec.1253,p70). Many of Koch's 
answers aren’t new, but some are new 
twists on an established trend 
@ Objectives—Here are some of Tech- 
built’s main objectives: 

Greater flexibility and adaptability. 
Techbuilt houses are two-story jobs, 
with stressed-skin plywood wall panels 
forming an adjustable shell. The inter- 
ior can be changed around almost at 
will, with space for as many as five 
bedrooms in some models. Idea behind 
this is that the house can expand along 
with the family. Rooms can be finished 
or left with a rustic look. 

The middle-price market. Techbuilt 
houses come in seven basic sizes and 
styles, ranging in price from $11,000 
for 1,280 sq. ft. of space to $16,500 for 
2,304 sq. ft. 

Attractive styling. Koch’s experience 
as a designer (through the Carl Koch & 
Associates architectural firm) is getting 
free play. Koch aims at blending clean 
modernistic lines and lots of glass with 
a touch of the rustic—such as protruding 
beams and a ranch-type look. 

@ Choice—Like many other prefab 
houses, vou can buy a Techbuilt home 
one of three ways: (1) completely pre- 
fabricated and ready to put up on your 
lot; (2) semiprefabricated to be finished 
by a local builder; or (3) via a contract 
with a local builder to do the whole job. 
Any combination of these ways can be 
worked out. Techbuilt will sell blue- 
prints to an independent builder in an 


nchise 
ryers. 
tc now 


area where it hasn’t set up a ! 
operation, or to do-it-yourself 
© Program—Techbuilt’s goa! 

is to line up more franchised 
grant them exclusive area 
This way, Techbuilt and it plier 
manufacturers can save mon 1 €x- 
pensive shipping costs. 

Koch is determined to his 
homes quality products. He n full 
use of cooperative advertising with basic 
manufacturers of house pa OoTs, 
windows, floorings, and the |i! well 
as with big-name appliance fi: Also 
to insure quality, Koch can withdraw a 
franchised builder's contract if the 
builder doesn’t use specified materials 

Another feature is Koch n for 
building the houses on ground level, 
with a 


7 
iaers, 


tracts. 


4-ft. concrete base d d be- 
low. This gives a sunken gar tect, 
and eliminates the need fo: xpen- 
sive foundation, according Koch. 
This cost saver is more import n the 
East than in the Far West wh most 
prefabs are built on ground | 
@A Pattern—Other prefabr are 
watching Koch’s operations mix 
ture of disdain and envy. The Prefabri 
cated Home Manufacturers’ ! tute in 
Washington, D. C., points t that 
many of its members have be« rking 
along the same lines and t | the 
same goals. For example, ot! Iders 
have used public stock finan: \etna, 
for example, handled the stoc! ie for 
National Homes Corp., abo big 
gest prefabricator in the bu 
Koch, himself, credits Nat 
working to ease local buildin 
strictions on prefabs. PHM! 
recently liberalized Federal H 
thority laws will give all pre! 
the chance to “run wild.” Pref 
housing starts were up 21% 
this year over last, says PHM 
starts this year are expected t 
60,000 to 65,000. But this st epre 
sents only about 5% of all n tarts. 
© The Field—Thus, Koch’s challenge is 
clearly drawn. He got a fast break into 
the field on a national scale; now he has 
to keep ahead of the competit 
So far, Techbuilt has built fi 
outside the home Boston ar: id 20 
more are under construction. 1 firm 
is negotiating with insurance inies 
for a plan to finance purchases of Tech- 
built homes nationwide. U!! tely, 
Koch hopes to operate in ev: gion. 
As an example, he would like t 200 
builders signed up in the New England 
area, 10 to 20 around New York City. 
Koch has been intcrested cost 
housing since 1938. Early in reer 
he held a traveling fellowship t of 
which he spent in Stockho! tudy- 
ing Swedish “‘self-help” pref ited 
houses. Last week, Koch left Fin 
land, where he hopes to get hold 
for Techbuilt in the Scandinavian pre- 
fab market. 


nomes 
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Distributors Get Cut Off 


Ekco and Philco stop shipping to distributors in price- 
cutting areas . . . Canned pop makes gains . . . Handbook 


of liquor statistics appears . 
Door becomes show window. 


Hit by discount houses and price cut- 
ting generally, manufacturers of fair- 
traded appliances and hardgoods have 
been casting about for effective ways to 
police their minimum resale pricing 
policies and contracts. Now two well 
known brand name companies—Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago, and Philco 
Corp.—have come up with one possible 
solution: Simply stop shipping fair trade 
items to distributors in areas where price 
slashing is most prevalent until] those 
outlets sign mew and stricter contracts. 

Ekeo was the first to disenfranchise 
temporarily all its distributors in the 
New York City area (BW—Jul.31’54, 
p48). Ekco cut off all shipments of its 
Flint brand cutlery and mixers. The 
company is now drawing up new con- 
tracts w ich it hopes will stop so-called 

“transshipment” of fair trade items to 
price-cutting retailers. 

This ak after running a survey of 
its New York outlets, Ekco said that it 
has decided to cut off some distributors 
permanently and offer its new contracts 
only to those outlets that are willing to 
go along with the company’s pricing 
policies. 
¢ Backer—At its convention in New 
York last week, Philco disclosed that it, 
too, has cut off all its line from all New 
York distributors while it draws up a 
new set of contracts. One important 
feature of the Philco contracts will be a 
provision whereby the factory can buy 
back merchandise that has been trans- 
shipped to a retail price cutter, and re- 
turn it to the distributor who sold it— 
charging the distributor his costs. 

Philco Vice-Pres. John Otter said that 
his company has the backing of most of 
its distributors and of the department 
stores that have been hard hit by dis- 
counting. He also called on competing 
manufacturers to join the distributor 
disenfranchising move. 


Canned Pop 


The tipoff as to how big a splash 
cans are making in the soft drink mar- 
ket (BW—May22’54,p60) came late 
last week, when the Glass Containers 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., released 
a survey. It was designed to show that 
consumers and dealers prefer their soda 
pop in bottles—but it actually succeeded 
in showing how well cans have caught 
on in a few short months. 
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. . Report on variety stores... 


The study consisted of interviews 
with 800 consumers and 209 super- 
market managers in and around Phila- 
delphia. That area was chosen because 
it was one of the first markets where 
canned soft drinks were introduced 
last year, and where they have been the 
subject of “intense promotion,” c- 
cording to Los Angeles researcher Ford 
Sammis, who ran the survey for GCMI. 

Of the 504 men, women, and chil- 
dren who tried soft drinks in cans, 25% 
switched back to bottles exclusively 
and 22% are using more bottles than 
cans, says the survey. But the study 
also showed that of all the people 
interviewed, 31% said they would pre- 
fer cans, 21% said they had no pref- 
erence, while 48% voted for bottles 
~mostly because they thought the 
drink tasted better and they could see 
what they were getting. 

Dealers chose returnable bottles over 
cans 43% to 37%, giving more profit 
as the reason; but 20% said they had 
no preference. One-way bottles—which, 
like cans, require no deposit—lost out 
to cans 32% to 36% among the deal- 
ers, while 32% said it didn’t make any 
difference. 
¢ Concern—Another clue as to the 
glass bottlers’ concern over the grow- 
ing use of cans is the recent appearance 
of full-page ads in West Coast pa 
reading “It’s clear as crystal . lass 


‘bottles will not change the quality of 


soft drinks . . . the finest soft drinks 
always come in bottles.” 


Liquor Tally 


You,can’t keep up with the quick- 
changing plays and + omy in the liquor 
business without a scorecard. At least 
that’s the theory behind Corrado’s 
Handbook of Liquor Marketing—1954, 
recently published by industry consul- 
tant Benjamin W. Corrado. 

Over the last 12 years, Corrado says, 
the national market for distilled bev- 
erages can be summed up as “rela- 
tively static but literally churning with 
changing factors.” Some of these fac- 
tors as charted and analyzed in the 
handbook include: consumer tastes by 
geographical regions, sales trends for 
various types of liquor, increased taxes, 
the bootlegging problem, and advertis- 
ing techniques. 
¢ Facts and Figures—Total liquor con- 


sumption last year was just under 195- 
milhon gal.—up only 2.3% from 1942 
despite a 17% rise in adult population 
and a 104% boost in disposable income 
over the same period. And if 1954 con 
sumption doesn’t better the first se irter 
rate, sales for the year may slip back 
Sanillion gal., Corrado predicts. But 
competitive opportunities in the field 
are good, according to Corrado, because 
of the constantly changing consume! 
tastes, brand standings, and 


product 


variations, 


*% 
Variety Store Pattern 


Operating results of variety 
chains for 1953, as analyzed in the Har- 
vard Business School study released last 
week, show pretty much what everybody 
had ‘expected. S Sales volume figures are 
soaring along at new records, but rising 
expenses are taking a heavy toll. Lower 
taxes are holding net gains and gross 
margins fairly even, but proht margins 
are dropping (BW—Jul.31'54,p46) 

Forty-five chains reported for 1953— 
representing 88% of all variety chain 
Sales. Of these, 40 that also ey ted 
in 1952 showed sales boosts of 1.' 
to a total of $2.4-billion. That was a 
new high for the fourth consecutive 
year. The lifting of price controls and 
fewer markdowns and stock shortages 
lifted gross oo by 0.3% to 37.6%. 

But increased costs in every category 
except supplies hiked expense rates to a 
record total of $756.1-million. 


store 


Door Into Window 


When these sliding doors are up, 


trucks can get into the loading docks 
at Scruggs Vendervoort Barney's down- 
town Taisen store in St. Louis, 
When they're down, the doors double 
as display windows at cye-level height 
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In the 
Product Development Field... 


ONE DOOR 
OPENS ALL FOUR 


TECHNICAL 
SURVEY 


A programmed, 
technical investigation 
at market, user 
and functional 
requirements and 
competitive products. 








DESIGN 
ENGINEERING 


The application of 
engineering judgment 
and sound 
design experience 
to fully meet 
performance, size, 
weight, apoeerance 
and cost requirements, 








PLANNED 


*rooucTsS 


RESEARCH 
and 
DEVELOPMENT 


Applied research and 
analysis to 
establish fundamental 
functional layout. 











PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


Defining the over-all! 
production methods; 
recommendations 
on mechanization 
of manufacture, 
assembly, transfer 
and test. 











These Product Development Services... offered by 
Designers for Industry, Inc., may be used individually or 
as part of a complete, packaged” development program 
..» Covering either pzoducts or special machines. Write 
for new 24-page book describing our complete facilities 
for engineering research and development. 












DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, Inc. ggg 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Gas at the grocery? “It’s not 
speculation,” Independent ( 
liance Pres. Don Grimes to! 
convention in Chicago 
Grimes said that several | 
have tried out the idea, find v 
the convenience of gassing | 
ily car while it’s in a superm 
ing lot. 

& 
Discount house branches out 
partment store. That may 


trend F.. J. Korvette kicks off 


adds a full line of apparel and 
in its Long Island branch, s 
open next winter. Korvette 
to feature the same low price | 
softgoods that it does on app 
s 
Trading stamps continue to f 
round of legal actions (BW—] 
258). The Iowa State Sup: 
vas ruled unconstitutional 
against national stamp con 
demption of the coupons fi 
merchandise. And Safewa 
involved in court battles in ¢ 
well as in Oklahoma (BW 
48), where pro-trading-stan 
rave sued the chain for cutt 
Safeway doesn't use stamps, 
to meet discount competitio 
tailers who do. 


” 
Cigarette ad costs were up 2¢ 
over 1952, according to a st 
trade magazine Advertising 
1952, it cost 3.094 worth of 
newspaper, radio, and TV ad 
sell a carton of smokes; last 
advertisers had to spend 3.9¢ 
same amount. Unit ad cost 


sales volume, may have been 


by publicity during the yea 
aspects of smoking. 

— 
We-do-it-for-you is the late 
the do-it-yourself market. A 
Service Co. in New York Cit 
out assembly men to put t 
pieces of almost any kno 
merchandise you can buy. 

* 

Daytime TV audiences do n 
ing than watching, accordin 
cent survey of over 650 New 
homes for station WOR. 17 
showed that of the peopl 
their sets to morning shows 
listened, while 24% actual! 
the programs. Most of th 
viewers were children. 

. 
Guinness Stout will no long 
in the U.S. This [rish b« 
sales record last year, but ret 
small, high-cost U.S. brew 
enough to make it worthy 
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“You see POWELL VALVES everywhere!"’ 


Naturally! Since Powell makes more kinds of 
valves—and has probably solved more valve 
problems—than any other organization in the 
world. And Powell Valves have a record of de- 
pendable flow control since 1846. 

Just name the kind of precision valve you 


need—Powell can supply it. Made 14” to 30” 
and 125 pounds to 2500 pounds W.S.P. Bronze, 
iron, steel and corrosion resistant alloys. Avail- 
able through distributors in principal cities. On 
problems, write direct to The Wm. Powell 
Company, Cincinnati 22, Ohio. 


CONTROLS FOR THE LIFE LINES OF INDUSTRY 


yaw 


se owell Valves eat 


(05th 





Billy Goff pulls for the Hopkinsville 


BUSINESS MANAGER Ky.) ball team to win a game, but the 


prospects arc grim. Fach loss for the home side discourages attendance 


cuts down the take at the concession stands. So Goff can measure a 


game's loss in dollars 
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) 


strikes again, and the Hopkinsville team trudges off the field after its fifth loss in a row. The team’s luck changed later, 


DEFEAT but only after eight straight reverses. By that time a lot of fans had cooled off. 





A Baseball Club in Distress 


helps to staff Kentucky Park, home of the Hopkinsville club. At left, a 
SMALL FRY boy perches on a fence to watch for balls hit out of the park. He earns 
75¢ a night retrieving balls, which cost the team $2.40 apiece. In center photo, a lad 
hawks snowcones (shaved ice with flavoring); he may earn 50¢ a night. At right, boys 
return cases of empty bottles picked up in the park. They get 5¢ a case. 
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As these pictures show, minor 
baseball can. be a cheerless | 
both for a team and for its bach 
it is grimmer each year as m 
more leagues fold up. 
Hopkinsville, Ky., illustrate 
bles of minor league baseball 
ville should be able to support 
in a Class D league, the lowest 
professional baseball. It's 
prosperous city of 18,000, 
banks totaling nearly $25-mil 
posits. It supports a rather 
country club, yet it can’t t 
average of 500 patrons for cacl 
game of the baseball team 
Attendance has dropped sh 
year since 1948. Today, the H 
ville Hoppers are $8,000 
with no sign of making it wy 
city, this is a blow to the po 
the team is a community ent 
well as to civic pride. It’ 
too, in the over-all baseball For 
details of Hopkinsville’s trou! ) 
a long-established ball team, tu h a 
page. 





Quarter roend satety curds 
© dstlect wheats prevee! (un 
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how for equipment (eer ence 


One pace, weather. 
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For 

faster loading 
with 

greater safety 


Magcoa Dockboards, made of 
light-weight heavy-duty mag- 
nesium (14 the weight of steel), 
speed londing and unloading .. . 
reduce accident and insurance 
rates... and pay for themselves. 
Every Magcoa Dockboard is care- 
fully fitted to your specific handling 
requirements as to size, capacity, 
dock-to-carrier span, e7juipment 
underclearance and other impor- 
tant factors. 

Hundreds of national multi-plant 
companies have standardized on 
Magcoa Dockboards for freight car 
and truck loading. 

bbb hha p ari Piatti iititiiitiiiiii) 
For your free copy of the new Dockboord FACTS FILE, 
; clip this coupon to your business letterhead, print 

your name cleorly ... ond mall to~ 


MAGNESIUM COMPANY 


MATERIALS HANDUNG DIV. 
EAST CHICAGO 16 INDIANA § 
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See Clues on page 142 


AR LS 
PLYWOOD 


Buy Only DFPA-Grademarked Panels 





gets a sweeping, really needs ful 


TEAM'S WORN-OUT BUS placement. 


ov NEED a lot of optimism and an 
» teed aad love of baseball either 
to play minor league baseball or to man- 
age the finances of a team At the lowest 
level~such as Hopkinsville, Ky., in the 
Class D Kitty League—it's strictly a 
shoestring operation, and the shoestring 
is getting frayed. 

Billy Goff, a retired grocer with a 
passion for baseball, says he sank a 
fortune in the Hopkinsville Hoppers 
while he owned the team. Now he’s 
the business manager and still has the 
worries (pictures, pages 54 & 55) 

“We used to think Billy was putting 
on a crying act when he told us his 
troubles running the club,” says John 
Starnes, owner of a men’s clothing shop 
and treasurer of the Hopkinsville Com- 
munity Baseball Assn., present owners 
of the club. “Now we know what he 
went through.” 
Community Project—I hc 
nity association was hastily formed a 
year ago to rescue the team. Billy Goff 
had sold the franchise early in the vear 
to a lawyer and a newspaperman from 
Nashville. By midseason, the new own 
ers had had enough, and they threat- 
ened to sell the franchise to another 
city. 

Local people hacln’t been supporting 


commu 


It often breaks do 


the team with thei: 
they arms a 
losing it. Besides, Hoph 
the birthplace of the K 
oldest Class D loop, is 
cherished the local hist 
if not the current bal 
wanted to remain part 
Community leaders 
$10,000 worth of $25 s! 
ball association. The 
tion-minded busin« 
made a deal to rent th 
Goff, who had retainec 
he sold the team itse} 
working agreement wit 
phia Athletics, in whicl 
club paid $1,000 for fi 
kinsville players. Then t 
$1,600 with the Kitty ! 


rose mm 


if the team didn’t finish ¢ 
e Troubles Pile Up—T! 


finished in financial cha 
knows for sure what t 
tendance was. Troubles 
fast this vear, too 

To begin with, the | 
financial 


themselves in 
send all the money or 
Hopkinsville team. Th 
was bad in the frst » 


celed several games that 
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DORMITORY in attic is home to players. On the road, they're even more crowded. 


up. On June 9, the new business mana 
ger quit to take a better job, and the 
club called on Goff to fill the breach 
at $400 a month. 

Worse yet, the team ran into a losing 
streak that chilled the fans’ interest; up 
to last week, only 150 of the 805 ticket 
books (20 games for $10) placed on sale 
had been sold. 

Now the team is out of its slump but, 
says John Starnes, “We'd be lucky to 
break even this year.” And there’s still 
a backlog of debts. 

Attendance figures are revealing. In 
1946, the Hoppers drew 56,569 fans as 
they finished second in the league. At- 
tendance dipped to 37,885 in 1947, but 
a pennant-winning team drew 51,379 in 
1948. After that, the trend was all 
downward: 31,090 in 1949, 27,491 in 
1950, 24,122 in 1951, 21,100 in 1952, 
and far fewer in 1953. The breakeven 
point is said to be 35,000. 
¢ Hangover-—Both as owner of the park 
and as business manager of the club, 
Goff still has his worries. He leased 
Kentucky Park to the community asso 
ciation for $625 a month, but he still 
hasn't collected any rent this season. 

As manager, his chores are varied. He 
oversees the concessions, which yield 
almost as much revenue as the box of. 
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fice; does all the bookkeeping, answers 
the mail, makes up the payroll, pays oft 
the small boys who help staff the park 
aw. pages 84 & 85), and fills im at 
the concession stands. 

As the pictures above hint, life is 

rugged for the players, too. Most of 
them are 17 to 21 years old, hoping to 
work their way up through baseball's 
ranks. So they bear with the discom- 
forts of seedy ball parks, shabby dressing 
rooms, backbreaking rides in an unre- 
liable team bus, pinchpenny accommo- 
dations (on the road they get $2.50 a 
day for food and incidentals). Salaries 
run from $165 to $250 a month, with 
Burl Brooks, second baseman, drawing 
$400 as playing manager. 
e Cause and Cure—Reasons for low 
baseball interest in Hopkinsville are 
typical of minor league towns: drive-in 
theaters, television, air-conditioning that 
keeps people home more, new recrea- 
tion facilities including Kentucky Lake, 
a TVA lake 40 mi. from town, with 
swimming, boating, and fishing. 

Unless Hopkinsville can get stronger 
support from the fans and from major 
league clubs, Billy Goff sees only one 
solution: “I'll cut the park into 40 lots 
and sell em for a housing project for 
$35,000 or so.” 
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Even the ~ 
best chef . 
samples the soup 


He doesn’t trust to luck; as he works he 
tastes—samples—inspects. 


There’s an example here for many manu- 
facturers. The earlier in your manufactur: 
ing that you can spot defects in parts or 
materiais, the less it costs to salvage or 
scrap them—and you can correct the 
process that causes the defects 


You might call this kind of process con 
trol “correctioneering.” Using fast testing 
methods by Magnaflux*, time and labor 
are being saved by hundreds of compa 
nies -— making everything from kitchen 
sinks to parts for guided missiles 


Total cost? Par less than the savings—w sually 


under a penny or two per part inspected. 


Ask to have a Magnaflux engineer show 
you where correctioneering can save you 
money—and how much. Or write for a 
free booklet “FINDING THE ‘HOW 
AND WHERE’ OF LOWER PRODUC. 
TION COSTS.” 


*Magnafiux is ao U. S. registered trademark of 
Magnofiux Corporation 


MAGNAFLUX 


aECT, 
Py 





th 
A 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 West Lawrence Avenue ® Chicago 3}, IIlinols 


New York 36 «+ Pittsburgh 36 + Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 «+ Dollas 19 + Los Angeles 59 
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Nearly everybody likes economy. In today’s car market 
it is a major attraction. 


Bendix has a product . . . Stromberg* Carburetor 

. .» that put on quite a performance in this year’s 

Mobilgas Economy Run in which only cars with stand- 
ard factory equipment are entered. 

Three of the four cars using Stromberg Carburet- 
ors in this economy test finished first in their respec- 
tive price classes and the other finished second. In 
what the automobile industry considers the feature 
event . . . the Sweepstakes . . . Stromberg-equipped 
cars won first and second places. 

If you want to be able to stress economy and 
performance as a car manufacturer... or realize it 
immediately as a car owner, install Stromberg. It’s a 
naine and a product you can depend on .. . for over 
40 years synonymous with quality carburetion. 





STROMBERG . . « standard 
CARBURETOR 


In addition, Bendix manufactures the Zenith* 
Carburetor, the outstanding performer in the truck, 
bus and marine fields for over forty years. 


One of Hundreds of Products 


Stromberg is one of hundreds of products which Bendix 
has developed and manufactured for the automotive, 
aviation and electronic industries, yet Bendix must be 
classified also under a score or more of other type 
business categories. A glance at the partial list of divi- 
sions and products at the right will indicate the extent 
of our diversity. 


Its Importance to You 


The real importance of this diversity is that it proba- 
bly can contribute to some phase of your operation. 
Our Engineering Staff of 6,000 works with nearly every 
industrial field and branch of industrial science. A 25- 
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equipment on Sweepstakes winner 
. « » 1954 Economy Run! 


division manufacturing organization, experienced in both 
large-volume, low-cost production and small-quantity 
items of great complexity, is at your service today—per- 
haps with the answer to a chronic problem which may 


now be bottlenecking your production. 
a 


The complete story of Bendix is best 
told and illustrated in an interesting 
new digest called “Bendix and Your 
Business.” You are almost certain to 
find in its pages at least one idea of 
how Bendix can help improve some 
part of your own business. Please 
make requests for this 40-page booklet 
on your company letterhead to: 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


EcLIPsE MACHINE, Ecmira, N. Y. 
Stromberg carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, bicycle coaster brakes. 
SCINTILLA, Stpney, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 
ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

Paciric, NortH HoLiywoop, Cai. 


telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 


BENDIX FrRIEz, Towson, Mp. 
meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders. 

BENDIX PRopuUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND 


automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering: 
aviation brakes, ianding gear, fuel metering 


ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, Mp. 


radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 


MARSHALL-Ec.ipse, Troy, N. Y 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins 
RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 
BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps 
LAKE SHORE, St. JosepH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices 
Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 
PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 
aviation instruments and components 
Yorn, Yor«K, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment 
BenpIx-EcLipse OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 
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RAILBIRDS perch behind the dugout at a Midwestern minor league baseball game. Dwindling crowds, rising costs are px 


Bush League Baseball on the Rocks 


The plight of the Hopkinsville Hop 
pers (page 54) is typical, not excep- 
tional, in minor league baseball today 
Most of the other 240-odd minor league 
teams scattered around the country are 
Aghting the same desperate battle for 
survival, 

After the war, some people looked for 
the same kind of golden age in sports 
that followed World War I. And at 
tendance did rise at baseball games 
In the major leagues, the all-time peak 
came in 1947; five vears. later, it was 
down to prewar levels 

The minor leagues enjoyed the same 
kind of spurt in the first few years after 
the war. ‘They expanded like mad to a 
maximum of 59 leagues and 446 teams 
in 1949. That year they plaved to 41- 
million fans. 
¢ The Difference—But this postwar era 
was far different from the Golden 
Twenties. This time, for example, there 
was television. And room air condi- 
tioning to make homes pleasanter to 
stay in. And 4 boom in motoring, in 
gardening, in home workshops. All these 
things made people less dependent on 
the local movie house, band concert, 
and baseball team for their entertain- 
ment 


90 


After the 1949 attendance peak, the 
minor leagues felt the reaction. Last 
year, the number of leagues in the Na- 
tional Assn. of Professional Baseball 
Leagues was down from 59 to 38. The 
number of teams had dropped from 446 
to 284, and the number of paying cus 
tomers, from 41-million to 22-million 
When the current season opened, two 
more leagues—with 16 teams—had 
folded, and another three—with 20 
teams—have called it quits since then 
¢ Enemies—What is the trouble? Many 
minor league officials will grow] the 
answer in a single word: television 

It's hard to argue with their size-up 
of the situation. Television undoubt 
edly hurts them when it brings a major 
league ball game to the living room 
on the afternoon or evening that a 
minor league team is playing. Watching 
big league ball on TV can make a local 
fan dissatished with the brand of ball 
the home team plays. Besides, TV of. 
fers other entertaitrment that keeps the 
erstwhile fan at home. It’s more than 
coincidence that baseball attendance 
skidded after 1949, the first year when 
TV sets were sold by the millions 

Minor league baseball has other en- 
emies, though: 


e The increased ori 
leisure time around the hor 
den, the workshop, the 
tadio-phonograph 

e The shift toward 
sports, away from spect 
toward bowling, boating, fi 
tennis and away from bas« 
ball, hockey, football 

e¢ The lure of gambli: 
sternly ruled out of baseball 
ago, attendance at horse ra 
baseball attendance for th 
record. Last year, 50-milli 
watched horse races, compa 
million for all organized b 

e Rising whi 
passed along to the custo 
of alienating them altoget 
major league teams are in 
and their shakiness passes 
lower-ranking leagues. T) 
rich New York Yankees 
have cut their support of 
“farm” clubs from 25 bef 
to 10 teams now 
* Pointing the Finger—¢ 
man, president-treasures 
tional Assn. of Profession 
Leagues, agrees with the n 
that TV is the major enen 


costs, 
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Solnus may be used for lubricating such parts as plain bear- 
ings, anti-friction bearings, linkages, slides, cams and gears. 


SOLNUS GENERAL PURPOSE OILS 


Also for use in gear boxes, hydraulic systems, cir 
systems, industrial diesel engines, and compressors 


SAVE YOU MONEY THREE WAYS 


A high grade lubricant for a “squirt-can” price 








ANTI-RUST TEST 


Actual photograph shows 
steel test bars following 
test. Right bar was test- 
ed with Solnus. Left bar 
with an uninhibited oil. 


VERSATILE. Solnus oils sell in the medium 
price bracket, yet can do many jobs on 
which you may now be using higher priced 
oils. While Solnus’ low price makes it 
practicable for once-through uses, its high 
quality also makes it suitable for enclosed 
or circulatory systems. Use Solnus for all 
your general purpose lubrication and you 
can take advantage of the economies of 
bulk prices. 


SIMPLIFIES INVENTORIES. Because Solnus 
may be used for so many applications, you 
can reduce the number of oils you need to 
store. You save space in your oil room 
and greatly simplify your inventory and 
maintenance problems. 


LONG LIFE.In actual field performance, 
Solnus has been proven to have excellent 
service life under all types of operating co! 

| 


ditions. In addition to a long service lift 
Solnus has the following characteristi: 


Excellent anti-rust protection 
Superior anti-corrosion protection 
Very low carbon-forming tendency 
High film strength 
Very low pour characteristics 
Mild cleansing action 


These are a few reasons why Solnus oil 
give you “more lubrication per dollar 
Write for the technica! bulletin 
Solnus oils. Dept. BW-8 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT . ¢ ,: 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « 


SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 


Refiners of famous High-Test Blue Sunoco Gasoline 





LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
noon Americas Moit Modo Poit 


LONG BEACH ,Colljorio. 


Finest Man-Made Facilities 
Augmented by Nature 


Excellent shipping facilities are offered by the Port of 
Long Beach. The many fine mechanical advantages are 
happily supplemented by the equable climate, of major 
importance to all shippers and offering many savings. 

Ample paved outdvor storage areas are a feature of the 
Port of Long Beach. During peak periods, overflow cargoes 
are safely stored outdoors. At various times you will see 
hundreds of automobiles, tons of steel products, citrus fruits, 
cotton bales and many other shipments in the open without 
need of our fine transit sheds and shipside warehouses. 

Better working conditions, no frozen cargoes, no slow- 
downs from excessive heat are a few of the dividends from 
our famous climate. Mother Nature has been very good to 
us. But even so, we have given her an assist. The entire outer 
harbor is protected by a solid-fill mole 600’ wide which has 
eliminated all rough water and resulting surge. In addition, 
the world’s longest breakwater gives added protection and 
extensive safe anchorage. And we have a very gentle tidal 
range of only 6’. 


Nature’s Air-Conditioning 


Helps Industry 


Industrial plants also benefit from the air-conditioning 
that is done by nature. The air is fresh, and cleared by 
invigorating ocean breezes. Mechanical cooling devices are 
not necessary (except for critical processing). The excellent 
living and werking conditions result in lower ebsenteeism 
and reduced turn-over, as well as higher working efficiency 

The “industrial climate” also offers fair weather the year 
round. Really low-cost utilities, advantageous tax-structure 
lower costs for land and building, an exceptional labor pool 
excellent transportation facilities and America’s most 
modern port — all add up to sunshine on your profit ledger 

Write for free industrial brochure and complete 
details — in confidence, if you like. This invitation 
is extended by the City of Long Beach and its Board 
of Harbor Commissioners. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE + DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200 East Ocean Boulevard, Long Beach 2, California 
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. . « major leagues might 
topple if the minors are 
allowed to wither away...” 

BASEBALL starts on p. 90 
says, “We'll have to | live with 
it.” 

It’s a hard fact that big league 
teams are depending m id more on 
revenue from TV; last : e Yankees 
and the Dodgers, World Series oppon- 
ents, showed a profit recause of 
TV and radio income 

The major league tea: en't going 
to cut out TV revenues just because the 
telecasts are hurting min igue neigh- 
bors. 

The best that Traut and the 
minor league owners ha en able to 
get out of the major leagu a promise 
not to telecast into a minor league area 
during the hours when ninors are 
having a game. But t! promise is 
often breached. 

Trautman is always fighting against 
what he regards as short ted policies 
of the major league teams toward their 
minor league afhliates. He points out 
that half of ail minor i teams are 
“farms” where the ma cue clubs 
assign players chiefly t t experience 
for the big time. It’s ext ly rare for 
a major league player n« have seen 
service in the bush lea; Crautman 
argues that the major kk themselves 
will topple if they let | tem be 
neath them wither awa 
¢ The System—Trautm ip draft 
the rules, gathers and nforma 
tion, and arbitrates di r all of 
organized baseball out two ma 
jor leagues. Trautman’s r, or bush, 
leagues are classified a r to the 

ypulation in their resp: eas. The 
fighest-—the Pacific Coast ie in the 
“open” class and the AAA leagues—re 
quire a minimum pop' of 3-mil 
lion in the league cites ther; the 
lowest, Class D, require than 150, 
000. 

Pay scales are fixed a ig to each 
league’s classification m AAA 
(Triple A) league, play be paid 
$600 to $700 a mont! ugh loop 
holes permit extra pay f tand-out 
performer 

In Class D, a pla is to be 
satisied with about $1 1 month 
A player once signed t itract by 
any club in organized | 1 cannot 
jump to another club 

A minor league tean owned 
by the community, a skinsville, 
Ky., by private interest y a major 
league team or high ¥ minor 
league team. Ownersh the majors 
—once the keystone of the farm system— 
is diminishing; the New ‘ Yankees, 
for instance, own only f the 10 
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J 
The 49 ers were pikers... 


With picks, shovels, and iron bars, the 49’ers scrabbled as best 
they could through rock and soil. It was a back-breaking, time- 
consuming way to dig for treasure... though they found it in 
rich abundance. 

Now, there is a new “Gold Rush,” for a different treasure. It is 
found far below the earth’s surface in the form of oil and natural 
gas—sources of power and heat for home and industry. 

J&L Steel Drill Pipe and Wire Rope help to make it possible for 
today’s engineers to send their drills almost four miles under- 
ground. And, J&L Steel Line Pipe carries oil and natural gas 
quickly and cheaply—from oil well to refinery—and from gas 
distribution centers to homes. 

Modern engineering requires constant development in tools for 
qualities of strength, wearability, and dependability. These qual- 
ities are provided by J&L Steels and Steel Products. 
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STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 





What's 
NEW 


ian pDURERA_DS 


from 


the best are built 


around a PEERLESS PUMP 


The loss of buildings and equipment 
by fire and the loss of their produc- 
tion is a risk a0 businessman will- 
ingly undertakes. Fire insurance alone 
does not adequately cover losses from 
disastrous fires, The bese assurance of 
adequate safety and satisfaction in 
any and all commercial and industrial 
risks, Peerless believes, is a combina- 
tion of: 
1. Top quality fice pump equipment. 
2. Exacting engineering application. 
5. Conscientious installation ‘service. 
Peerless underwriters’ approved fire 
pumps and Peerless engineering and 
application service completely cover 
every installation requiring fre pro- 
tection service. Primary uses are to pro- 


MAIL COUPON FOR 


Write for a 24-page full-color bulletin describ- 

ing and illustrating Peerless fuliy approved fire 

pumps. Mail the coupon teday. Ps 
cpt ERI IS 


UMP. 
Chicago; $t. Louis; Atlanta; Dulles, 


Plainview end Lubbock, Terxes; 


Albvaverque; Phoenix; Fresno, Los Angeles. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemica! Corp. 
Piants: Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Los Angeles, California 
Offices: New York; Indianapolis; 


COMPLETE 


NEW SIZES OF 
APPROVED FIRE PUMPS 
+» provide the complete 
line of all ratings 
for all risks 


vide water for stand pipe, automatic 
sprinkler and hydrant systems. New 

eerless pump models afford the most 
comprehensive range of types and sizes 
available, including both horizontal 
and vertical, single and two-stage de- 
signs providing capacities and pressures 
to squarely meet every requirement of 
the underwriters. 

Peerless Pumps are pre-eminent in 
the field of fire protection. Their name 
is a synonym for pump quality and 
operational dependability. 


i ieen g7 Beet, | 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
301 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, California 


Please send Fire Pump Bulletin B-1500 
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”... players often take day- 
time jobs to supplement 
their income ; 


BASEBALL starts on p. 90 


minor league teams 
tem. 

The growing tende tead is to 
have merely a workin; nent with 
a lower-ranking club. 1 gher team 
pays the lower team fi vilege of 
assigning its piayers t tor season 
ing and of recalling r, and 
also of having first ca vers d 
veloped by the lower t 
¢A Gripe—One of 1 
gripes against major i 
been eased this year. | this 
the “parent” clubs ha 1 the privi 
lege of optioning 15 | to minor 
clubs, subject to 24-h ll. Now 
these players cannot d after 
Aug. |. It has irritat league 
fans when a star pit home-run 
hitter was suddenly 1 to bolster 
a parent club, just 
league team was in the 
pennant race. 

Trautman still think g leagues 
could do more to | r munor 
league affiliates suppli ith better 
players. He says that fa ill over the 
country have become 1 riminat 
ing about the quality of 
have seen big leagu« es on tek 
vision 
¢ Cost Squeeze—Not h can be 
done, though, about th ich of oper 
ating expenses. Wags up, equip 
ment costs more, tax« higher on 
the ball parks, yet admi 
much higher than bef: wal 

Ten years ago, ‘Trautn ;, a Class 
D club could operate | 25,000 to 
$30,000 a year. Toda n with a 
pay scale so low that ers often 
take daytime jobs to su vent their 
income, a Class D clu t lay out 
$50,000 to $75,000 a 

The rise in costs hurt ) revenues 
are simultaneously drop, In 1949, 
a Triple A club in a Mi stern city 
took in $230,000 from 
paid out $235,000 i ting 
penses. Last year, its a lance was 
only half as much as in Its rev 
enues dropped to $135 id its ex 
penses soared to $30 In both 
years, the parent clu 1 major 
leagues bore the losse ng them 
off to “player develop: 

Now, however, the« 
bigger, while the parent 
selves in difficulty. As t 
ing clubs lose their abilit irry the 
minors’ load, troubles of the 
Hopkinsville Hoppers nultiply, 
and spread up throw 


minor leagues toward 


season, 


minor 


rf its own 


ince they 


frees aren ¢ 


ITCces and 


ge tting 
them 
her-rank 
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Troubles In and Out of Court 


A Justice Dept. decree and tougher competition are 
beginning to change the empire of Wallace & Tiernan, leading 


manufacturer of chlorinators. 


In the more than 40 years since the 
U.S. towns and cities began treating 
citizens to chlorine in their drinking 
water, one company—-Wallace & Tiecr- 
nan, Inc.—has managed to carve itself 
a throne in the business of supplying 
chlorinating equipment. This week, 
for several reasons, it began to look as 
if the throne might someday turn into 
an Ordinary chair: 

eIn court, Wallace & ‘Tiernan 
and the Justice Dept. entered a consent 
decree that settled one of the oldest 
antitrust cases in Justice’s files. Under 
its terms, W&T and its subsidiary, 
Industrial Appliance Corp., are barred 
from a list of practices that-the gov- 
ernment iiand eres them a monop- 
oly in the domestic sanitary field. 

e Out of court, Wallace & ‘Tier- 
nan is running into some of the strong- 
est competition it has seen in years. 
Mainly, it comes from two companies, 
one of which has been marketing chlo- 
rinating equipment a scant two years. 

The civil antitrust suit that the Jus- 
tice Dept. and W&T put to bed with 
their consent decree traced back almost 
cight years—to November, 1946. The 
charges, which never came to trial, were 
that Wallace & Tiernan, with the 
help of others, had built a monopoly 
in the manufacture and sale of chlo- 
rinating equipment. It had done it, 
said Justice Dept., by buying out com- 
petitors, by making exclusive dealing 
arrangement and agreements not to 
compete, by patent acquisitions and 
patent infringement suits, and by in- 
ducing purchasing agents to call for 
bids only from Wallace & Tiernan, and 
the companies with which it had ties. 
«Monopoly Dimensions — Justice as- 
serted that by the end of World War 
Il, W&T had succeeded in sewing up 
more than 95% of all the gas-chlo- 
rinating-equipment business in the U.S 
Gas chlorinating, which is one of two 
chlorine-purification methods (the other 
uses solid hypochlorites), is far and 
away the most common process today 
for large-scale treatment of water, sew- 
age, and industrial wastes. The chlo- 
rinator—the machine that put Wallace 
& Tiernan in business in 1913—op- 
crates by feeding chlorine gas into solu 
tion with water, then into a flow of 
whatever liquid is being disinfected 

All told, at the time of the suit, 
Justice Dept. calculated the total domes- 
tic market for chlorinating equipment 
in the sanitary field at something less 
than $15-million a year. Of this, it gave 
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Wallace & Tiernan a share of better 
than $14-million. Only two other 
companies—Everson Mfg. Co., of Chi- 
cago, and Chemical Equipment Co. 
of California—were then making gas 
chlorinators. 

¢ Decree Provisions—That was the pic- 
ture in 1946. To say that it has changed 
radically since would be an admission 
of poor eyesight. But it has changed 
some, and the consent decree may al- 
ter it more, 

Under the decree, the practices that 
Justice Dept, charged as fostering a 
W&T monopoly are outlawed. In 
addition, Wallace & Tiernan and In- 
dustrial Appliance are ordered to make 
some 2] equipment patents available 
to competitors on a royalty-free basis. 
The decree forbids W&T to acquire 
any competing chlorinating equipment 
maker, and bars it from prosecuting 
patent suits based on alleged infringe- 
ments that took place before the settle- 
ment of the case. 

On top of this, W&T is to pay fines 
—under a companion criminal suit that 
it did not contest--amounting to $45,- 
000. 
¢ Effects—The precise effects of this 
settlement are impossible to calculate 
at the moment. allace & Tiernan 
itself sees relatively minor repercus- 
sions. Its competitors hope for some- 
thing more. 

W&T Pres. Frederick G. Merckel 
concedes that the decree will make com- 
pany operations “more circumscribed, 
more complicated.” But he sees no 
“over-all effect on the volume of busi- 
ness we will write.” 

Exactly what the volume is today, 
Merckel won’t say—beyond putting the 
total market at “a moderate seven 
figures, and our share a slightly more 
moderate seven figures.” (W&T gross 
last year came to $38.6-million, more 
than half of which was from the sale 
of chemical products having nothing to 
do with chlorination.) Merckel sees no 
black eye from the settlement, feels 
sure customer ties won’t be affected be- 
cause “we have the experience and serv- 
ice, and in this business, that’s what 
counts.” 
¢ Competition—W&T's competitors— 
there are now four with gas chlo- 
rinating lines: Everson, Chemical 
Equipment Co., B-I-F Industries, Inc., 
and Fischer & Porter Co.—aren’t so 
sure that Merckel is right. At least, 
they hope he isn't. And it’s no exag- 
geration to say that the worst that 





heres how 
TC ondling 


“PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels 
have revolutionized bulk-han- 
dling procedures in thousands of 
plants, yards and pits with amaz- 
ing benefits in costs and output. 
One man with a “PAYLOAD- 
ER” can dig, yi carry, 
load and dump bulk materials 
in terms of TONS instead of 
pounds. There are sizes and 
types of these profitable ma- 
es to fit your needs — from 
12 cu. ft. to 2 cu. yd. bucket 
capacities — and your nearby 
Hough Distributor is ready to 
demonstrate. The Frank G. 
Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., 
Libertyville, Illinois. 


valuable job studies 


ore available illustrating 

and reporting in detail! on 

**PAYLOADER” use ond 
rmance in a vorinty 

of industries. Copies of the 

studies most pertinent to 

your problems will be 

sent on request, with- 

out obligation. 
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KNOWING YOUR END-PRODUCT SERVICE 
REQUIREMENTS AND THE FABRICATING 
PAETHODS YOU EMPLOY...CMP CAN ENGINEER 


SPECIFICATIONS ANP PROCESSING OF COLD 
ROLLED STRIP STEEL TO DEVELOP QUALITIES 


WHICH MAY REDUCE YOUR END-PRODUCT 
COSTS WHILE MAINTAINING OR EVEN 
IMPROVING PRODUCT QUALITY AND 
PERFORMANCE. THIS MAY BE YOUR KEY TO 
SAVINGS IN MANUFACTURING COSTS WITHOUT 


CAPITAL BEVESTMENT.. sramsss sno sui0v sr sven, ave renrsnm same oven. 


the Gold Metal Products co. 


GENERAL OFFICE; YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO AND INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
SALES Mew York . Cleveland . Detroit *. indianepolis 
OFFICES, } Chicage . St. Lowls . los Angeles . Sen Francisco 
LOW CARBON, HIGH CARBON pe geet or Tempered), STAINLESS AND ALLOY 
GRADES, ELECTRO ZINC COATED ARE AVANMABLE FROM: 

THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. OF CALIFORNIA 

6600 McKinley Avenue, los Angeles Phone: Pleasant 3.1291 
THE KENILWORTH STEEL CO., 750 Boulevard, Kenilworth, New Jersey 
hones: N. Y., COrtlendt 7-2427; N. J., UNienville 2-6900 





IMPORTANT POSITION 
AS 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


Manufacturing company in commuting distance of New York 
offers rare opportunity for aggressive individual aged 33 to 38 
having pharmaceutical or chemical background (degree not es- 
sential), The man we are looking for is a graduate of leading 
business school or university and can furnish excellent business 
and personal references. All replies will be held in strictest 
confidence. 


P-3388, Business Week, 330 W. 42 8t., New York 36, N. Y. 
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could happen to Wallace & ‘liernan’s 
business would be just fine h most 
of them. 

There is just one word t n up 
the competition’s feelings Wal 
lace & Tiernan—-bitterness 

This is pretty much the f ig, for 
instance, of Fischer & Port which 
says its share of the market dollars, 
is now about 12%. 

On that basis, Fischer & Porter this 
year expects to do a busine f about 
$lanilhon in chlorinating iipment 
(out of a total company of an 
estimated $8-million). Next year, 
it expects s jump to $3-million and 
an ultimate potential of three or four 
times that. Although Kermit Fischer, 
president of the company, sees the con- 
sent decree as helping reach those goals, 
he doesn’t feel it offers any magic for- 
mula. “You have to remember,” he 
says, “that the waterworks field is a 
conservative one. It takes a ig time 
to convince people that something new 
can be something better. That's what 
we've been fighting to do for two years 
now, since we came out wit! ir ma- 
chines.” 
eSecond Entrant—B-I-F  [ndustries, 
which changed its name from Builders 
Iron Foundry Co. last y is the 
second company to bring out gas- 
chlorinating line since the war. It’s 
known that Wallace & Tiernan figures 
it, along with Fischer and Porter, as a 
vigorous, well-equipped competitor 

Builders, whose main business is 
metering equipment, has actually been 
in chlorination for many rs, but 
most of the time in the hy lorites. 
In fact, Builders was one of the de 
fendants in the Justice Dept. suit, 
charged with an agreement divide 
the market with W&T. The civil 
charges against Builders arc pend 
ing.) 
Builders’ Pres. Earl H. Bradley is 
cautious in appraising the possible effects 
of the W&T consent settlement. 
“To the extent that th andon 
practices that they agree | Bradley 
says, “it’s obvious that « petition 
will be cased.” Just how m ising 
there will be, what his ow: es are 
right now, or what he expect m to 
be, Bradley won't say. 
¢ Other Adversaries—The other two 
companies in the field—Everson and 
Chemco—are the oldest competitors. 
Roy Everson himself is gene: ed 
ited with being the one who ed the 
Justice Dept. into bringing its suit in 
the first Ah Everson’s s| f the 
market, however, is minutk ts own 
admission. Chemco, whic! headed 
by John Mudge, has been iness 
since 1925, specializes in uum- 
type chlorinator for the ming 
pool trade. Mudge says he pent 
$1-million fighting W&T and taken 
a “terrific mauling” doing it 
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How Staley puts perfection in confections 


Staley Quality Syrups and Starches improve texture 
of candies . . . lengthen shelf life . . . add eye appeal 


Sweetening the formula for volume candy sales is a vital part of 
Staley’s role as a basic ingredient supplier. Staley’s has pio- 
neered, with its vast research facilities, dozens of special syrups 
and starches for confectionery use. These special ingredients 
help make the great variety of candies which contribute daily 
to the great vitality of our nation. 

Whatever your business . . . from candy to canning . . . Staley 
research technicians welcome the chance to help solve your 
specific problems. Why not write today? 


A FEW INDUSTRIES SERVED 
* Pharmaceuticals * Beverages 
* Dairy Products * Meat Products 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Illinois ° Fruit Canning = ®« Rana 


BRANCH OFFICES; ATLANTA + BOSTON + CHICAGO ~ CLEVELAND + KANSAS CITY + MEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + SAN FRANCISCO + ST. LOUIS 





Stagnation in Production... 


Since 1929, French industrial 
production has hardly grown at all 


130% 127% 











Premier Mendes-France is 
off to a flying start on his 
toughest job yet—to make 
Frenchmen change the ways 
that have brought them to 7% 


an economic standstill. ca, 
West U.S. Netherlands italy France 
Germany 


Mendes-France: Starting an jE 


are 
































Premier Pierre Mendes-France is set trade barriers, subsidies, and cartels. lectual whose greatest 


to begin his overhaul of the stagnant Businessmen must come out of their economic. The vote of con! and 
French economy. On ‘Tuesday, he re shells and compete; French farmers the temper of the count: pretty 
ceived a resounding vote of confidence must change their age-old ways; workers good signs that France ng to 
from the National Assembly—plus full must produce more efficiently give him a chance. 


powers to implement his program by To the French people, it’s a frighten- © Not Acute, but Chronic uu can’t 
decree through March of next year ing challenge. The Mendes govern- avoid comparing the at e in 
French economic ills are deep-seated, ment could come a cropper over its Paris today with Washin f the 
as the chart above indicates. The cure economic reforms. Or it might lose early New Deal. Mend lf is a 
will be a slow, agonizing process at best; office over its conduct of foreign affairs, . great admirer of the New |! ind of 
there will be none of the sudden and and never get to see the economic pro-_ the U.S.; his advisers ren one of 
spectacular that marked the settlement gram through. But Mendes has served the bright young men w! ed to 
in Geneva or the weekend flight to notice that if he stays, France had better Washington in 1933. But ere can 
North Africa with an offer of self-gov- get ready for a housecleaning. be no Hundred Day: eping 
ernment to Tunisia changes in France 
ne in their implications for France, 1. Long Road Ahead , The troubles of the Fr ni my 
endes’ cconomic plans are no less aren’t so urgent and ob those 
dramatic. What he proposes, in effect, Mendes can take some hope by com- of this country in 1933. 1 is no 
is an economic revolution. It is the paring France today and last August. sudden breakdown of c1 iploy 
core of Mendes’ hopes for his country. fost a year ago this week, millions of ment, and production. Fi: uperh 
Without thorough reforms, he believes sullen workers threw France into the  Cially at least, is better off t was 
France will remain the sick man of chaos of a general strike (BW—Aug.22 4 year or two ago. The pr rather, 
Europe, despite all the external pallia- °53,p30). A revolutionary mood took 18 one of decay and paralysis. The para- 
tives that can be applied hold and, while Frenchmen weren’t en- doxes and anachronisms of t onomy 
* Challenge—Mendes’ plan for the _ tirely sure what they were striking for, are deeply imbedded in ¢ » and 
French economy is complex, and still they knew they were fed up and wanted woof of French life. M must 
somewhat vague. He has not yet re a change. meticulously unravel ge is of 
vealed a pee, nell outline of what he That dangerous state of mind still habit. And Frenchmen a1 toriously 
wants to do, What he has revealed 1s __ exists today. But it has been submerged set in thei ways. 
a doctrine—a determination to remake for the time being. Frenchmen are 
France so it can compete and prosper clectrified by the appearance of a ff, [lusions and Realities 
in a 20th Century world, free of the strong leader, unique to France, who is 
U.S. dole and without the crutches of not a man on horseback but an intel- France is a rich count 
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1 #Economic Revolution 


Europe is no neatly balanced between 
industry and agriculture; none is so 
nearly self-sufficient. This summer, the 
French economy even gives an illusion 
of better health. Prices ins been stable 
for many months, production shows an 
uptrend, there’s little unemployment, 
the French gold and dollar reserves have 
grown. 

¢ Below the Surface—Probe deeper, 
however, and the illusion vanishes. ‘The 
chart above shows French industrial 
production stagnating just a few per- 
centage points above 1929; the same 
goes for national income and real wages. 
And while French prices have stabilized, 
they have frozen far above prices in 
other countries. A French typewriter, 
for example, costs 60% more than an 
Italian machine, 100% more than a 
German typewriter. 

Hard currency reserves are the result 
of “extraordinary dollar receipts’ —-U. S$ 
aid for Indo-China, offshore procure 
ment in France, soldier spending in 
France and North Africa. Mendes can’t 
count on increasing dollar help; rather, 
he must expect a decline. 
~ Maginot Lines—Behind the paradox 
of France is the French way of doing 
things. Frenchmen, though gifted and 
industrious, refuse to take risks. ‘They’ v« 
never put themselves to the job of in 
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creasing the size of the total national 
income. Instead, they devote their en- 
ergies to protecting what they’ve got. 
The result is a rigid economy in which 
every businessman, farmer, and worker 
tries to surround himself with cast-iron 
guarantees against competition, lower 
prices and wages, technological change. 

That is why economic reform, rather 
than foreign policy, will be the tough- 
est of the tasks Mendes has set for him- 
self. Any thorough housecleaning in 
France will hit the pocketbook—espe- 
cially those well-guarded purses of the 
world’s most conservative people—the 
ranch peasants, the smal] industrial- 
ists, the petit bourgeois storcowners. 
I'hese are the very heart of France. 
l'rance is more a nation of shopkeepers 
than England ever was. 


ill. Lines of Attack 


Mendes understands this. And that 
is why he plans to move gradually, and 
why the measures he must take—even 
in the broad outlines so far disclosed— 
hardly seem exciting stuff. Last week, 
he told the National Assembly: “It is a 
long and exacting labor we are starting 
I excuse the modesty of the measures 
that we will take this year, but a pro- 


gram such as we have conceived can 








and their fuel costs 


are DOWN...49% 


Off to the pokey he goes. The BTU 
Burglar was caught red-handed 
stealing billions of BTU’s of costly 
heat, But now that he’s been arrested 
they're saving a cool 49% on fuel 


This forge furnace—which is cited 
because it's a typical example—had 
always had heavy firebrick as a 
lining. But the last time relining 

wes necessary, it was decided to 
try lightweight B&W Insulating Fire- 
brick. Result: Annual fuel cost went 
down 49%—a saving of $4,800, 
and this, mind you, was in just 

one furnace. 


Heavy furnace linings waste your fuel 
dollars two ways: They soak up and 
hold large quantities of heat which 
are lost when the furnace is cooled; 
and they conduct and lose too much 
heat through the walls. Lightweight 
insulating firebrick, containing millions 
of tiny air cells, heat up and cool 
quickly, absorbing and storing very 
little heat. Also, they resist heat flow, 
keeping it inside the furnace to do 
productive work. 


The lighter the brick (and the lightest 
of all are B&W Insulating Firebrich 


the more you save on fuel. 


What easier way could there be to 
a major cost? You and those respon 
sible for furnace operations in your 
plant will find it well worth while to 
talk it over with the local B&W 
Refractories Engineer. Or, write to 


B&W today for further information 


BABCOCK 
& WILCONM 


"He @a8¢ 
warnac 
Crmenag Orsiees 
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“A salute to those 


who made it possible’ 


IF YOU BUILD 
WITH THIS 


YOU WILL 
NEVER NEED THIS in 


You will never need to disrupt your busi- 
ness for electrical alterations. Never need 
to pay for expensive labor to tear up your 
floors. Not if you plan your building with 
Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloor® in mind! 

Yeu can save your building from elec- 
trical obsolescence. New outlets can be 
installed any time . in any or every 
square foot of floor space... in a matter 
of minutes! 

You can cut your building cost ...in one 
job, 1,000 tons of structural steel were 
saved because of Electrifloor’s combina- 
tion of great strength with light weight. 
Foundation costs were also cut. 

You can save building time and see your 


Your need fer electrical flexibility fer the pras- 
ent ond future of your bulliding encoureged 
Nepce and Fenestra to develop Electrificer 

+ + @ greet udvaencemant in building products 


Fenestra 
Repco 


investment pay off faster ... in a cush job, 
Electrifloor saved 6 months’ building 
time—-as many as 7 floors went in at once. 
As soon as a few of the cellular floor 
panels were laid and interlocked, they 
served as material storage space and 
working platform. 

Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloor was de- 
veloped jointly by Fenestra* (Detroit 
Steel Products Company) and Nepco 
(National Electric Products Corporation 
—two great names inthe construction field. 

If you want to protect your building in- 
vestment, write to Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. BW-8, 3425 Griffin 
Street, Detroit 11, Michigan. 

*Trademark 


ELECTRIFLOOR 


Actual time studies taken in 
hundreds of businesses show that 
an average of 18 seconds is 
required to make an “‘inside’’ 
speech contact through the 
switchboard. With AMPLICALL 

— your own “clear line’’ 

internal communication system 
—you get 2-second speech 

contact within and between 
departments. AMPLICALL frees 
busy switchboards for 
important outside calls—keeps 
personnel on the job, keeps talk 
terse —saves hours each day for 
the average business. AMPLICALL 
saves you money—pays for 
itself. There is a system 

to fit your special needs. 

Get the full facts today! 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3515-R Addison St., Chicago 18, illinois 


PHONE BOOK 
 [[) Sead complete details on AMPLICALL. 
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“COAL’S BEST FOR OUR 
MODERN PLANT! 


It’s low in cost... 
~ 


It’s clean and convenient!”’ we Qn 
<a 


says G. W. Peters, Engineering Manager 
M&R DIETETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 


“We made a careful study of fuels 
makers of PREAM & SIMMAL and burning equipment before building 


our modern new plant in Sturgis, 
Michigan, This plant was designed to 
produce baby food. So the steam plant 
has to be clean and dust-free as well 
as economical to operate. Also, we 
wanted a fuel we could store safely 
and easily in order to insure ourselves 
against any shortages. 


“We decided on bituminous coal— 
and the up-to-date installation shown 
here. It certainly fills the bill on 
every count, Our modern combustion 
equipment makes coal far more 
economical than any other fuel. 
Up-to-date coal and ash handling give 
us convenient operation completely 
free of dust nuisance.” 


Additional case histories, showing how 
other types of plants have saved 
money by burning coal the modern 
way, are available upon request. 





Discover for yourself the great advantages of coal 
burned the modern way, Call in a consulting engineer. If you operate a steam plant, you can’t 
He'll show you how today’s combustion equipment can afford to ignore these facts! 


give you 10% to 40% more power from a ton of bitumi- 

nous coal than from equipment used only a few years BITUMINOUS COAL in most places is today’s iowest- 
a “ee cost fuel, and coal reserves in America are ade- 

ago. He'll show you how modern labor-saving coal and quate for hundreds of years to come. 

ash-handling equipment make a coal-fired installatien COAL production in the U.S.A. is highly mechanized 

and by far the most efficient in the world. 


; COAL prices will therefo in th ble of 
If you plan to remodel or.build a new plant, be Sen ee ne oa 


sure to look into the low cost and convenience of bitumi- OO, tes tae id as tan enh cen 

nous coal. Consider coal $ other advantages, too. It has COAG ts tie Hal ile Wikia oct on crore end | 

reserves that are virtually inexhaustible. America’s more—for with modern combustion and hand- 

bituminous coal mining industry is the most efficient ling equipment, the inherent advantages of 
pls oe tt ; well-prepared coal net even bigger savings. 

and productive in the world. With bituminous coal, you 


can be sure of plenty of fuel at relatively stable prices 
now and for years to come. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of Nati ' 
Southern Building, Washington rs dD. i 


clean, convenient, and dust-free. 











FOR HIGH EFFICIENCY Sj FOR LOW COST 


YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 





business keeps prices as high and wages 
as low as the traffic will bear. Funda- 
mentally, Mendes wants to tie wages to 
productivity. The plan could mean a 
wage-board setup that would in ef- 
fect throw the government on the side 
of labor in a request for higher wages 
in an individual plant with high pro- 
ductivity. 

Che government will undertake care- 
ful ake and measurements of over- 
all productivity. These would be the 
basis for changes in the basic minimum 
wage. But the emphasis is on flexibility 
rather than fixed figures. A minimum 
wage would be only a floor, rather than 
the keystone of a ponderous super- 
structure of fixed wage rates for entire 
industries and regions 

You may get a hint of the wage pol- 
icy in October: There are rumors of a 
general upward adjustment then, There 
wili surely be at least small adjustments, 
such as modest increases for France's 
pitifully underpaid civil servants, And 
there will be important indirect efforts 
to improve the lot of the French worker. 
High on Mendes’ list is a promise to 
put steam behind France's lagging hous- 
me construction, to the limit of the 
government's ability to finance it. 

axes. It looks as if a revamped fiscal 
wogram will be put off until the next 
mudget, at the end of the year. There 
are hints that Mendes will attempt to 
reduce the dependence on payroll taxes, 


to ease the omnes of the corporate 


income tax. And while tax evasion is a 
big problem, it’s mot so important as 
the privileged treatment that some 
groups of taxpayers—-such as shopkeep- 
ers and small businessmen—have been 
able to build up, while the working man 
carries the largest burden 

Foreign trade. France's internal prob- 
lems reflect themselves in foreign trade— 
high prices hobble French exports and 
are a primary reason for a perennial pay- 
ments deficit. High import barriers are 
one of the most cherished props of in- 
efficient industries in France. 

Mendes’ long-run hope is to disman- 
tle the system of import quotas, tariffs, 
and export subsidies where he can, But 
again it means slow going, and frequent 
use of just those mechanisms that he 
wants to discard. Exports must be ex- 
panded, and that means maintaining 
many export subsidies (tax rebates, 
usually) aimed at making French prod- 
ucts competitive. The cffort will be to 
make these mechanisms more selective, 
and government will try to encourage 
new exports, 

Exporters themselves will be urged to 
oin in groups to go after foreign mar- 
kets, depend less on the easy, protected 
markets of overseas France. There’s a 
hint of expanded East-West trade in 
Mendes’ planning. And you can’t rule 
out an eventual devaluation of the 
franc. 
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Hassle Over Japanese Trade 


Cuban sugar and textile industries nearly torpedo 


Havana-Tokyo trade pact. . 


. Britain girds for commercial 


TV ... Nine nations may liberalize foreign investment legis- 
lation . . . Money prices soar in Brazil. 


Japan must find markets in the free 
world if it’s to stay clear of the Com- 
munist orbit. How to help Japan find 
those markets haunts U.S. policymak- 
ers. When Japanese salesmen get a foot 
in a trade door, trouble is apt to break 
loose ameng the businessmen inside. 

A bitter scuffle over Japanese imports 
has just ended between two platoons 
of Cuben businessmen: the billion-dol- 
lar sugar industry vs. the much smaller 
textile association. As of last week, the 
textile people had apparent)y won. 
¢ Quid Pro Quo—Trouble arose with 
negotiations for a Havana-Tokyo trade 
pact. Japan, usually Cuba’s third larg- 
est customer, insisted this time on a 
look-in to the Cuban textile market as 
a quid pro quo. Cold logic seemed to 
make the deal a must for Cubans. Su- 
gar amounts to 90% of their exports, 
provides half the national income. And 
this year Cubans face a dangerous world 
sugar glut. 

The small ($20-million), highly pro- 
tected textile industry would have none 
of it—it claimed it could not compete 
with Japan’s low-paid textile workers. 
Bad public relations on the part of the 
sugar barons compounded the argu- 
ment: When the textile association first 
complained about the projected agree- 
ment, the sugar men referred scathingly 
to the “parasite industnes’” that were 
hampering Cuba’s key export. That 
brought every fledgling business on the 
island to the textile group’s side. They 
maintained that Japan would have to 
buy Cuban sugar gnyway—trade treaty 
or no trade treatv. 

The textile industry won a stalemate 
—trade talks have been suspended. Now 
the government is trying to wheedle 
some concessions on Japanese goods out 
of the textile men in order to avoid a 
complete breakdown with Tokyo. 
¢ Repercussions—American observers in 
Havana think they see the shadow of 
things to come elsewhere in the world, 
when the Eisenhower Administration 
goes ahead with its plan to grant broad 
tariff concessions to Japan, and to per- 
suade other Western nations to do the 
same within the framework of the Gen 
eral Agreement on Tariffs & Trade 
(GATT) (BW—Jun.19°54,p1 46). 

Nonctheless, the U.S. is determined 
to tackle the Japanese trade problem 
head-on, and is prepared to make con- 
cessions to third countries if they'll take 
more goods from Japan. Japan’s rapidly 
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Clark hopes to get commercial TV 
under way within a year. His idea is to 
build a transmission station and several 
studios, then let program companies bid 
for the use of these facilities. The pro 
gram companies will get their money 
by selling air time to advertisers. Early 
guesses are that first sponsors will be 
found among soap and food companies. 


Wooing the Dollar 


Private U.S. capital begins to look 
more attractive abroad now that pub- 
lic loans and aid money are tapering 
off. 

Nine nations—Italy, Afghanistan, For- 
mosa, Korea, Paraguay, Austria, the 
Philippines, Iran, Egypt—plan to over- 
haul their investment legislation in 
hopes of luring dollars. ashington 
hopes the liberal Turkish legislation 
will be the yardstick. Turkev’s “model” 
Jaw ties no formal strings to foreign in- 
vestments, leaves the terms of each up 
to a special investment commission. 

Barriers to capital flow are under at- 
tack in Monte Carlo, too. The Inter- 
national Bar Assn., meeting there, is 
trying to draft a universal foreign in- 
vestment statute to present to govern- 
ments around the world. Again, Tur- 
key’s law is the model. 

There’s this bit of encouragement 
for the foreign investor in India: The 
ruling spe Party has made an im- 
portant policy statement, backed by 
the prestige of Prime Minister Nehru, 
opposing nationalization of private in- 


dustry. ° 


© 
High-Cost Money 


Brazilians never were much for put- 
ting their spare cruzeiros into bank ac- 
counts. Now, with a tightening money 
market in Brazil, banks are fighting 
desperately for depositors. Some use 
special gimmicks: One generally con- 
servative bank not only offers fat inter- 
est rates but throws in a life-insurance 
policy to boot. 

Interest rates vary all over the lot, 
especially now that there’s no legal 
limit for interest rates on deposits. The 
larger conservative and foreign banks 
pay 3% on current accounts, others 
pay 5% or 6%. For time deposits, the 
rate soars as high as 9%. 

But even these high prices look thin 
alongside other rates for money in 
Brazil these days: 

Preferred stock 20% 
Common stock 18% 
Sao Paulo ‘rotating bonds’ 16.8% 
National Treasury Bilis 13.8% 
Mortgages 12% 
Rediscount 8% 

The legal interest ceiling for bank 
loans is 12%. But in the face of un- 
restrained interest rates for depositors 
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Modern Mechanization has slashed handling costs for the Phillips 
Auto Wrecking Co. of St. Cloud, Minnesota. Their new, efficient 
American 375 crawler crane has cut car loading time in half and has 
increased production throughout the entire yard. 


Industry ‘Scraps’ to keep in black 


Scrap metal has become “big business’”—a far cry from the day 
when small collectors plied their trade from alley to alley. And, like 
other industries in our economic fabric, the scrap dealer has had to 
mechanize his methods to keep costs down and protits up. 

Whether the market for scrap is up or down, the dealer has to 
continue his handling and processing. Progressive dealers like the 
Phillips Co. have discovered that by modernizing with efficient 
equipment like the American crane they can make out better on both 
the high and low markets. 

In scrap yards... and on projects across the nation... American 
products are stepping up production and cutting costs for owners. 
Many of these projects are described in factual, on-the-job stories in 
the American Crosby Clipper. If your business is such that these 
stories are of interest to you, mail the coupon below. You will 
receive the Crosby Clipper regularly without charge. 


American Hoist 


and DERRICK COMPANY 


American Hoist & Derrick Company 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota 

Yes, I'd like to get the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 

Also, send information on the following equipment: 

~~ Hoists — Steel Derricks — Cranes — Portable Elevators 
— Genuine Crosby Wire Rope Clips 


Name Title 
Firm 
Addr 
City Zone Stare. 


18 
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Send coupon today! 
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Wouldn’t you know it? The day 
of the big meeting and he didn’t 
hear the alarm. The neighborhood 
traffic kept him awake half the 
night. Then, on his way to work, 
a“cut-in”’ driver nicked his fender. 
Another delay. 


The fact is that even little things 

are beginning to got on Joe’s nerves. 

Bucking traffic . . . the city’s mid- 

summer heat... irritate him. So 

Joe’s work is slipping. And he isn’t 

a very pleasant fellow to be around. 

This doesn’t build up to the “one 

big, happy family”’ idea his employ- 

er likes to talk about. 

Industries that have settled in the 

“Union Pacific West” have found 

how important pleasant living conditions are in getting a good day’s 
output from workers . . . and in employee-management relationship. 
Sources of raw materials, power, light, and transportation are, as we 
all know, vital factors to be considered. But the human element is of 
equal importance, and in the eleven-state area served by our railroad, 
you'll find ell the things which contribute to a happy, healthy life: 
good schools, hospitals, parks and playgrounds. 

Let us explain in detail the many advantages of locating in the West. 
Your inquiry will be treated as confidential. Ask any U. P. repre- 
sentative or write the Industrial Development Department, Room 
$32, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 





Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





the banks have to get around the law 
Sometimes there’s am add nofficial 
cost to the business borrow under 
the-table payoff for the lending officer 
at the bank. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Paradox: London’s gold and dollar re- 
serves fell $4-million last month, to a 
shade over $3-billion. But Britons were 
leased: They expected a bigger drop 
iste of an extraordinary $99-million 
payout to settle debts with the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union 
° 


Oil business: Anglo-Iranian Oi] Co.'s 
big ($150-million) refinery at Aden, on 
the tip of the Arabian peninsula, has 
gone on stream four months ahead of 
schedule. It handles 120,000 bbl. daily, 
lifts AIOC’s refining capacity to 600,- 
000 bbl. daily—without Aba: , 
Greece is in the market ag for a 
30,000-bbl.-a-day refinery, : w look- 
ing for people (1) to build it and (2) to 
run it for the government. U.S. oil 
men are cool to the deal; Germans are 
likely to get the contract \ two- 
year aerial survey of Peru’s Amazon 
basin, which some believe may be a 
rich oil source, is under way. Canadian, 
Peruvian, and U.S. companies (Socony- 
Vacuum, Texas Petroleum, Richmond 
Oil) are cooperating in the hunt 


In Canada: Exports for the first half of 
this year dropped sharply-down $144 
million—compared with the first half of 
1953. They hit a 3-year low of $1.9- 
billion. Lower wheat sal inted 
for much of the decline. More than 
half of Canada’s 15-million population 
will be within good range of a TV sta- 
tion before yearend, when | more 
stations are slated to begin itions. 


Mexico is about to get more TV and 
radio sets. Stromberg-Carlson Co. has 
made a deal with Corporacion Mercan 
til de Mexico, S.A., under which Mer 
cantil will manufacture Stromberg’s 
equipment. The agreement made 
to meet a sales problem caused by a 
recent hike in import duties 
4 


In the Argentine: Bayer A. G., Lever- 
kusen, West Germany, on¢ the sur- 
vivors of the I. G. Farben d icentra- 
tion, is joining forces with Cia. Quimica 
to manufacture Bayer anilines and dyes 
in Argentina. . . . Buenos Aires has 
given an O.K. for a new strial 
abrasives plant planned b mixed 
U.S.-Argentine company. Carborun 
dum Co., Niagara Falls, is the American 
partner. 
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THIS PRIZE-WINNING, 40 Ib. lake trout displayed by Howard Wood is bigger than his small son, 
Gary. When Mr. Wood hooked this beauty in the deep waters of Lake Superior he proved he had learned... 


How to catch fish 


when 


Fishermen used to have a devil of a 
time hooking fish like this in the hot 
summer time. 

Trouble was that big fish like to 
stay way down on the cool lake 
bottom. Ordinary trolling line just 
wouldn’t go down there. 

All sorts of gadgets were tried. 
Trick sinkers and attachments were 
devised to get the hook down where 
the fish could grab it. The lines them- 
selves were cored with heavy sub- 
stances to make them sink. 

Finally, metal lines were given a 
trial. They went down all right. But 
other difficulties came up. They were 
too heavy. Too thick, too awkward 
altogether. To be flexible enough for 
easy handling, the wire line had to 
be light and fine. To be fine, the 
metal had to be very strong. 

It also had to be a rustless, corro- 
sion-resisting metal .. . and tough to 
stand the twisting, diving, leaping 


they’re not biting 


yanks of a fighting fish. 

Then the news came down from 
the “big muskie” lakes of Canada 
about the discovery of a line that 
has revolutionized deep trolling 
from mountain lakes to coastal seas: 
MONEL Line. 

Today, wherever you see fresh 
water and salt water fishermen troll- 
ing for the big ones, way down deep, 
you find them using Monel lines... 
and catching the biggest fish in the 
hot summer months when fishing 
used to be “dead.” 

Like the fishermen, you too may 
face metal selection problems. 

When you are up against a situa- 
tion where the right metal may pro- 
tect the “fine line” of your produc- 
tion, Inco’s engineers may be able 
to help. 


cin Nickel Alloys 


Why don’t you write them today 
and outline your problem? 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc 
67 Wall Street New York N.Y 





If you are interested in fishing 
want to write for your free copy of “H 
To Catch Fish When They're Not Biting 
It contains 44 pages . 

packed with tips and 00 1 Cat i 
useful information. ; = 
Address Fishing 
Editor, The Inter- 
national Nickel 
Co., Ine. 
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Monel® ¢ “R”® Monel * “K”"® Monel 
“KR”® Monel ¢ “S”"® Monel ¢ Inconcl® 
Inconel “X”"® @ Inconel “W"® © Incoloy® 
Nimonic® Alloys * Nickel 
Low Cerbon Nickel © Duranickel® 
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SMOOTH, SQUARE BOXES for packaging nails are now a well-established trend. Carpenters like the replaceable lid a 
the freedom from splinters. To hardheaded nailmakers, they mean important savings in a period of tougher competi 


New CORRUGATED nail containers 
save 4% weight, 25% space 


Behind che recente big swing from 
wooden nail kegs to corrugated con- 
tainers are two very down-to-earth 
reasons: cost and convenience. 

They cost less to buy, for one thin 
—a fact that nailmakers greet with 
warm enthusiasm, When the jobber 
receives his first shipment in corrugated 
containers, he notices a shipping charge 
saving of 4 Ibs. for every 100 ib. 9 
age. Then if his warehouse is tan 
full, he can put off expanding a little 
longer, because these square shaped 
corrugated containers require 25% 
less space. 

Before one leading nailmaker decided 


to switch to cortugated, he put the 
container through an elaborate series of 
tests. Dropped from a height, corrug- 
ated stood up better than wood. It 
stacked better, handled easier, had its 
own replaceable lid, and eliminated the 
danger of splinters. It weathered so 
well, the U.S. Navy passed it for over- 
seas shipment. And the side-printing 
feature provided for the first time a con- 
venient, inexpensive way to give nails 
effective brand and size identification. 

Nails are an example of the countless 


heavy materials now being 
corrugated containers. Orh« 
delicate things, bulky ¢! 
things. Whatever you shi 
corrugated containers can 
with new benefits. Your 
supplier can show you how 
For over 50 years, bi 
over the world have d« 
Langston machines to pr 
strong, inexpensive corrug 
that has found so many 
M. Langston Co., Camden 4 


LANGSTON 









INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Mendes-France got a green light this week for his program to modern- 
Ades SG 986 Oe er ee 

Now he will tackle the European Defense Community, with a vote 
due by Aug. 27. The chances are he will score a victory on that, too. 

This would make four in a row for the new French premier—Indo- 
China, North Africa, economic reform, and EDC. 
















A WEEK But Mendes will water down the EDC treaty before he presents it to 
the National Assembly. That’s the only way he ~ be sure of getting it 
ratified. 

SERVICE His idea is to have a grouping of national armies rather than a joint 
national army, which was the original idea. 
He is not interested, either, in making EDC a stepping stone to eco- 
nomic and political unity in Western Europe. That whole scheme is pretty 
well dead now. 


Mendes aims to get an OK. for his version of EDC from the other five 
members at Brussels next week. 









Before the Assembly meets, though, Mendes may shake up his cabinet, 
bring the Socialists in. This would serve a double purpose. 


To get EDC through, he needs the whole Socialist party behind him. 
To be sure of that he probably has to include them in his government. 

This would be necessary, in any case, when he really gets down to his 
economic reforms. Some of his present rightwing backers are bound to 
fall away as soon as Mendes begins to squeeze the inefficient producers in 
industry and agriculture. 









—_— eo 
French ratification of EDC will strengthen Adenauer’s position in West 
Germany, make it easier to keep Bonn tied to the West. 

But it won’t check the demand in West Germany for a new policy 
toward the Communist bloc. 


Once Bonn gets its sovereignty, you can expect growing pressure for 
direct diplomatic relations with Moscow and Peking. 








It’s not Communist propaganda alone that is encouraging this new mood 
in West Germany——though you can’t discount the influence of Dr. Otto John, 
the West German Intelligence Chief who recently went over to the Reds. 
There are two far more important factors: 

* The West Germans in general now feel that the West can do nothing to 
restore German unity; the only hope lies in direct bargaining with Moscow. 

* The Ruhr industrialists figure that Red China offers the one great oppor- 
tunity for expanding their exports. They want direct diplomatic ties with 
Peking so they can get in on the ground floor. 


Moscow is doing everything possible to encourage this trend. 












Moscow’s hostility to the Adenauer government has ended. Now 
the Kremlin has a soft line. It is plugging for: 


* Closer cultural and economic ties between East and West Germany. 
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* A European “security pact” that would guarantee Bonn against at 
from any quarter. 


Don’t underrate the current strike wave in West Germany. it's bo 
to lead to higher wages, hurt the German competitive position in \ 
markets. 

The strikes are as important a sign of change in West Germany 2 
the shifting mood in foreign policy. 

The two, together, may well mean that the Adenauer era is comin; 
an end: 


Industrialists in other European countries are quietly gleeful a! 
the West German strikes. They think that German exporters have been 
ing on borrowed time—that Germany’s low wage structure couldn’t las! 

The fact is that for seven years German labor kas put national re 
ery first. The unions have held back while German industry reestabli: 
itself in world markets. 

Now the workers figure they deserve a bigger share of the cake. 
apparently they mean to get it by using American strike methods. 


A political crisis—and a dangerous one—has blown up in Frazil. 
midweek there was rioting in Rio, and calls for a revolt against Presid 
Vargas. 

Trouble began with an attempt to assassinate an anti-Vargas news 
An air force officer was killed by mistake. The murderer’s trail seem 
lead to Vargas’ palace retinue. So military men, who waste no love 
Vargas, talk revolution. 

So far, cooler heads have prevailed. Vargas may well stay in of! 
for the rest of the year-—but in an atmosphere of extreme instability. 


Usually, Brazil’s wild and wooly politics don’t trouble businessmei 
much. But you also have a worsening economic situation now (BW-- 
24’54,p112). Put them together and they speil trouble. 

Coifee, high-priced, is piling up unsold; few dollars are coming into 
country; internal inflation keeps spiraling. The eruzeiro plunged to 68 
the dollar this week. 

Talk of outright devaluation gets louder. But it’s not likely right ev 
Brazilians will try to sweat out the next few weeks in hopes that t! 
coffee will move. They may be forced to cut their minimum price. 


OES 
Japan’s economic troubles have Washington worried again. 
But there will be no emergency aid or loan program for Japan. | 
officials don’t think there’s any danger of an early economic colla 
So for the time being, the U.S. will only: 
* Press hard to get the free world to grant Japan tariff concessions (p 
102). 
* Sell 'Tokyo some surplus farm commodities for yen, under the new | 
eign agricultural disposal program. 
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You’re looking at Zc warehouse fires! 
—— 


When that pall of black smoke rolling 
across an eastern city finally cleared, a 
10-story warehouse had been completely 
gutted. The flames, leaping across the 
street, also damaged another building. 


The other fire, in a warehouse of the Rice 
Growers Association of California, was less 
dramatic but no less real. When fire struck 
here, a Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem, installed by an alert management, 
quickly checked the flames. 


No matter how alert management may be, 
it cannot prevent fires from starting. That’s 
why you find so many commercial and 
institutional buildings, department stores, 
hotels, hospitals -— as well as warehouses 
and manufacturing plants —- equipped 
with Grinnell Sprinkler Systems. 


Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, 
wherever and whenever it strikes, night or 
day, with automatic certainty. 76 years 
experience proves this. Now, with the new 
Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprinklers, you 
get even greater protection against 

fire. Less water puts out more fire. 


The time to act on Grinnell Protec- 
tion is now ... before fire burns you 
out, or cripples your business. 
Remember, a Grinnell Sprinkler 
System often pays for itself in a 
few years through reductions in in- 
surance premiums. So, if you have 
fire insurance, you’re probably pay- 
ing for Grinnell Fire Protection 
anyway ... why not have it? For 
complete details, mail coupon. 


INNELL COMPANY, INC. 
es West Ke wate. Street, Providence, Rhode Isiend 


, Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinn 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manvfacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 vrever 


cry 





Hand Injuries Kite Insurance Costs! 
Protect your men with 


JOMAC WORK GLOVES 


Every compensable accident raises your 
insurance premiums. But there'll be fewer 
injuries when your men wear Jomac Armor- 
kote Work Gloves. Twisted loop construc- 
tion and rugged plastic coating make them 
tough as rhino hide---ideal for handling 
oily steel, rough castings, brick, cement 
blocks, lumber or metal scrap. Yet amaz- 
ingly low in cost because they're so long 
weartng. Send for our catalog and ask 
about a trial order JOMAC INC,, 
(formerly C. Waiker Jones Co.) Dept. A, 
Phila. 358, Pa. Plants in Phila., Pa. and 
Warsaw, Ind. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 
Outwear ordinary gloves by 700% 


F: 
GOL a Your LEFT 


SHOULDER makes the 
amazing difference! 


emerge from 





One of the tet Martliing dlscovert to 
white research in the golf ewing ts that your game 
literally hinges on your left shewider! 

How thie le 80 and how to wee this « one 
t improve your own game beyond all ex ation ta 
matter of short weeks is set forth in THE OF Secs eT 
by Dr H. A. Murray —a medical doete golfe and 
gol researcher, who has applied Nie expert Eeanted 
of anatomy in this sweeping and utterly different stady 
of the golf swing 

His method han now heen tested on a taree wale 
and teen found te yield simply astounding resulta! 
Net only do golf scores take a sudden drop, bat with 
the new method good golf ie a hundred times easier than 
bad because it bs WATURAL (not strained) gol 

You nmy ane Png “the golf secret” tor rourself, with 


"ag he! 


out risk Sew 

Fully litustreted ORDER NOW: 
THE GOLF SECRET by HW. A. Murray 
52.50 Postiree + 5-Day Money-Back Guarantee 


EMERSON BOOKS, Ine.. Dept. 120.K 
251 W. ith Bt. New York ti 








Atias Corporation 


33 Pine Sweet, Now York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. $1 
on Common Stock 


are has been declared, payable 
September 20, 1954 tw holders of 
record at the close of busines on 
August 27, 1954 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation 
Watree A. Perenson, Treasurer 


August 2, 1954 


mawer quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
Ay 




















Even After Last Week’s Selloff... 
18 of the 20 Most Active Stocks 
Showed Plus Signs 


Previous 
Week's 
Close 


$ 5.75 
26.50 
12.12 
61.75 
62.87 


33.00 
14.75 
54.00 
38.87 
21.00 


58.00 
14.12 
44.62 
14,12 

2.50 


25.87 
ro} 0018) 
20.50 
44.00 
8.25 


N.Y. Stock Exch 


The Off-Blue Chips Take 


I'he new twist in bull market leader 
ship—the shift from the blue chips to 
the secondary issues, led by the aircrafts, 
and to the out-and-out speculative shares 
(BW—Jul.31'54,p108)—is getting even 
more noticeable. 

Just as conservatives on the Street 
had warned, the downgrading—moder 
ate as it is—is hewing to tradition in 
producing a more volatile, erratic per 
formance from day to day. For con- 
firmation, you have only to look at the 
tally sheets covering the Big Board's 
August trading sessions. The month is 
only half gone, yet there are more erratic 
daily fluctuations than the Street has 
seen in years. 

It’s getting commonplace for a stock 
to boom one minute, nosedive the next, 
and then go through another complete 
cycle before the close of a week’s trad- 
ing. The table above hints at how wide 
have been the price swings of last week's 
20 most active stocks, even though it 
doesn’t record their low points along 
the bumpy way. 

* Mostly Gainers—It's noteworthy, of 
course, that these 20 stocks wound up 
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Over 


with net gains. Yet anot OME 
non is important, too: At e, half 
this group showed gai ver 
ranging from 11% up t 
the end of the week 
boast an advance of 10 

Similarly, at one tim 
20 stocks averaged an 18 
trading closed last Frida 
age gain of less than 7 

The number of big ; 
ing this selling period i 
the losses suffered | 
haven't been so large 
pect. To add to the con! 
volume lately hasn’t pr 
of a price-trend indicat: 
is. True enough, last we 
ing spree was accompa! 
big enough to make the 
But often the volume te: 
as prices weakened, and tf 
rallies. 

Many of the Big Bo 
rated as blue chips, or at 
chips. Early this week 
pare long-time market lea is Ame- 
rada Petroleum, General |! Union 


Cl are 
ht blue 


' 
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Carbide, Westinghouse Electric, and 
Shell Oil were selling at levels 10% or 
more below their 1954 highs. 
¢ Speculation—The shift away from the 
royal purple issues means, in the words 
of one Wall Streeter, that “the short 
term trader is taking the ball away from 
the investor.” That means speculation, 
though most people along the Street 
don’t like to think about it, and few 
admit being worried 

This attitude isn’t new, of course. 
Few Streeters were disturbed while the 
1929, 1937, and 1946 bull markets werc 
nearing their end. However, this time 
they can dredge up plenty of reasons 
for their unconcern. 

For one thing, the‘ total economic 
picture this time is quite different (BW 


—Jul.10°54,p26), For another, the down- 
grading that has been going on hasn't 
yet been marked by speculative excesses. 
Some recent favorites of buyers seem 
to have reached prices that are high 
enough, but many others still seem 
undervalued. 

¢ Market Wisdom—Such old pros as 
Standard & Poor’, and Moody's view 
the market with cautious approval. S&P 
does point out that “at the present ad- 
vanced stage of the market, allowance 
must be made for more frequent shake- 
outs” such as last week's. Moody’s 
likewise notes that it is becoming harder 
to find attractive purchases “except 
those of rather lower quality” so 
Moody's suggests that buying “be un- 
dertaken with care.” 


First-Half Dividends Take a Jump 


Dividends paid on common stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
totaled $2.97-billion for the first half 
of 1954—a jump of 7.5% over 1953s 
first half. 

Of the 1,070 issues listed on the Big 
Board, 924 paid dividends in the first 
half of 1954—314 companies increased 
their payments, 520 paid the same, and 
125 companies reduced or omitted pay- 
ments they had made in 1953. The 
total of 125 in this group included 35 
companies that paid no cash dividend 
in first half of 1954 although they had 
paid some cash in the first half of 1953. 


No. of No. of 

Issues Divi 
in dend 

Group Payers 


Stock Group 
Aircraft aie ats Gis oi 26 19 
Amusement . 24 21 
Automotive. . 63 58 
Building trade ; 31 27 


Chemical! oe eee 8 80 
Electrical equipment a adi ; 21 
Parra machinery pexas 6 
Financia! 29 


Pood products, beverages........ 61 
Leather, leather products 8 
Machinery, metals 

Mining. . 


Office equipment. ... 

Paper, publishing 

Petroleum, natural gas. . 
Railroad, railroad equipment. . 


Rea! estate 

Retail trade 

Rubber 

Shipbuilding, wparatiog. 


Steel, iron.... 
Textiles 
Tobacco 
Utilities 


U. S. companies operating abroad. 
Foreign companies. . 
Other companies 
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Higher 


Farm machinery, textiles, automotive 
companies, and U.S. companies oper- 
ating abroad showed biggest percentage 
losses in payments. 

Biggest gains were racked up by air- 
crafts, paper and publishing, and elec- 
trical equipment. Some industries that 
have felt the effects of recession most 
severely—such as steel, and railroads 
and railroad equipment—actually showed 
percentage gains in dividend payments 
in the first half. But in every industry 
some of the gain was accounted for by 
payments deferred from late 1953 to 
January, 1954, for tax purposes. 


Estimated 
Dividends 
Un millions) 
Same Reduced 1954 1953 


11 5 $37 
9 12 3 
11 38 258 
12 i4 R 33 


24 49 312 

7 13 96 
24.2 

14 59 


106. 
10 

106 
97 


18 
61 
473 





$2,966.4 $2, 
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in BOXCARS in WAREHOUSES... 


... fake a look at the 


HYSTER YC-40 


LIFT TRUCK 
Capacity 4000 Ibs....cushion tire: 


The YC-40 will “snake” 
through the tightest places with corner 
hugging maneuverability to spot the 
load quickly and accurately — and stack 
it high to save space. Ability to get more 
work done, better space utilization, low 
operating cost, low first cost —~ plus de 
pendable dealer organizations in every 
part of the world..,all this adds up in 
the YC-40 to give you the most econom 
ical performance of any 4000-\b lift 
truck! Call your Hyuter Dealer today, or 
write for Booklet 1241, 

HYSTER POP ANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas $1... 
. 1012-07 Myers Street 


your load 


'Hi ee 5 PROFIT ie 


HYSTER 
POWER 


FOUR FACTORIES: Portiand, Oregon; Danville, 'iinols; 
Peoria, lilinois; Nijmegen, The Netheriands 





Auto Wages: The Bra 


@ During the lush postwar sellers’ market, auto 


makers paid almost any price to keep their employees. 


@ Now they—particularly the smaller ones—are 
jockeying to get wages and fringe benefits back in line. 


@ Studebaker's efforts to make its union see the 
light may foreshadow 1955 bargaining demands of other 


employers. 


The 1955 bargaining goals of some 
auto manufacturers and auto supphers 
were foreshadowed this week on widely 
scattered fronts. But all the actions 
had the same purpose: to bring 
wager and contract fringe benefits into 
line with a company’s ability to pay 

As a climax to an initially fruitless 
attempt to persuade employees to 
amend its contract's pay provisions, 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
last weekend gave a 60-day notice of 
intent to end its contract. Its employees 
then decided to reconsider their first 
decision 

American Motors Corp., meanwhile, 
was combing over all the money pro 
visions and work standards in its con 
tract at Kenosha, Wis 

And Pressed Metals of America, Inc 
at Maryville, Mich. a supplier, ap 

arently made up its mind cither to 
liquidate or sell out after a futile effort 
to persuade its union to rewrte most 
cost-affecting clauses in its contract 
® Kick-Back—The interpational union 
involved in each case is the United 
Auto Workers (CIO And what's 
happening doesn’t particularly surprise 
either the union or industry 
officials. In the Insh sellers’ market 
after the war, all companies in the busi 
ness—both car makers and suppliers 
gave UAW pretty much what it wanted 
(although only after long strikes at some 
of the larger companies). The smaller 
auto companies, particularly Willys, 
Kaiser, Studebaker, and Nash, were 
even more generous in some instances 
than the Big Three—Gencral Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler. They had to be, 
for the state of the market gave them an 
alan such as thev never had 
before to bite into the big companies’ 
share of the market 

Now, in the tighter market, that 
open-handed policy of a few years ago 
is sparking the present troubles. And 
some of the motor makers’ industrial 
relations people have resolved that in 


basic 


auto 


112 


1955 UAW cannot expect the small 
manufacturers to mect the wage scales 
and benefits offered by the Big Three. 
You can see their thinking m what 
has been happening 

¢ Wrong Approach—Earlicr this year, 
Kaiser-Willys succeeded in getting its 
union to drop an incentive plan that 
kept average K-W wages higher than 
the average paid by GM, Ford, and 
Chrysler (BW—Apr.24'54,p144). After 
K-W’'s success, Studebaker, the only 
other auto producer with an incentive 
type contract, took the same approach. 
Late last week, with less than half of 
Studebaker’s 10,000 employees voting 
the local turned down the company's 
proposal 

here were two main 
parently, why what had 
Kaiser-Willys failed at Studebaker 
One was a personality, the other an 
organization. At K-W, revision of the 
contract was spark-plugged by Richard 
I. Gosser, a UAW vice-president, 
whose personal following at Willys 
probably is stronger than that of any 
other UAW leader in any other plant. 
At Studebaker, Ravmond Berndt, 
UAW regional director for Indiana 
and Kentucky, doesn’t have the un 
questioned obedience commanded by 
Gosser. 

In addition, the Studebaker local has 
long been somewhat of a maverick 
among UAW locals. In recent months, 
for instance, it has repeatedly endorsed 
short work weeks—in lieu of partial 
layoffs—while international UAW policy 
is for lavoffs and a 40-hour week 
¢ Foresight-UAW headquarters in De 
troit must have had some inkling of 
what was ahead in South Bend. The 
original plan was for UAW Pres 
Walter Reuther or one of the top 
national officers, such as Secy.-Treas 
Emil Mazey, to present the revision 
proposal to the Studebaker workers’ 
meeting. At the last minute this idea 
was dropped. The meeting got side 


reasons, ap 
worked at 


tracked into discussions 
rather than being held 
issuc. 
¢ Proposals—The princi; 
endorsed by UAW int 
Local 5 officers—put bef 
baker workers were thes: 
¢ Replacement of in 
hourly pay. Under the 
the average wage at St 
$2.37 an hour, com parce 
the Big ‘Three plants. A | 
average would bring Stu 
age down to about $2.03 
e Reduction in ni 
mium pay from a flat |! 
afternoon and 8% for m 
Industrywide night pret 
¢ Reduction of trip! 
days to the double-time 
elsewhere in the indust 
of wash-up and rest tin 
43 min. to 24 min. at ot! 
e In addition, ther 
benefits to the union: a f 
an arbitration clause, imp 
pay, and an increase fr 
weeks in the period du: 
company would pay gr 
premiums during layoff: 
¢ Too Hasty—Becaus« 
ment on the short worl 
baker emplovees have 
about two days’ pa 
$35 a week, according t 
So, about 3,000 of the 
at the meeting listened n 
the pay cut They’ r 
enough now to support 
they said, so why take 
Company officials hop 
vised wages would trin 
$75 off the 
with other 
to lower its prices to com 
Even before proposing 
the management had slice: 
corps by 12% and had 
cuts ranging up to 30% 
in the over-$20,000 pric 
¢ Change of Heart—At 
where the workers rejecte 
revisions, union official 
contract cancellation w 
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Dissent in NLRB... 


... grows, as Democratic 
members take issue over Re- 
publican majority's latest de- 
cisions. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
continued to reconsider former board 
policies last week—and three of its de- 
cisions drew immediate labor criticism. 
Che unions charged that the board's 
i een majority is “revising’’ the 

laft-Hartley law by board orders, in- 
stead of leaving changes to Congress. 
¢ Three Decisions—The latest decisions 
fo attract hot retorts from labor held: 

elf, during bargaining with a 
multi-employer association, a union 
strikes one of the group, the others can 
lock out employees— that is, refuse to 
allow them to work. In the past, NLRB 
had held that an employer association 
fockout under such circumstances was 
an unfair labor practice. 

¢ An employer may question his 
employees about their union affiliation 
or activities, under certain circum- 
stances, where there is no implication of 
reprisal or benefit. In the past, any such 
questioning was held to be an unfair 
labor practice. 

¢ A union may not strike over con- 
tract demands except when the contract 
is open for either alteration or renego- 
tiation. Even so, the union cannot 
strike before the end of a 60-day “‘coo!- 
ing ‘off” period after a formal notice of 
its intention to negotiate contract 
changes. In the past, NLRB had held 
that a union could strike over demands 
at any time during the life of a con- 
tract provided the union served a for- 
mal notice calling for contract talks, 
and observed a 60-day notice period. 

Che three decisions were written by 
NLRB’s_ Republican majority—which 
began reviewing the decisions of past 
boards early this year (BW—Apr.24'54, 
pl52). One holdover from the last 
Democratic-named board, Ivar H. Peter 
son, sided with his Republican col 
leagues on the multi-employer lockout 
ruling, but joined Democratic-named 
Abe Murdock in streng dissent on the 
others. 
¢ Broadens Split—The latest decisions 
further broaden the split between the 
Republican majority and the Demo 
cratic minority. 
¢ T-H an Issue—Since the Taft-Hartley 
Act is bound to be an issue again im 
this fall's Congressional campaign, this 
situation has a particular political sig 
nificance. When campaigning gets un 
der way, the real debate may center not 
so much on T-H as the pros and cons 
of the changed interpretation of its pro 
visions. 
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Both parts were designed to do the same job—serve as a 
stud in sun-visor assemblies. The machined part formerly 
used (at left) cost over $26.00 per thousand, and the hard- 
ness of its screw stock caused difficulties in assembly. 


The Milford cold-formed part now used (at right) costs 
about $15.00 per thousand. Made of more ductile metal, 
it “peens over” far faster during assembly. 


Many firms experienced in cold forming were called in on 
the problem. But only Milford was successful in holding 
the critical tolerances required, and in cold-forming the 
part without “ridges” on the smooth semi-spherical section. 
Thanks to Milford cold-forming know-how, the manufacturer 
now saves over $60,000 a year on the part alone. The savings 
from speedier assembly represent a free, extra dividend! 


How can THOUSANDS he saved in YOUR plant? 


1. Have small parts cold-formed. Because they're precision-made 
they’re usually better. Because they're produced with low-cost dic: 
at high speed, and because the use of wire stock eliminates scrap 
or waste, they almost always cost far less! 


2. Step up speed of assembly. Take advantage of today’s vastly im- 
proved versions of the rivet-setting machine. It puts parts together 
automatically — far faster — at far lower cost. 


3. Apply both factors and compound your savings. Milford’s long ex- 
perience can pay off for you now... on products you're making 
or planning to make. Save most by calling Milford before designs 
are frozen. That’s when costs can be cut most — for least! 


ILFORD Rivil & MACHINE CO. 


MILFORD, CONN. «+ NORWALK, CALIF, » ELYRIA, OHIO » AURORA, ILL, « HATBORO, PA. 


ror , [as 
‘ a 


The Milford Rivet & Machine Co., Milford, Connecticut 


(1) Show me how “you can cut my costs. Here are samples and/or blueprints of parts we vse or plan 
to use. We may need as many os iy. Quote on this quantity . 

(CD Please feel free to suggest design changes for gr 

(C) Send me full literature on cold-forming and its cost-cutting possibilities. 
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‘Now in 28 contracts, mastly IVE. Trend is to eliminate them in 1954 bargaining. 
They're automatic, annually, in 12 contracts—half of them negotiated by VE. 


Six or more are given in 141 contracts — all but one. Two-thirds of IVE contracts 
_ give more than six — run to as many as 10 a year. 
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Union Security 
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, 23 for a modified union 
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a) BUSINESS 


Carving out the side of 


a mountain — drilling holes for 

dynamite blasts is hazardous 

business throughout the world. I¢ 

calls for skilled workmen, skilled engineers 


— AND skilled insurance protection. 


AFIA, the oldest, most experienced and the 
largest American insurance organization of 
its kind provides that type of insurance protection 


— protection that fits the job in foreign lands. 


Ask your agent or broker to take your 


foreign insurance problems to AFIA. 


Write for the new AFIA booklet 


161 William Street e New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, I! 
Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So, Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texa 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE . Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14¢ California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 
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Leftist Unions .. . 


. . . beat back rightwing 
challengers in two NLRB elec- 
tions, but are defeated in two 
others. 


Lettwing unions, which are fighting 

to hold their own these davs, staved off 
challenges in two National Labor Rela- 
tions Board elections over the past two 
weeks—but lost to rightwing foes in two 
others. Interest in the results ran high, 
in two cases largely because of side is- 
sues—an inside-CIO fight in one, and 
the possible effect on electrical-union 
bargaining in the other. 
* USW vs. UAW-—The leftist Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers successfully 
defended its 15-year jurisdiction over 
cmployees of American Brass Co. (sub 
sidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.) in Torrington, Conn. In doing so, 
it defeated two CIO unions—the United 
Steelworkers and United Auto Workers 
-which were fighting cach other for 
‘lL orrington representation rights. That, 
more than the MM&SW victory, drew 
attention to the American Brass vote. 

The mine-mill union organized the 
‘Torrington workers in 1937 and won 
bargaining rights for them in 1939. It 
was a CIO union then, but was later 
ousted in CiO’s purge of unions that 
followed a pro-Communist line. The 
Steelworkers sought to take over some 
MM&SW contracts, the Auto Work 
ers others. A loose agreement reportedly 
was worked out to split the jurisdiction 

Under this agreement, UAW has 
challenged the mine-mill union before 
at Torrington, unsuccessfully. This mid 
year, with UAW-USW rivalry building 
up within CIO, the steel union sought 
jurisdiction over the Torrington plant 
At the same time the Auto Workers 
again made a bid for rights there. Ef 
forts to get one of the CIO unions off 
the ballot (the local CIO council backed 
UAW, wanted USW off) got nowhere. 
Che two campaigned against each other 
while campaigning against MM&SW 
The NLRB poll wound up with 435 
votes for Mine-Mill, 188 for USW, 177 
for UAW. 

The UAW-USW rivalry raised new 
worries among CIO people who feel 
that the federation’s future depends on 
peace between the two unions—and be 
tween their leaders. But spokesmen for 
CIO and the two internationals dis 
count its significance. UAW and USW 
have been on the same ballot before, 
these spokesmen point out. Concern 
lingers in CIO ranks despite that. 
¢ Victory~and Raise—In Bloomfield, 
N. J., another leftwing union, the 
United Electrical Workers, lost two 
plants to rightwing foes in NLRB polls 
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THE ULTIMATE IN LOAD-HANDLING 
DEPENDABILITY AND ECONOMY 


Efficient, reliable service . . . economical operation . . . freedom from 
costly maintenance — these important advantages are inseparabl: 
wherever “Shaw-Box” Cranes are installed, For “Shaw-Box” is and 
always has been an organization devoted exclusively to the develop 
ment and manufacture of load-handling equipment of the highest 
quality. 

Whether you require a small crane or one capable of handling 300 
tons or more, “Shaw-Box” offers by far the greatest variety of stand 
ard types and sizes. Skillful engineering, precision construction and 
careful attention to every safety factor assure uninterrupted pe 
formance and complete protection for man, load and crane. 


Extra years of efficient, economical operation and freedom from 
costly maintenance are yours when you invest in a “Shaw-Box” 
Crane. Write for Catalog 219 showing “Shaw-Box” Full-Electri 
Traveling Cranes from 5 tons up; Catalog 218 for ‘Load Lifter’ 
Cranes from 1 to 25 tons; or Catalog 221 for Series “D” All 
Electric ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes from 1 to 20 tons. 


4% 
felt ot 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. Muskegon, Michigan 


Builders of “Shaw-Box” and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ 
Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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QUALITUBE* 


) 
“ Cialis ship 
AND OUALITUBE* 


Tubemanship is a one-word picture of tube- 
making operations at Wolverine. It indicates 
craftsmanship. 


And Qualitube is a word ideally suited to 
describe Wolverine’s electric-welded steel tube. 
Obviously, it points to quality. 


Both craftsmanship and quality go hand in hand 
at Wolverine. Wolverine has produc ed non- 
ferrous tubing to the closest of tolerances, for 
almost 40 years. Quality was built into every 
foot. It was only natural that when manufac- 
ture of steel tube started that the product 
would be just what the industry needed. And 
that’s why it’s been grabbed up so readily. 
Yes, and that’s why we call it Qualitube. 


Wolverine produces Qualitube in a wide variety 
of sizes mee analyses. It’s especially suitable for 
condensers and heat exchangers, boilers and for 
mechanical purposes. Write today for a copy of 
Wolverine’s Steel Tube Catalog. WOLVERINE 
rUBE, Division of Calumet & Hecla, Ine., 1501 
Central Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. Plants in 
Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 
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WOLVERINE TUBE 


OIVIStION OF CALUMET & HECLA, INC. 











< Vanufacturers of Quality-Controlled Tubing 


PROOUCERS OF TUBING AND TUSULAR PRODUCT: >F >PpPER 
COPPER.BAST AiLOY ATUMINUM AND ELETCTRIC-WELDEDO TEEL 
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IUE is still balking 
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that have been tak 
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When a Tough Foreman 
Rejoins His Old Union 


When Jesse W. B te pped 
down from his job as f md re 
claimed his membershi; United 
Auto Workers {CIO 
nalized him on ground 
men under him unmer 
had been foreman. Bi 
and has now won his « 

a technicality. The b: 
a union’s right to hold 
punishment over a suj 
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DIATOMACEOUS EARTH — the ideal 
anti-caking compound in fertilizers 


Preventing fertilizers from caking and getting 
them to flow freely are among the farmer's prime 
concerns. Eagle-Picher’s Celatom (diatomaceous 
earth formed of plant fossils) is one of the finest 
known carriers for keeping many fertilizers, such 
as ammonium nitrate, free-flowing. 


Celatom has great bulking value, fine particle 
size, and unusually high absorptive character- 
istics. In ammonium nitrate fertilizers, it affords 
more uniform and effective spread of the plant 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


foods, serves as a perfect anti-caking compound, 
and helps eliminate drill-clogging. 


Eagle-Picher Celatom has hundreds of other 
important applications. As examples, it is used 
extensively as an insulating material, fiiter aid, 
paper filler, flatting and extending agent in paints, 
filler in plastic and rubber goods. If you would 
like more facts on Celatom or any of the other 
Eagle-Picher products listed below, we'll be glad 
to have the opportunity to talk with you in person. 


™ EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e« General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product « Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 

in many other fields: Slab zinc « Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 

Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium ¢ The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium « Mineral woo! 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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Susie. 
you're a wonder! 


Actually, it’s the Todd Form-Master that makes 
it possible for Susie or any of your employees to 
handle ali three jobs in a normal working day, 
without overwork or overtime. 

With the Todd Form-Master, anyone can pre- 
pare three records at one time for three separate 
bookkeeping procedures—payroll, receivables 
and payables. 

if you want to keep down operating costs and 
build up profits, investigate the time-saving, 
money-saving features of the Todd Form-Master. 


Mail the coupon now. 


°- oo aeae ., 


THE TOOD COMPANY, inc., Dept. BW, x 

Rochester 3, N. ¥. i 7 
Please have your represensative phone me to discuss 

ways in which Form-Masrer can hetp me cut operating 


COATS. 
Name of firm 
City Zone State 


Telephone 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


) 


| By... . SALES OFFICES IN @ PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BW-8-14-54 
SS EE el STRIGUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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he ever returns to the remains 
to be settled elsewher 

¢ Time Period—UAW |! 12 at the 
Spicer Mfg. Div. of D Corp., im 
Toledo, convicted Buzen f filing ex 
cessive gricvances whil rking as 
foreman from October, | to Janu 
ary, 1954. The local suspended him 
from UAW membership for five years 
and fined him $100. That's when Bu 
zene appealed. 

The local’s appeals bi und that 
the Buzene conviction ot fully 
mect UAW trial rules; it inded the 
case to the local for rehea But ther 
no longer was time to set and hold a 
new trial within the 60 period al 
lowed for hearing chars inst a re 
turned member—so_ the voted to 
drop the case against B 1¢ and to 
reinstate him 





LABOR BRIEFS 





No raise will be deman year by 
the independent Am Watch 
Workers Union, it anno last week 
The union said it wa ng plans 
for pay demands on | National 
Watch Co. and Walth Vatch Co 
to help its employers get ger share 
of the new market open: result of 
the recent 50% tariff h mported 
watch works 
° 


Nickel workers employ: Hanna 
Nickel Smelting Co. at R Ore., a 
subsidiary of M. A. Hann rf Cleve 
land, have picked th Steel 
workers (CIO) to bar them 
Voting favored USW, 7 

2 


Merger talk inside th 

Chemical Workers (CIO :’t com 
pletely favor uniting with | Work 
ers International Union )). There 
is sharp division among oft ver the 
proposal (BW —Jul.31°54 Lively 
debate on the issue is ex | at the 
union’s convention in St. |! 

month. 





The Pictures——Clar\k 
Co.—135 (top); Col 
patch—123; Henry G 
44; General Elect 
General Motors Cory 
Hugelmeyer—130 
News Photos—46 
Kratovil—84, 85, 8¢ 
heed Aircraft Corp 
Miley—43; House & 
Ben Schnall—78 (bot 
Staples—30, 31; Tech! 
—78 (top); United Pre 
138; Wide World 
56, 6). 
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MAGIC CITY SHOPPING CENTER, Barberton, Ohio, has over three 
dozen retail stores, plus doctor's and dentist's offices, bank, 


G-E Packaged units offer tremendous flexibility 
in Air Conditioning shopping centers 


What's the best way to air condition 
today’s complex shopping centers? 


Flexible new General Electric 
Packaged Air Conditioners pro- 
vided the answer for Barber- 
ton, Ohio’s, huge new $3,500,000 
Magic City Shopping Center. 
More and more buildings of 
all kinds are being cooled this 
new modern way. Here’s why. 


SAVED $10,000 IN ONE APPLICATION. 
In one of the largest stores, use 
of G-E units made possible sav- 
ings of about $10,000 compared 
to estimate for conventional 
central system. 


REDUCED INSTALLATION TIME 30%. In 
both in-space and out-of-space 
applications, G-E units helped 
cut estimated installation time 
by almost a third! Savings can 
be even greater for air condi- 
tioning existing buildings! 


FIT EVERY APPLICATION. Units were 
used in-space, out-of-space, on 
selling floors, in storerooms, in 
small and large stores, with and 
without heating units and cool- 
ing towers. About 450 tons of 
G-E equipment —ranging from 
3 to 15 tons—was used. 


G-E 5-YEAR WARRANTY big factor in 
equipment selection. Factory- 
sealed and tested, G.E.’s sealed- 
in-steel cooling unit is so 
trouble-free that G.E. gives un- 
matched 5-year protection on 
entire refrigeration cycle. 

To get complete information 
on how G-E Packaged Air Con- 
ditioners can cut the cost of 
cooling your business, write 
General Electric Company, Sec. 
BW13, Air Conditioning Divi- 
sion, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Packaged AIR CONDITIONERS 


for business and industry 


W. 1. GRANT uses three 15-ton 
units and one 10-ton unit as a 
central system in the mezzo- 
nine and another 15-ton unit 
in the basement. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH STORE uses 
five 7'2-ton G-E units in-space 
for flexibility in placement, ab- 
sence of ductwork and ease in 
zone control adjustment. 


Re itm | fees vy 
sees Me 
tie 7 


eres . 
LEGER LRRD 


(AN 


bowling alley. Many of the G-E packaged cooling units hove 
heating coils to provide year-round comfort. 
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THIS IS 


"THE LAST WORD IN 
\\ ELECTRONIC 
- FLAW DETECTORS 


‘ 
Pm, 


v4 


pe 
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Although seamless pipe was inspected by more automatically inspects all couplings and 

dependable means than mere visual “going over,” the defective ones. 

seamless couplings were not—not until the elec- Fae 

ssdnle device shown in the picuse was developed There are now two of these automatic machines, both 
; : ‘ at Republic’s seamless plant. When you buy well 

by Republic. The couplings were inspected by inspected seamless pipe, wouldn't you be wise to 

the naked eye. buy well inspected seamless couplings, also? 


Republic developed the Electronic Flaw Detector Republic's couplings. 


for the inspection of all seamless couplings sold by YOU BUY MANAGEMENT BY THE TON 
Republic. Electronic inspection is 


vastly more reliable than visual. When you buy steel by the ton, you pur y: faith 


in the manufacturer's progressiveness, You have to, 
Now Republic has developed an because quality is a virtue that often doesn’t show 
automatic coupling inspector for use on the surface. Republic's pioneering the electronic 
on Republic seamless couplings made testing of couplings is but an example of DOZENS 
at the new Republic seamless tube of such developments assuring advanced qualiry. You 


mill near Chicago. This new machine can put your faith in Republic quality—by the ton. 
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Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


Do you know these? 









COMPLETE STEEL BUILDINGS 


The Truscon Steel division of Republic 
manufactures a line of standardized 
steel buildings for industrial uses. 
These vary from wall-less sheds to 
large factories. 












RAIL STEEL PRODUCTS 


Rounds, squares, octagons, flats, 
grooved flats, angles, channels, dia- 
monds, tee bars, beaded flats, channel 
flats, U harrow bars, I bars and culti- 
vator beams—all rolled from rail stock. 

























CONTRACT FACILITIES 

Republic's Berger Mfg. division has 
extensive facilities for contract fabri- 
cating. Here Republic builds for others 
such items as voting machines and in- 
cubators, ships furniture, work 
benches and water coolers, cabinets 
and jackets of many kinds. 












* * * 


Republic Steel Today: 


: ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
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Back Yard Choo-Choo 
COLUMBUS —The powerful little 


locomotive in the picture above is all 
steamed up with no place to go. With- 
out turning a wheel, this puffing engine 
is providing emergency steam power 
for Loroco Industries, Inc., a Lancaster, 
Ohio, paper manufacturing concern. 

A recent storm knocked out Loroco’s 
steam generators by toppling three 
75-ft. stacks, causing $100,000 damage. 
l'o keep the company in operation, the 
engine was wheeled into place and a 
45-ft. stack was placed on top. Other 
plants in the area would like to set up 
locomotives in their back yards for 
emergency power, too—but Choo-Choos 
are kind of hard to find these days. 


Bank Preserves 
MINNEAPOLIS—"A bank is not 


able to shoulder a gun but it has the 
right to own shooting and hunting 
privileges on a farm.” So ruled the 
Minnesota Supreme Court last week in 
a 4-+to-2 decision in favor of Fergus 
Falls National Bank. 

The “shootin’ iron” hassle started 
when the bank foreclosed a 134-acre 
farm in Western, Minn., near Fergus 
Falls in 1933, during the Depression. 
The bank became the owner of the land 
after the foreclosure, finally sold it to 
Anton Hanson, but reserved the hunt- 
ing rights. The rights were sold to one 
of the bank’s cashiers. Hanson claimed 
he should have all the privileges of the 
land. 

Associate Justice Frank T. Gallagher 
agreed with Hanson that a bank could 








not use the poe | tights it reserved 


since it could not shoulder a gun, but 
added “it does not follow that it ma 
not segregate and own valuable prop 
erty interests.” Gallagher explained 
that many farms have hunting righits 
worth more than the land, but that if 
farmers were deprived of the privil 
of selling the rights, they would lo 
large source of annual income 


Salty Suit 
BATON ROUGE-A suit filed 


against Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. las! 
week in Federal District Court could 
very well challenge the constitutionalits 
of every bill passed by the Louisiana 
legislature since 1951, 

The action was aimed at a 1954 
act that approved an award of $896.4 
to Jefferson Lake. ‘The original 
ment was made when Jefferson | 
shared a lake property with the stat 
The state sued a salt firm for extractin 
salt from the lake’s bottom, and Jefk 
son Lake sued the state for its shar 

James A. McCurnin, a former stat 
representative, filed the suit to halt 
payment to Jefferson Lake “as an 
terested taxpayer.” His petition alleg: 
that the U.S. Constitution guarant 
of equal rights was violated in passag: 
of the act because (1) the legislatur 
was an illegal body, since there ha 
been no apportionment since the 1950 
census although reapportionment aft: 
a federal census is a_ constitutic 
mandate; and (2) reading in full 
quired of all bills, was not giv 
Jefferson Lake act prior to pa 


City Strikes Oil 
DEER PARK, TEX. —\ 1 


preme Court ruling last week real 
this small city in the chips. The 
cision, against Shell Oil Co 
Deer Park tax valuations from 
to $37-million 

Here is what happened: Deer 
on the outskirts of Houston 
the plant site of Shell. Shell 
vigorously protested that they 
paving 95% of the city’s taxes 
ing. They claimed that Deer Parl 
could not offer the necessary fire an 
police protection and other ber 
warrant tax payments 

The high court ruled that the 
tion was in order since Deer | 
rounded Shell and the plant 
formerly unincorporated. A 
the decision was made public 
Earl Dunn claimed the tax on the 
million valuation. Through th 
fight, Shell had been setting the on 
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++. get the Gerlinger answer 
to the particular material 
hendling problem facing your 
industry. Call your Gerlinger 
distributor now...he will be 
gied to prove that Gerlinger 
can save time, money and 
man-hours for you, tee, Ne 
obligation, of course. 


, 5 shart wheelbase (106°) models 
4 to 8.ton copacity 
| Lifting heights from 10 up to 16 


“L” SERIES FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
5 long wheelbose (130°) models 
6 to |! -40n capacity 
Lifting heights from 10° up to 24", 


Timber Structures benefits day in, dey 


cou cut handling. Longer wheeloose and larger tires on 


Lift truck inswre Dewtive menevrerabiiny at all hemes 
less of acverse weethe netitions a4 differe 
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aside for 
quired it. 
Dunn estimated th ty 
Shell's property will a t to $100 
000 annually. He gra told com 
pany officials that h ld collect 
$26.000 from Deer | tizens—so 
Shell would only ha pay about 
80% of tie tax |} nstead of 
the original 98%. 


payment 


Beauty on the Block 
MILWAUKEE —As a ral 


ordinances and buildi 
designed to protect tl 
morals, and general 
munity. But in Fox P 
only building restricti 
esthetic values. 

Last week Fox P 
their esthetic sensitivit far a 
ing codes were concer Pheis 
ing ordinance was dé iconstitu 
tional by a circuit court ve Leo B 
Hanley said the law itrar’ 
unreasonable,” and 
Village ‘‘clearly excee: 
legislative discretion 

The ordinance set building 
board to examine b! ind re 
ommend or deny a bi 
the ground of exterio 
peal. The test case « 
when a building firm t 
of its standard plan 
attached garage. The 
on the grounds that 
out of keeping wit! 
neighborhood. The 
the “immediate neigh 
of the code, saving, 
abstract—open to va 
tion.” 


Sheepish Note 
CLEMSON, S. C 


lows return to Capist 
may return to South (¢ 
gram recently launcl 
College is 
Carolinians 
familiar bleat of shee) 

The sound died « 
only a handful of farn 
L. V. Starkev, head of 
bandry 
“the interest in revi 
was occasioned by th 
processing and manuf 
South.” He added tl 
manufacturers are mo 
tion of wool into the 
the good labor market 

Manufacturers wer 
ing at the college to 
bility of a cooperative p 
raising. Among thos 
Arthur Wellman, presid 
Combing Co., which 
plant nearby. 
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Fisherman's Wharf 


RB ULL ARD The Invisible Background 


. . « Of Industrial Progress .. . 


Modern fishing fleets are no longer dependent on the winds for 
motive power—they are propelled by gasoline or Diese! engine 
traveling far and wide with the ever-changing schools of f 
enabling the modern fisherman to make larger “catches” 

shorter periods of time. Many of the boats have mechanical! 
handling for the unwieldy fishing gear, and have refrigeratio 
units to keep their “catch” fresh for market delivery 


Furthermore, canneries and processing pla.ts employ mod 
methods with mechanical handling and packing equipment to 
bring the packaged product to your table ocean fresh 
All of this equipment, from the boats in the fishing fleet to that 
; in the cannery, is made possible by Modern Machine Tool 
Bullard Vertical “The Invisible Background of Industrial Progress.” 
Chucking Grinder 





Motor Cars 
__to Sauce Pans... Gj Bp e 


A See ete: 


AS 
RN me 


aes ap Mallory helps make better buys for | 


aed 


sere ee ad em ree 


Your family car...the pots and pans in the 
kitchen...and a whole raft of other metal 
products ...are worth more to you becaus« 


they are fabricated by resistance welding 


N for example, there are some 5000 “‘spx 


metal has been joined to metal permanently by thi 


high-speed welding process adding extra strengt 
increasing weight... saving hours of laborious hand 
For over 25 vears Mallory metallurgical engineering 

leading factor in the development of resistance weldit 


and tec hnique 


Mallory engineers are responsible for a whole serie 
alloys with the balance of mechanical strength and « 
conductivity so essential in welding electrodes 
designs and versatile techniques that bring the ad 


resistance welding to a broader list of products you | 


Mallory metallurgical research has also pioneered i 
ments outside the resistance welding field to produ 
contacts in every kind of electrical device . . . spec ial 
gyroscope rotors ind for shielding radioas tive materia 


a few results of this spec ialized work. 


Such work is behind all Mallory products and process: 
in metallurgy but in electronics and electrochemist: 
reason manutacturers intent on improving their prot 


formance, so often turn to Mallory. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 









PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Many executives feel that their emotions are not the doctor’s business. 
They are. Developments in the field of psychosomatic medicine prove 
AUG. 14, 1954 that conclusively. 


If your physician wants to know about your state of mind, tell him. 
Don’t stop talking after you've given a description of your physical symptoms. 
His knowledge of your personal problems—domestic or business-wise—will 
help him prescribe for your illness and may prevent permanent organic 
damage. 























This viewpoint is not new; the term that describes it, “psychosomatic,”’ 
is. The fact that “psyche” (mind) and “soma” (body) affect each other has 

SERVICE seldom been disputed by physicians. But for a brief time the idea of treating 
the whole man—emotions and all—got a little rusty. Specialists, preoccupied 
with particular areas of the body, increased, 


Now the medical specialty of psychiatry (along with physiological 
research) has brought this approach back—and on a scientific basis. Today 
the medical profession works with this fact well in the foreground: The 
body cannot be treated as separate from the mind. 













There is hardly an illness unaffected by your mental attitude: toward 
the disease, yourself, the people and situations you have to live with. 


For example: Maybe it really was something you ate that upset your 
stomach. But, if that is true, your outlook on life can turn sour as a result. 


More likely, your stomach may be upset because you’re thoroughly “fed 
up” with something. And it has nothing to do with what you have eaten. 
It’s the chronic combination of a negative attitude plus an uncomfortable 
body that leads to psychosomatic illness. 


This is why it’s important to get your physician’s advice when emotional 
distress becomes chronic and increasingly severe. 

Relief for acute, sustained emotional problems is just as vital as relief 
for those physical symptoms that are the usual reason for a visit to the doctor. 


Repeated emotional upsets—if they occur over a long-enough period of 
time—miay ultimately lead to organic damage. 












Thus your stomach trouble may be diagnosed as appendicitis, bacterial 
food poisoning, or other clear-cut physical illnesses. Or your doctor may 
find it is, in part or entirely, due to anxiety. His prescription will depend 
on whichever it is. 


Dr. J. A. Winter in “Are Your Troubles Psychosomatic?” (Popular Li- 
brary, 25¢; Julian Press, $3.50) states that anxiety succeeds in accomplish- 
ing one thing: the eventual destruction of both mind and body. 


“You are the best judge of whether you are anxious and worried and full 
of nervous tension. You can tell because you are doing less, getting less, and 
are much less comfortable. In illness like this, when you see the doctor, only 
you can help the doctor. 


“In the final analysis of anxiety, you are the doctor.” 














Very often, these are the cases a physical examination can’t account for. 
What’s more, drugs and surgery are of little use. The reason: To all appear- 
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ances, the patient is in good shape. There’s no disease to prescribe medica 
tion for; no organic damage to remedy by an operation. 

In such cases, the physician must know more about his patient. He’! 
have to find out the emotions supporting the symptoms. He’ll work to reliey 
the emotional, rather than the physical, distress. 

But the purpose will be the same whether the prescription is surgery 
medication, psychotherapy (or a combination): te help you feel better. 


Most people read at one-half or less the rate they could. Fast readers 
use the sense of sight alone. But, if you're like most readers, you attempt to 
say and hear the words as well, just as you learned in grammar school. 

These well-fixed habits limit you to a rate of about 250 words a minute 
—on par with speech—which doesn’t automatically speed up with experi 
ence. The word-by-word reader doesn’t comprehend any better, either. Th: 
fast reader picks up connected, easily remembered thought units, has fewe: 
concepts to assemble. 


If you've got more reading than you can handle, these suggestions may 
be helpful. They’re from The Reading Laboratery, Inc.’s better-readings 
course. 

¢ Consciously speed up your reading. Make fewer and faster stops at 
each line of print. 

© Instead of taking in one or two words at a time, try picking up word 
clusters (up to 5 or 6 words) with each glance. 

© Pre-read everything. Avoid “one-gaitedness.” Not all reading matte: 
merits equal concentration. A quick look-over, taking advantage of chapte: 
paragraph headings, headlines, will help you judge the value of the materia! 
perhaps find parts that can be skipped entirely. 


Active reservists should check their records before making uniforn 
expenditures on their own. They may be entitled to a uniform allowance 

Qualifications for this $50 allowance are: (1) four years of satisfactory 
service; (2) two weeks’ active duty each year during the four-year period 
and (3) 50-credit minimum for each year in a reserve activity requiring th: 
use of a uniform. 

To total up the credits: You get 15 points for becoming a reservist. Then 
count 15 points for each two weeks of active duty a year. Add to that 1 point 
for each one-day weekly reserve session you attended. 


If you own a painting, you'll be glad to own “How To Take Care Of You 
Pictures” by Caroline K. Keck. Published by The Museum of Modern Art 
and The Brooklyn Museum ($1.95), it covers prevention, first aid, and cure 
for just about any disaster that could befall your painting—plus good advice 
on such topics as restoring, cleaning, hanging. 


— 
Here’s a unique going-away present for friends off on a tour to Italy: 
Italian 23 Plan dinner tickets, available at travel agencies. 


At $3.75 each, a ticket entitles the bearer to a dinner at any of 23 


Italian restaurants in eight principal cities. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 14, 1954, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 
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Gate drives at Lavon Dam include Link-Belr 
parallel shaft and worm gear drives as we 

as roller bearing pillow blocks. Caldwell! 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birmingham, Ala 
furnished the twelve hoists. 


At Lavon Dam, Link-Belt enclosed gear drives and bearings help 


provide flood protection and 


water conservation for north Texas 





O control the whims of the Trinity River, the U. S. 

Army Corps of Engineers is building a network of 
dams. One of these—Lavon Dam across the Trinity's 
East Fork-—provides water supply for ten north Texas 
towns and protects 50,000 acres of farmland down- 
stream from floods. 

Power to raise and lower 40 x 28 ft. gates in Lavon’s 
spillway section is supplied through Link-Belt en- 
closed gear drives and roller bearings. This efficient 
power transmission equipment was selected for its 
proved ability to maintain year in, year out dependa- 
bility under all types of atmospheric conditions. 

Next time you're faced with a drive or conveying 
job, get in touch with the Link-Belt office near you. 
Ask for a copy of the new Link-Belt Standard Products 


Catalog No. 950. Or you can get this 340-page book 
on power transmission, conveying and elevating prod 
ucts by writing Link-Bele Company, Dept. AV, 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ll. 


LINK 


One source .. . one responsibility for materials 
handling and power transmission machinery 


Va 
eS 


‘©}BELT 


» / 
<> 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, 407 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. To Serve Industry There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales 
Offices, Stock Carrying Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in 
All Priacipal Cities. Export Office, New York 7; Canada, Scarboro 
(Toronto 143); Australia, Marrickville, N.S South Africa, 

Springs. Representatives Throughout the Worid 19 @04 
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ALUMINUM-CLAD skyscraper in New 
York is only ene of many showing how far 
the metal has come. 
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Aluminum 


Promptly at 6 a.m. on a hot day last 
June, 40 specially trained men began 
walling in a 22-story skeleton skyscraper 
on New York’s Park Avenue. By 4 
p.m., the two sides facing the street 
had been completely covered with pre- 
fabricated aluminum panels (picture). 
Phe job had cost nearly $1-million—as 
much as a brick facade—but the work 
had been completed in 94 working 
hours instead of a normal two months. 

The new skyscraper is a milestone in 
construction history. But it is also 
dramatic evidence of the progress alu- 
minum has made in civilian markets, 
particularly in the past year. Even 
while the Tishman building was going 
up in New York, at least 50 other alu- 
minum-clad skyscrapers were in various 
stages of construction around the coun- 
try. 
¢ The Figures—One major aluminum 
producer estimates that the building 
trades now take about 19% of all alu- 
minum available as contrasted with 
about 8% in 1939. This figure is even 
more impressive when you consider that 
total basic aluminum consumption was 
1,252,013 tons last year (exclusive of 
stockpile needs). That is roughly eight 
times the 163,545 tons consumed in 
1939. This means that the amount of 
aluminum going into construction items 
—roofing, gutters, nails, storm windows, 
and the like--is now 18 times what it 
was prewar; and it keeps on increasing. 
«New Developments—But construc- 
tion isn’t the only industry where alu 
minum is forging ahead. Collapsible 
chairs, portable barbecues, and count 
less other indoor-outdoor gadgets have 
taken the storm. Light- 
weight aluminum is gaining 
popularity. And aluminum foil is one 
of the hottest items in the burgeoning 
packaging field. 

It may seem a far cry from a New 
York skyscraper to a bracelet, a porch 
chair, or a frozen chicken pie; but these 
items add up to a major trend. They 
reflect a basic readjustment in the alu- 
minum industry. For the first time in 
more than a decade, aluminum is being 
fed into the civilian market in sizable 
quantities. 

The shift started about a year ago. 
Up until then, the bulk of aluminum 
available had been earmarked for de- 
fense. But as the metal became more 
available, the industry began to revive 
dormant civilian uses, develop new ap- 
plications, and to educate the public 
on the virtues of a material that had 
been scarce since 1940. During that 
period, too, the industry itself had al- 
tered considerably 


suburbs by 
jewelry 









¢ King Civilian—A big producer 
said recently, “Unti efense boom 


— oft last duminum 


salesmen were primar! iblic relations 
men.” They had t ik the new 
gently to their civil tomers and 


potential civilian that they 


had practically no al im to throw 
their way. 

Now the pictur ed. The 
civilian customer } A lot of 


illowe d to 


peacetime uses, whi 
days of short 


slip by the board in 


supply, are being pul yack. Nothing 
is too small to warrant fatherly concern 
by the basic aluminu: ducers 

lake the transp industry 


During the war year obbled up a 


much as 65% of all al 1um available, 
but the biggest g is the air 
plane. Occasionally were other 
spectacular transportat uses such as 
the* Talgo train and t SS United 
States, but in recent the automo 


bile industry has shi from engi 
neering any huge 
particular model. M 
only about 15 Ib. of 
for such things as pi 
various struts, and 


it mto any 
mobile ; use 
minum each 
vheel hubs, 


It wasn’t alway In the early 
days of the horseless aluminum 
was widely used for { el and rear- 
axle housings, ft ion cases, 
clutch components is. The 1903 
Pierce-Arrow, Frank Peerless, and 
Jordan all had alun vodies. The 
industry now has set regain some 
of this lost territon 
¢ Branching Out-—! ist decade, 
the industry has bro both in pro- 
duction capacity and nber of sup 
pliers. ‘This growth minimize 
the objections of s producers 
who were leery about vw with only 
ne supplier. At t time, r 
search has COoTnC man nicw 
alloys and fabricati iiques that 
make aluminum m r to work 
with. Larger ext: resses and 
larger die-casting ma now pro 
ducing parts that { had to be 
assembled from smal nponents 

All of these devel ts make the 
automobile an import factor in the 


the industri 


future of aluminun 


succeeds in gettin iluminum 
into each autom 1luminum’s 
peacetime future is There are 
yractically no pe: mong the 
yasic producers—on! forms of 
optimists. They cl jutomakers 
try out aluminum ir lumi 
num floorboards il n windows, 
aluminum trim, or er anyone 
mentions aluminum ler blocks. 
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lew Markets 


}* Sales Talk—Aluminum’s big selling 
points are its strength, light weight, and 
jcorrosion resistance. The latter is im- 
iportant in many jobs. In the oil-pro- 
ducing Southwest, for instance, it has 
Hhelped aluminum get into pipe and all 
korts of equipment designed to end 
korrosion problems for the petroleum 
‘and chemical industries. More and 
nore aluminum is going into portable 
Kirilling rigs, casings, tubing, storage 
ey drums. 
it was a tough job to shift emphasis 

from defense to civilian in just one 
lvear. The first problem was the general 
msoftening of the civilian economy at 
the time that defense contracts were 
being cut back. Meanwhile, production 
hwas ¢xpanding as more and more metal 
became available from new plants. 
BRight now, aluminum production Ca- 
pacity is about twice what it was in 
1950. 

¢ Stockpile—Aluminum was fortunate 
ill through the readjustment period in 
sthat it had the national stockpile to 
Hake up some of the slack. The Alu 
hninum Assn. reported last week that 
basic production for the first half 
itotaled 1.4-billion Ib., an increase of 
120% over the same period last year and 
almost as much as was produced dur 
ling 1950. Records were broken in both 
quarters this year and there’s a good 
ichance they'll be broken again in the 
third quarter as the second round of 
Jcxpansions nears completion. 

| For security reasons, no one will say 
Bicxactly how much aluminum is going 
Minto the stockpile. However, a drop in 
iprofits of the big three aluminum pro 
Sducers (Aluminum Co. of America 
‘Reynolds Metals Co., and Kaiser Alu 
minum & Chemical Corp.) during the 
Nfirst half indicates that it’s considerable 
SThat's because profit margins on pigs 
nd ingots sold to the government are 
narrower than they are on the fancy mill 
products sold to defense contractors and 
civilian customers. 

e Prewar Roots—Reasons for the alu 
minum stockpile go back a long wai 
to the prewar period when Alcoa was 





a 


Bthe only producer. Aluminum is the 


most plentiful metal there is, but it’s 
o closely tied to other elements in 
nature that it requires a fantastically 
large plant investment and a lot of tim 
to get reducing units set up and oper 
iting. Alcoa’s contention in the anti 
Strust days was that it had a monoply 
y default; the return on investment 
vas too small to attract other producers 

The government helped Reynolds in 
1941 and Kaiser in 1946 over the rough 
pots to set up as basic producers. The 
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Will the Machines You Buy 


Today ‘tll Tomorrow's Needs? 


How about that machine you re thinking of 
replacing today? Awhile back it looked pretty 
good, didn’ t it? Good enough to fi ill your ne eds 
when you bought i it, anyway. But now it can t 
handle today’ s job and it must be replaced. 


When you buy that new machine — look ahead. Don't invest 
in one that just barely meets today’s needs. Lhink about that 
extra capacity you ll probably need tomorrow. 

Lees- Bradner manufactures a full line of hobbing machines to 
meet different requirements. If a smaller capacity mac hine will 
do your job today — and tomorrow—fine, that’s for you. 

But if you suspect you Il need higher speeds, faster feeds and 


. . . * ? . 
greater production capacity in the near future its wise to geat 


your thinking and purchasing accordingly. 























Cal CAN 
SH SPLINE HOSBER 7-& ROTARY HOBBERS THREADING MACHINES WT THREAD MLLER 12-5 MOSSES 
(F YOU THREAD OR HOB : GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES-BRA 












America’s First Wire Fence~since 1883 


¢ Page Chain Link Fence, pioneered 
by Page and mede only by Page, is 
quality controlled from raw metal to 
erected fence. Whether you zhoose 
heavily-galvanized Copper Bearing 
Steel, or long-lasting Stainless Steel, 
or corrosion-resisting Aluminum, 
you'll have a rugged fence on sturdy 
metal posts deep-set in concrete. 
Choose any one of 8 basic styles, 
varied by heights, types of gates, posts, 
top rails and barbed wire strands for 
extra protection. And to be sure of 
reliable workmanship your fence will 
be expertly erected by a specially 
trained firm. For helpful Page data and 
name of member nearest you, write 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. 
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Ask our best booster ' 
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SCG aide 
to a $3,000.00 sale 


With only a $20 investment in a 
smal) space advertisement in the 
“clues” section of BUSINESS 
WEEK, a firm secured a $3,000.00 
sale. And better yet, they re- 
ceived substantial inquiries for 
future orders up to $19,000.00 
each. 
can “clues” help you? 








idea was to broaden the base of supply 
for an emergency, and to stockpile 
enough material to keep the defense 
program rolling until more producers 
got going. 

¢ New Entries—After the war, the gor 
ermment was still worried about a short 
age of aluminum. It set out to lure 
others into the busin Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. was the first to get 
cracking. Its plant should hit top speed 
late this year. Harvey Machine Co., 
Inc., a major fabricator of the metal, 
actually predated Anaconda. But talk 
in the trade indicates that the Harvey 
plant has not progressed much further 
than setting head 
quarters at the sit« 

Olin Industries, Inc., and Wheland 
Co., two others included in the third 
round of expansions, have hit snags. 
While there’s no official word from 
Washington that the third round of 
CXPpansions 1S off, the trade doubts that 
enter the 
near 


up a con tructhion 


these two newcomers will 


basic aluminum pictu mn the 
future 
A growing factor in th 


ind perhaps a rea 


domest« 
iluminum busines 
enthusiasm 
for bringing newcomers into the field 
has waned—is Aluminiu Its big 
Canadian subsidiar TT running 
neck-and-neck with Ale or the tith 
will prob 


son why the government 


of world’s largest pro 


ably move into the k gain when 
Kitimat (open last cl hits its 
tride. Aluminium hv o sell a good 
part of its metal in th ountry. It ha 
a low-cost operation and, even w ith the 
tariff, is competiti 

The expansions of A Revnolds 
Kaiscr, and Anac« lus the 
ability of more Cana Numimnum 
reduce the possibih 
the metal. It also lessens the need for 
in cnormou tockpil While the 
stockpile is currently an important mat 
ket, the industry real t can't go on 
feeding it indefinitcls 
* Defense—Until th 
started to cut bacl defense 
was aluminum’s big market. During 
Korea, the military take was so big 
that basi Wash- 
ington into gomg 
into the stockpile. That i 


industr ime out 


wail 


hortage ot 


ernment 


produce! talked 
reducing mmounts 
inother rea 
son why the so well 
during the readjustment 

* Royal Touch—Historically 
and defense are very closely connected 
One of the first fabricated 
of aluminum was a helmet for the King 
of Denmark. The father of commercial 
aluminum probably was Napoleon III 
of France, who felt that his armies 
could outmaneuver anv power on earth 
if they were equipped with light alu 
This was 100 years ago, 


iluminum 


item 


minum armor 
aluminum was still in the pre 
Napoleon HII him 


cutlery, whilk 


when 
cious metal class 
\¢ lf ate 


with aluminum 


lesser nobk had t 


gold 

The same Na 
French scientist, S 
with a fortune t 
process for producii 
devoted his life t 
found the soluti 
coveries laid the 
erm commercial 
¢ Future— Thx 
his successor 
around the turn 
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md other knickkn 
num pots and p 
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Scomputers for 
Fare shining examples. 





Technologists Get a New Monthly 


Control Engineering, 


a McGraw-Hill publication, 


latest magazine pitched to problems of automatic control. 


Next week, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., publishers of pustness WEEK, will 
introduce another magazine for indus- 
try. The new publication, titled Con- 
trol] Engineering, will cover a new and 
growing kind of technology. 

In the past five years, industry has 


become more and more aware of the 


‘need for increased mechanization in 


its plant operations. This mechaniza- 


tion is usually described by such popu- 
lar terms as robot factory, automation, 
icybernetics. But in reality, technology 
is a lot more mature today than those 
science fiction-like terms imply. 
* The Pitch—Industries haut as petrol- 
cum, chemicals, and food processing 


Fhave shown the greatest and fastest 
Padvances in 
}look at one of their big modern plants, 


Take a 


mechanization. 


and you'll find very few employees’ cars 
parked on the plant lot. A processing 


plant today needs little human help. 


lhis shift is catching on in other fields— 
fields that are diverse and dissimilar 
Atomic energy, trafic contro] on rail- 
roads, auto engine production, and 

fring antiaircraft guns 


Control Engineering will report on 
this important new technology, both in 
a broad and a detailed way. The maga- 
zine, a monthly, makes its pitch to a 


|highly professional 15,000 subscribers. 


Che first issue will contain 140 pages, 
half of which is editorial material. 

+ Growing Field—But Control Engi- 
neering won't be alone in the field. 
Lately there has been a flurry of new 
magazines edited especially for tech 


nology: 


| are written by staff and industry veer 









¢ The ISA Journal, published by 
the Instrument Society of America, 
Pittsburgh. 

e Instruments & Automation, In 
straments Publishing Co., Pittsburgh. 

¢ Automatic Control, Reinhold 
Publishing Co., New York City. 

e Automation, Penton Publishing 


 Co., Cleveland. 


¢ Wide Appeal—Contro! Engineering 


| will try to attract the company brass as 


well as the firm’s technical personnel. 
here is an outlook section covering the 


[ field's broad phases such as business 


trends and economics. 
For the technical man, the articles 


'wo examples in the first issue: David 
Rubinfien, head of Armour Research 
Foundation’s computer work, tells what 
electronic computers hold for industry 


| in the future. Another gives a rundown 


on the automatic controls used to 
:egulate an atomic pile. 
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Neither of these articles was written 
strictly for a computer or atomic engi- 
neer. CE’s staff feels that they might 
be idea pieces for engineers whose 
specialties are foreign to computers or 
atomics. Ordinarily, a description of a 
bomber’s fire-control mechanism would 
have a limited utility. But given a broad 
engineering pitch it could spark an idea 
on a motor control for a technician de- 
signing a new textile machine. 





lt Makes Transistors, 
Thousands at a Clip 


lhe device pictured above is General 
Electric Co.’s answer to the problem of 


making transistors in a hurry. Using 
this process, the company expects its 
Syracuse (N. Y.) plant later this year to 
be mass-producing these tiny gadgets 
that can do the work of vacuum tubes. 

GE’s new method could be just the 
thing the electronics industry has been 
waiting for since the first transistor was 
born at Bell Laboratories about six years 
ago. Up to now, transistors haven't 
been replacing the old stand-by vacuum 
tubes as fast as some industry people 
thought they would—for one reason: 
They have been difficult to produce in 
volume, 
¢ Fast Worker—GE’s new mass-produc- 
tion technique starts out with a cylin- 
drical crucible of molten germanium 
metal (at bottom of picture) that has 
had a slight impurity added to it. 

A 6-in.-long bar of germanium is 
lowered into the crucible. As it is 
slowly pulled out, the molten germa- 
nium adheres to it. By the time it’s all 
the way out, it has become an irregular- 












REEVES 


Vari-Speed 
Motor Pulleys 


Completely new design 
Ya to 15 hp NEW 


Smaller & 
Units! ‘snes 
More 

HP! 


CHECK ALL THESE NEW 
REEVES FEATURES! 


| New, smaller disc assermnblies— 
engineered for new or old 
NEMA Motors 

2 New spiral-groove lubrication 
for rust-free, trouble-free serv- 
ice. 











For New or Old 
NEMA Motors 


3 One-point lubrication when 
unit is stopped or in opera- 
tion. 

4a Superior base construction for 
greater rigidity and strength, 
reduced vibration and noise, 





Write today 
for complete details. ya 
Specify Dept. 12. 
REEVES aetves 


PULLEY COMPANY LL 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 











Planning a New Catalog? | »\:::d\w:i 


parts—each part b 
a transistor. FEaci 
l-in. long. When 
attached, cach tr 
sealed, and is read 
¢ Millions—GE thi 
will make a big ch 
picture—though not 
year, only a coupl 
wcrc produced im ti 
uum tube product 
million units. By | 
transistor busines 
to $20-milliona in 
10-million unit 
thinks it will be 
transistors in a yea 
¢ Hurdles— Thre 
held transistors t 
their many advant 
tubes. The inabilit 
lions of transistor 
qualits has kept th 
$10 per unit, cor 
or so for a vacuun 
been difficult t« 
well at high frequ 


New Catalog Cover Selector Helps You | :tu:6-a tb 


° e e “ new process gets | 
Select Right Bindings, Stampings and Styles Finally, circuit 
transmitters, et 
; ‘ uum tubes. Manuf 
Here’s a helpful new book which shows you (and others con- to redesign for ts 
cerned) how geod your new catalog, sales portfolio or manual know _ 4% ne 
P ‘ equivalent job 

will look before you spend a dollar on it! When Agee 


This Catalog Cover Selector shows a wide variety of eye- i GE figure 
and more transisto 


appealing bindings, color stampings and index tabs . . . makes clock-radios, portal 


it easy for sales and advertising people to actually see various dio _ 'V set 
enough to estimat 


combinations. Makes it easy for top management to say, “We production of transi 
like it’’! See the Catalog Cover Selector at your National dealer, as 350-million by | 
or phone him, he will be glad to bring it te your office. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








New Catalog Cover Selector Shows You: The Air Force’s YC-13 


turboprop militar 
.) 25 rich binding materials identified by code play ed last wer k | 
number The plane can cat 


@ Illustrations of all stock mechanisms and styles can fly higher a1 
of binders cxisting militar 
7 colored stampings on acetate sheets to place 
over bindings to check different effects Tetraethy! lead (th 


tux 12 color panels to show different types of stamp- = fre “? (the bas 
Write for the name ings (straight, embossed, screened, etc.) - “" a ; ; . 
au ont s irs 1g 


of your nearest 


National Dealer and Indexes . . . printed insertable or printed-cellu- Che company said 


4--colored { . : 
showing Ghustration loid-leather and copper holed reinforced. had picked the site 


of cover deuvigns and 
qitew perttenst in- construction soon 
formation. 


Ice formations on t 

NATIONAL BLA K A@OK speed aircraft will b 
COMPANY Force, which is sett 

wind tunnel at | 


Holyoke, Mass. + Dealers Everywhere lechnology, Chicag 
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Pigmy Power Shovel 

rhe Clark Equipment Co, says that 
its new power shovel (above) is smaller 
than any machine of its kind on the 
market. This makes it especially suit- 
able for working in close quarters, Also, 
the company says that its price—$3,650 
-is about $300 under similar shovels. 

‘The Bulk Master has a capacity of 
1,200 Ib. It can handle grain, sand, 
fertilizer, chemicals—almost any bulk 
material. But it is not powerful enough 
to dig into hard-packed clay. 

It is powered by a 4-cylinder gas 
engine and can carry a full load up a 
14% grade. It is 109 in. long, 464 
in. wide, and has an outside turning 
radius of 73 in. 
¢ Source: Clark Equipment Co., Indus- 
trial Truck Div., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Flour Through the Hose 


The International Milling Co. is 
using the big trailer (above) to deliver 
flour from its Detroit mill. It can han- 
die 40,000 Ib. of flour on a single de 
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livery and can unload into a baker’s 
bins at the rate of 800 Ib. per min. 

Air pressure is the secret of the sys- 
tem. Compressed air is forced into the 
trailer through air slides on its floor. 
This blows the flour out through the 
rubber hose and into the bin. 

The driver can unload in 50 min. 
Before the trailer went to work, the 
same job took }2 man-hours, because 
the flour was handled in 100-Ib. bags. 

International Milling is not selling 
the units. It built this one to its own 
specifications, hooked it onto the GMC 
cab. It expects to add more units to its 
system throughout the U.S 
¢ Source: General Motors Corp. Truck 
& Coach Div., Pontiac, Mich. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





To protect smooth surfaces during stor- 
age and fabrication, Minnesota Min- 
ing & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn., has 
developed a paper-backed tape that is 


said to be entirely resistant to outdoor 
weathering for periods up to six months. 
« 


Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s electronics di 
vision Wood-Ridge, N. J., has devel- 
oped a device that makes it possible 
to reduce 24 hr. of air flight training 
to 2 hr. 24 min. Qne unit has been 
shipped to the Fairchild Air Force 
Base, Spokane, Wash. 
+ 


Highway signs of vinyl plastic are be- 
ing produced by Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron. Unlike conventional metal 
signs, these are said to be unaffected 
by sun, rain, snow, or temperature 
changes 

. 
Radioactive silicones: General Electric 
Co.’s Silicone Products Dept., Water- 
ford, N. Y., and Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Ill., have completed a 
joint project that will make radioactive 
silicones available for medicine and 
industry. 

° 

A new type storage battery for clectric 
industrial trucks was announced last 
week by the Edison Storage Battery 
Div. of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J. The battery supplies 
more capacity relative to its size than 
iny other Edison nickel-iron-alkaline 
storage battery. 

° 
A liquid car polish that contains nylon 
has been introduced by the Nylwax 
Corp., 4 Judson Rd., Worcester, Mass. 
Nylon suspended in the liquid wax 
gives a harder, longer-lasting finish, the 
company claims. 





A GUIDE TO MODERN 
MANAGEMENT METHODS 


Just Published 


How do American corporations pick good 
managers... build amooth labor relatior 
.. neure ‘steadier profita ‘ Fortune 
magazine looked at these questions : 
up with a series of articles revealing new 
ement tools in use today, and how 
they are working in specific companics 
Expanded into book form, they hel; 
see more clearly what ts being dene in t! 
way of executive development, counselin 
lanning, “ommunications, industr 
ations, and the like. The book app 
facts frankly uses 
them to sharpen the 
perspective on our 
roblema. B Perrin 
yf tw and the Editors 
‘ortune, 300 pp., $3.50 











WHY DO 
PEOPLE BUY? 


A Close Look at Selling— 
The Great Unsolved Prob- 
lem of American Business 


A searching report on the state of selling 
in Amoerica—enlarged from a 
series of Fortune articles—that's pa 
with ideas for miuking selling a more 
and resultful force in your orgar ‘ 
It tells Just wha" makes the sales w! 
wo ‘round and what businesemen ar 
ing, and not doing, to make 
more potent economic force. Exa 
detail the types of saleemen, eal: 
osophies, sales practices, and the a 
of businesamen and the public 

selling, By the Editors 








of Fortune, ‘66 0 opp 
83.50 








BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 


Twenty experts present 
specific guidance on 
management policies 

methods to heip the business ow: 

ager, or executive handle such 

as atarting or buying a business 

it, setting up a distribution ayate 

ling cost control, handling mar 

public relations, et« 

proved successful in starting 

keeping them going, and ma 

grow with profit, Edited by 4. K. Lasse: 

formerly Adjunct Professor ar 

man, Inetitute on Federal Taxa 

York University. Prepared by 

Specialists. 800 pages, $8.50 
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10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
Dept. BW-8-14 
Bre eeer eon owen We 


fend me book(s) checked below fo 

| ination on approval. in 10 da I 

bookia) I keep, plus few cents for 
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privilege.) 
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As these illustrations show, the U.S. 
is grimly and busily fencing itself in 


identified course over many sections of 
the country—and highly dangerous to 


last week to head 


fense for all service 





The Gaps Are Being Filled | 


, 
itinental de 


ther in the 


with a vast radar system to warn of ap- fly unannounced into security areas. reins of the Army nwide anti 
proaching enemy aircraft. Two develop ¢ Philosophy—Just how adequate a aircraft system—inclu Nike mis 
ments last weck indicated just how warning system we need has been an_ sile establishment W—May8’54, 
grimly and busily this work is being ongoing debate in military and Admin- pl08) and the Na ing inter- 
done: istration offices for a long time. Indeed, ceptors and radar wa levices 


¢ The Pentagon was busily at 
work, BUSINESS week learned, on a 
string of radar platforms soon to be 
built off the Atlantic Coast 

¢ Defense Secy. Charles E. Wilson 
announced establishment of a single 


the nub of the argument has been 
whether we should have a defense sys- 
tem of any consequence at all. Inter 
continental bomber advocates have long 
boasted that the power to obliterate 
Soviet targets would in itself defend the 


The Army and Na 


operate their own 
Chidlaw will be thi 
theater commande 
¢ Progress—l'or sor 


Force has quietly b 


ontinue to 
but 


in eftect, a 


(Gen 


the Air 


nning a vast 


Continental Air Defense Command, to country. The Strategic Air Command warning web from San Diego north 
take charge of al] internal defense forces of Gen. Curtiss LeMay, geared prin- ward to Seattle, act Maine, along 
und machinery—including the radar cipally for offense, has through the the country’s north undary and 
system, years got the bulk of Air Force money, thence south to the t f Florida 
Congress is approving extra money at the expense of defensive planes and In the last five Air Force 


for radar construction, and plans are 
already being made for 485 more sta 


air defense measures. 


But Russia's development of the 


has been building 1 
search 


radars and th 


is to house 


perators By 


tions around the continent. The mili- atom bomb, and its later break into the 1957, the Air Force have spent 
tary hopes to have a fairly complete, secret of the hydrogen bomb, have had some $750-mnillion mstruction 
integrated radar organization by Sept. 1; their effects. The idea of a radar net- alone. Total cost, ng installa 
it hopes to have the system in full op- work has gained new importance. tion of electronic an quipment, 
eration by 1957 ¢ Setup—Control of this sleepless, will be between $3 d $5-bil 
Che Air Force feels that even today around-the-clock guard by the Army, _ lion 
it is virtually impossible for any aircraft Navy, and Air Force will emanate from This year, anoth« lion will 
to make an unidentified approach over Colorado Springs, present headquarters be used to enlarg: ilready 
this nation’s shores or borders. Indeed, of the Air Defense Command. ADC’s _ built, and a beginni: made on 


it is virtually impossible to fly an un- 
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Fast 


¢ Texas Towers—IThe Atlantic Coast 
program is one of the new develop 
ments. This calls for huge platforms to 
be installed off the coast, as far out as 
125 miles, to detect enemy action. ‘The 
idea for the platforms was borrowed 
from offshore oil drilling in the Gulf of 
Mexico; for this reason, the radar sta 
tions are dubbed ‘“Texas towers.”” The 
shallow coastal waters and the many 
underwater mountains are hoped to be 
suitable for the towers. 

De Long Engineering & Construc 
tion Co. and Raymond Concrete Pile 
Co., both of New York, are making cor 
drilling tests at various points in the 
Attantic to find suitable tower locations 

The platforms will be built on land, 
then barged out to their locations 
raised hydraulically, and secured. Cost 
of building the towers will run between 
$15-million and $20-million, not in 
cluding the equipment. 

Each of the platforms will contain 
complete living quarters, recreational 
facilities, maintenance rooms, and sick 
bays for 20 to 30 operating personnel 
The deck will also provide a landing 
area for helicopters. Rising off the plat 
form will be a tall tower, in appearance 
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much lke a conventional lighthouse. 

Cap of the tower, however, will look 
much like the control tower of an air- 
port. Its equipment will be powerful 
radars and weather forecasting devices. 
¢ On Land—The $110-million the Air 
Force will spend this year will comple- 
ment the Texas towers by filling in with 
idditional land-based radar stations 
There are already hundreds of small 
permanent radars sprinkled across the 
nation. The heaviest concentrations are 
near the big population centers, the 
coasts, and the U.S. borders. 

hese are midget military posts, com 
plete with housing for servicemen and 
their families, Congress is voting money 
this vear for construction of several 
hundred housing units. 

Each of these stations occupies some 
0 to 40 acres of land, accommodates 
from 12 to 16 officers and 108 to 179 
lirmen. 

In addition, the Air Force is building 
ome automatic stations, called “gap 
fillers.” These operate unmanned, They 
ire located between major installations 
to fill in blind spots in the big radars’ 
;can—between mountains, for instance, 
or behind urban skylines. 

A third major system of defense is 
being raised off the Pacific Coast. 
Chere, the ocean floor is too far down 
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The name that you know means 
better water coolers! 


For the best water cooler for your 
needs, see “Kelvinator” under Water 
Coolers or Electric Appliances 

in the yellow pages of your 

phone book. Ask about our Nationa! 
User Plan for immediate service 
and delivery, coast-to-coast. 

Or write Kelvinator Water Coolers, 
104 Lucas Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Electrical Refrigeration for The Home 

































"Century" Pipe, 4” Class 150, ready for laying in trench in Ookland, Oklochoma. 


How “CENTURY” PIPE can save 


your local 


“Century” Pipe provides a modern, 
basically different kind of water main. 
It is made from two practically inde- 
structible cost-saving materials, asbestos 
fiber and portland cement. 


One of the many saving features of 
“Century” Pipe is that it cannot corrode 
internally, the inside diameter does not 
get smaller and the surface of the bore 
remains smooth. The result is that the 
volume of flow remains unchanged 
through the years and pumping costs 


QUALITIES THAT MAKE “CENTURY” PIPE 


tax dollars 


are kept low, thereby saving many a 
tax dollar. 


Once you know the many advantages of 
“Century” Pipe, you'll understand why 
thrifty towns are choosing it. Before your 
community contracts for a new water 
main, find out more about “Century” 
Pipe. Write for information now! 


industrial Uses, Too! "Century" Pipe serves 
industry in many ways. For specific informa- 
tien on uses in your field, write us, outlining 
your probiem. 


ECONOMICAL, TROUBLE-FREE, LONG-LIVED 


1. NON-TUBERCULATING. 2. NON-CORROSIVE. 3. EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG. 
4. DURABLE. 5, IMMUNE TO ELECTROLYSIS. 6. TIGHT JOINTS. 7. SMOOTH 


BORE. 8. EASILY, QUICKLY LAID. 9. LIGHT WEIGHT. 


Noture made asbestos . 


KEASBEY & MATTISON company 


Am SBtECR +e PEWH S 


10. LOW COST. 


Keasbey & Moftison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


As M Ry 


YLVANIA in asbee 


in Canado; Atlas Asbestos Co., ltd. + Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver ® 
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ial exchange 


¢ Canada—Complen 
radar net, there is a 


of aircraft identifica lata between | 


this country and Can Chis is main- 
tained by the Car U.S. “Pine 
Tree” warning syste1 rated by the 
Royal Canadian Ai Pine Tree 


covers a large part uninhabited 


central Canada 


he heaviest Y of course, 
guards the densel ted areas of 
Canada’s southeaster tion 

Topping this off, the U.S.—and prob 
ably Canada—are inst ecret auto 
matic warning unit ned to relay 
by radio the approac! ed, direction, 
and altitude of am ft in the area. 
These are then che wainst flight 
plans of known plat the area. If 
the aircraft are uni tified, they are 


intercepted. 





Life Savers 








Three new rubl fe rafts go 
through tests in the | River, Lon 
don. The round on in two sizes, 
one that holds 20 pr n¢ nother 
that’s cozy for 10 pa Chey are 
designed for quick | er the most 
adverse conditions, | fatable raft 
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TORRINGTON 





BEARING S&S AT 


Precision-ground, self-aligning TORRINGTON 
Spherical Roller Bearings solve shock loading 
problems on drum shaft of American Hoist and 
Derrick’s hard-working Locomotive Crane. 





No doubt about it...in today’s heavy- 

duty, high capacity processirig equipment, 

the best bearings produce for less. This is 

why more and more builders and users 

call for ToRRINGTON Spherical Roller 

Bearings—with these performance features: 
Precision-ground contact surfaces—for even load 

distribution, maximum bearing life. Accurate geomet- 

rical conformity between races and rollers—-for ultimate 

load carrying capacity. Carefully heat-treated races 

and rollers—for maximum resistance to shock and 

wear. Bronze machined cage for each path of rollers — 


for freedom of operation. Integral center 
flange on inner race—for positive radial sta 
bility and positioning for thrust loads. And 
self-alignment — for smooth service under 

shock loads at maximum speeds. 
ToRRINGTON Spherical Roller Bearings 
are available from stock with either straight or ta 
pered bore, for shaft or adapter mounting. Use them in 
your own equipment—from screens and crushers to 
shovels and cranes—and watch your profits climb 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 

South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn. 
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TORRINGT 
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Spherical Roller «+ Tapered Roller © Cylindrical Roller e WNeedle o Ball o Needle Rollers 
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Welded these West 
Coast freight routes... 


Salem 


Medford 


Eugene 


Fresno 


pe 


Carving Out an Empire in Freight 


West 


If Pacific 
Co. of California 
deals on its board 


Intermountain Express 
puts over all the 
map), it will be 
the second biggest trucker in the U.S 
\nd its rise is not untypical of the blos 
freight trucking 
industry with 


soming of into a re 
spectable big-time all the 
trappings of corporate responsibility 

In the eld days, intercity trucking 
was a gouging, tumbling, thumb-in-eyc 
ort of business. Often as not, a truck- 
ing company was headed by a man who 
learned all he knew behind the wheel 
of his own highway rig. Pacific Inter 
mountuin didn't have to travel that 
whole road, but it did start out as a 
financial flop, back in 1941. It was then 
that it found orthodoxy was a luxury it 
couldn't afford If somebody told 
how other truckers were doing it,” says 
PIE Pres. A. K. Humphries, “that 
was the last thing we tried. We wanted 
fresh thinking. In_ hiring 

e favored those who never 


new ideas, 
new people w 
saw a truck bef re 
For all its unorthodox methods, PIE 
found that management strategy and 
efficiency methods paid off. Recently, 
PIE, which last netted $2,3-mil 
lion before taxes, took three more giant 
steps in its drive to become the coun- 
trys leading over-the-road freighter 
¢ It entrenched itself leading 


ycal 


140 


West Coast shipper by buving 
Coast Fast Freight, Inc., of Seattle 
its coastal network of freight 
Seattle to Lo Angeles 

$3.2-million and 
Pil common The 
out PIl 10,500 
overland 


and 
routes 
(map, 
60,000 
Merger 
miles of 
routes between 
5,000 miles 


from 
above) for 
shares of 
will fatten 
established 
Chicago and Los Angeles b\ 
of West Coast's Pit expects the 
merger to realize economies of around 
$500,000 a year. PIE and West Coast 
combined revenues of $42.9-million 
place them second in the industry 
only to Associated Tran port Co. of 
New York 

e It replace nearly 
all its line-haul trailers by increased 
capacity vans, and almost half its high 
way tractors by lighter units, at 
a total cost of more than $5-million less 
trade-in allowances 

¢ It has just completed plans for a 
package-consolidation deal for long-haul 
parcel post that is expected to bring 
PIE an added 7-million pounds a year 
in long-distance freight. PIE has set 
up a subsidiary, Intermountain Con 
solidators, Inc., to handle the small 
package traffic, expects it to be in opera 
tion around Sept. | 
¢ Stretching Industry—PIE is one ex- 
ample of the fact that trucking can no 


route 


contracted to 


DOWCI 


onsick 


i] 
rail 


longer be 
brother of 
came under th 
state 
and the gYpsiCs wi 
road by the Mot 
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cutting, 
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pickup trucks, 
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Because its system 
Chicago and the 
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for New York had to be unloaded in 
Chicago, then reloaded into the trailer 
of a carrier that served New York. Be- 
sides delaying the shipment an average 
of 62 hours in Chicago, this process also 
subjected the cargo to additional han- 
dlings, which boosted loss and damage. 
¢ Seeking a Solution—To overcome 
this problem, PIE decided to extend 
its service. There are two ways of doing 
this. The first way, and the hard way, 
means proving to ICC that there is 
need for an extension. It’s hard because 
the railroads and competing truckers 
will fight you every inch of the road, 
just as you would fight them. The 
easier but more expensive way is to buy 
out some other company that has the 
routes you want. Some truckers have 
paid as much as $1,000 a mile for a 50- 
mile stretch of freight route. 

When PIE tried to push its way into 
the East by arranging to buy Keeshin 
Freight Lines, which operates from 
Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard, ICC 
turned thumbs down, thereby implying 
1 gencral repugnance toward additional 
coast-to-coast freight lines. Only one 
common carrier, Denver-Chicago Truck- 
ing Co., Inc., can boast a single-line 
cross-country service. 

PIF. managed to skirt the difficulty 

by interchanging trailers with Spector 
Motor Service, which routes from Chi- 
cago to the East Coast. Now PIE can 
load a trailer at Los Angeles, haul it 
to Spector's Chicago dock, and then 
have it tractored by Spector to New 
York. With careful dispatching, total 
transit time is no greater than for a 
ingle-line haul. After four years of 
operation, PIE’s cross-country through. 
trailer service now accounts for 17% of 
its total tonnage. 
* Beefing Up—One other way PIE has 
fattened its traffic volume is by concen- 
trating on off-line cities where it main- 
tains full-time salesmen. Formerly, 
when off-line salesmen contracted a 
job, they had to engage another carrier 
to haul the load to PIE’s nearest gate- 
way terminal where it was reloaded into 
one of PIE’s line-haul vans. Last March, 
PIE established a pool of its trailers in 
each of five off-line cities—Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Des Moines, Cincinnati, and 
Cleveland. Now a salesman can promise 
immediate dispatch for westbound loads 
from any one of these cities. 

A Detroit manufacturer, say, wants to 
ship a load of auto parts to Los Angeles. 
He places an order with PIE’s off-line 
salesman at Detroit. A PIE trailer is 
drawn from the Detroit pool and ioaded 
with the auto parts. Since PIE has no 
rights to operate in off-line Detroit, it 
gets an authorized local hauler to tractor 
the load to the nearest PIE terminal 
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The Best Buy In 
Office Chairs is COSCO! 








< ae 


You'll agree Cosco 
out-values ‘em all 
...at the price 


~€Uuea those fat YAY 
the price! 


Here’s the Secret of So Much 
Chair for So Little Money 


When you buy Cosco Chairs, you dor 
pay hidden profits. Unlike other man: 
facturers, Cosco does not buy chair part 
from suppliers and then assemble then 
Except for the casters, Cosco mass 


bideo 
; " 
gas produces all the component att in the 


and 11 Western States 
(Zone 2), Other models 


“ chairs. That's why—for only $32.50" 
Cosco can deliver as many luxu: 

features as other chairs priced up t 
$65.00! Get the full story. Mail | 


coupon tod 


scrttat ‘32 50° 


—<and it's 50 comforta 


~— = Please attach coupon to your letterhead><— 


Dept. BW-8, Columbus, Indiana 


me complete information about Corc« 


*$34.45 in Texas “ee Yi HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


ols available. 


CUSCO Wi 


© 1954 HMC 


Please send 
chairs and detailed Buy-A-Gram Charts. | am cop 
' interes m: 
| Secretarial Chaire () 


Executive Chair 
Conference Chairs (1) 


| : . Zone State 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 
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Boles letters, Manueis. Catalogues, Advertiae 
mente, Beripts. Teeler i] material a epecialty 
Write Overseas Musineas Services, MeGraw-Hill 
International Corporation, 330 W. 42, N. ¥. 36, 
nN. ¥ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Active Partner with sales-engineer experience 
wanted for eleetrical-mechanical distributor 
Texas, New Mexico Arizona Top accounts 
some Investment required BU-3572, Business 
Week 
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of . ‘we couldn't make 


them any higher or longer 


or wider’ ay 
PIE starts on p. 140 


gateway at Chicago. The local hauler- 
say it’s Saginaw Transfer—picks up the 
PIE trailer at the Detroit pool, gets it 
loaded at the shipper’s dock, and hauls 
it to Chicago. From Chicago, the trailer 
now hooked up to a PIE. tractor—takes 
off for Los Angeles 
¢ Two-Way Stretch—On the return trip 
from Chicago, Saginaw’s tractor picks 
up an empty PIE trailer, loads it with 
Detroit-bound shipments, and motors 
home. In Detroit, the trailer is un- 
loaded and sent back to the PIE pool. 
PIE. pays Saginaw a fixed percentage 
of the Detroit-Los Angeles freight rate 
amount it would get from 
any other carrier for the SCTVICE. 
In return, Saginaw pays PIE a rental 
fee for both trailers at so much per 
mile. With this two-way stretch, PIE 
can offer through-trailer service from 
the five key cities, and grab off a hand 
some piece of the business it otherwise 
touch. Last vear, 53% of 
originated at, or was 
consigned to, points on the lines of 
connecting carriers. Other companies 
are following PIE’s lead in establishing 
trailer pools. 
« New Business—Another bit of quick 
footwork aimed at increasing PIF’s 
trafic volume is its new plan for long 
distance hauling of parcel post pack- 
When the Post 
two years 


the same 
SAaThic 


couldn't 
PIE’s tonnage 


ages over 20 Ib 
Office Dept. cut its 
ago, companics that shipped merchan 
dise by parcel post started to panic. 
Some companies have gotten around the 
cost squeeze by breaking shipments into 
20-lb. units. But those that couldn't 
do this have had to ship by express, 
freight forwarder, or over-the-road truck 

all more expensive than the old parcel 
post rates. 

PIE, figured this situation was made 
to order, because it has specialized in 
less-than-truckload shipments. Though 
PIE handles a lot of full truckload ship- 
ments, it likes to diversify its market 
and avoid dependence on a small num 
ber of large shippers. PIE surveyed the 
shipping practices of former parcel post 
users in Los Angeles and discovered 
healthy market for small-parcel service 
among makers of dinnerware, play 
clothes, greeting cards, drugs, 
hand tools, and chemicals. On the 
strength of its findings it decided to 
move in, setting up Intermountain Con 
solidators, Inc., to handle the small 
package traffic. Until the service gets 
firmly on its feet, ICI will move ship 
ments only from Los Angeles to 
Wichita, Kan. Later, the service will 


SCcTV ICS 


shoes, 


extend to other PII ial citi 
¢ How It Works—PI! ipped out 
about 40 key cities a k-bulk point 
They are so spotted ' 
destination east of V 
the second post il z 
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ized to apply i 
for cach of the break 
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to the ICI depot at | Angel 
terminal, ICI will a n as 

for the shipper and date 
into bulk shipments ippropriate 
break-bulk points. PII then con 
sign bulk containc1 
proper postmasters 

the parcels parce] 
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nearly 54¢ for 1953 will jump to over 
63¢ per mile—even more, depending on 
how much PIE can trim operating costs 
on the 18% increase in load. 

¢ New Ideas—Humphries, who roams 
about the country hunting ideas, or 
broods over equipment designs at his 
California cattle ranch, has a few more 
cost-savers in the hopper. His shop is 
now working on a radical front-end de- 
sign for PIE’ s four-year-old tractor de- 
sign, dubbed the Dromedary (BW— 
Oct.14'50,p21). The Dromedary car- 
rics extra payload in its “hump” when 
local gross limits permit. 

¢ Cost Savers—Humphries thinks that 
organization, imagination, and responsi- 
bility are the keys to PIE’s success. 
When he decides to broom out hidden 
costs, he sweeps every corner. 

One plan that has paid off is PIE’s 
highway safety campaign, which Hum- 
phries and C. E. Ft PIE’s execu- 
tive vice-president, launched six years 
ago. Since its inception, PIE’s safety 
campaign has netted 572 of the com- 
pany’s drivers some $24,000 in safe- 
driving awards. And for PIE, the plan 
has helped it enjoy one of the lowest 
insurance rates in the business. In the 
past seven years, PIE has slashed its 
total insurance and safety costs 42%, 
now pays only 3¢ per dollar of revenue, 
as against an average 5.2¢ for the rest 
of the Class 1 intercity common car- 
riers. 


Portable Hangar 


_ A_ light-weight, low-cost, portable 
hangar that can be air-lifted by heli- 
copter (above) was tested recently by 
Marine Corps technicians at Quantico, 
Va. The 50-ft., 1,800-Ib. hangar has 
a4 magnesium frame that, in use, wears 
a vinyl-coated cover. A smaller version 
(background) can be used as a field 
office. 
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THE TREND 


Ai * . 
iding Expansion 

The tax revision bill that Congress has just adopted 
makes all sorts of changes in our cumbersome revenuc 
code. Almost all of them are healthy changes, and most 
of them are important. But none is healthier or more 
important than the revision of the rules for handling 
depreciation charges (BW .--Aug.7’54,p48). 

By liberalizing the depreciation rales, Congress has 
made an effort to gear the tax system to the requirements 
of an expanding economy, In the long run, this may 
turn out to be one of the most important economi 
accomplishments of the Eisenhower Administration 

The arithmetic of the new rules is complicated. ‘The 
basic principle is perfectly simple: Hereafter, business- 
men will have more freedom in deducting the costs of 
new investment from taxable income. If they like, they 
will be able to charge off a larger proportion of their 
new plant and equipment in the early years of its life. 

In many ways, the new rules don't go far enough 
They still leave the businessman only limited discre 
tion in deciding how fast he can charge off the cost of 
new investment. The Treasuty’s famous Bulletin F, 
rather than management's best judgment, remains the 
standard for estimating the useful life of a new asset. 

Even so, the revised rules will go a long way toward 
making business investment a stabilizing clement in the 
economy. They will encourage expansion in two ways: 

* Companies that see a need for new capacity will 
be more willing to build it if they can count on a faster 
recovery of their investment. 

¢ The depreciation reserves that accumulate will 
provide a source of funds for further expansion. 

Studying the new rules, we are struck with the fact 
that a relatively simple and imexpensive change in the 
tax laws can make so much difference in the economic 
impact of the tax system. We welcome the evidence that 
Congress finally is trying to design a tax system that will 
put the least possible restraint on the growth of the 
economy. And we are impressed by the fact that, in 
this respéct at least, public policy has come a long way 
in 20 years. For it was just 20 years ago—at the pit of 
the Great Depression—that the Treasury tightened up 
depreciation rules drastically, in an effort to squeeze 
more money out of business taxes. 

The rules that were adopted in 1934 undoubtedly 
contributed their bit to the stagnation of the 1930s. The 
new rules, as business gradually becomes familiar with 
them, will help to keep that sort of stagnation from 
happening again. 


The Novelist’s Insight 


The impact of our industrial civilization on society is 
the subject of a brilliant study by Nigel Balchin, who 
has gained a measure of fame as a novelist (Small Back 
Room, My Own Executioner), rather than as a social 
scientist or specialist in industrial management. 

In taking a fresh look, Balchin questions many atti 
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tudes that have been taken for granted 
doubts whether people would dem 
standard of living if they knew the 
pay was harder work. What many we 
he states, is to increase their own livin 
out increased effort. This means th 
bigger share of what is being produc 
would mean lesser shares for everyb« 
Balchin also rails against the notion 
issociated with industrial work is imevit He feel: 
that much of the 
consequent gain im out 


ie 
1uiine 


“dullness and point 
removed with a 
it, “a man will work hard to keep 
dependents from starvation but every step 
the appeal of the materia! lecreases 
ilthough 


” 


upward 

There is much truth in Balchin’s con 
American businessmen, in particular, | me a long 
way in solving many of the problem 
The very complexity of 


by indus 


trialization dustrialized 


society has given rise to a whole new fi e “behavior 
sciences,” which are explored in a tl irt Special 
Report beginning in this week’s issue ; 

Balchin, of course, does not pretend 
or special knowledge, but he has othe ialifications, 
insight and perception. 

All too often these talents are ign: 
people. Yet we have learned as much about what makes 
people tick from writers~Shakespeare istance---as 
from social scientists. We think that bu 
pay more attention to what our artists think. At the 
samie time, we hope that artists pay m heed to the 
problems that concern businessmen. 
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practical 
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Executives in Reserve 


The constant possibility of all-out war ha 
the need for arming and training the vc 


But according to the National Planning Assn., 
state of 


specialists 


taught us 
men of the 


nation. 
> have largely neglected to build up to a 
uieiial another group—the executive 
from business, unions, and universities who serve on 
the civilian side of the defense effort. 
At present, the Office of Defense M 
for a firm reserve of only 300 executiv: he NPA 
“reserve of 5,000 is pr Pt closer” 
It suggests that ODM take 


inpower 


zation plans 


considers that a 
to the number needed. 
charge of a program to train the necessar 

In selecting executive personnel for in 
the study warns against the many pitfall 
advises against men who are offered only 
skills are not needed by their organizatio n wartime 
And it cautions care in taking men at o1 retirement 
age, citing the fact that executives with World War II 
experience had a mortality rate of 11.8' n recalled 
during the first year of the Korean Wat 

We think that the NPA has performed 
in pointing up the need for executive personnel. We 
hope that the current review of our manpower needs by 
the Dept. of Defense will be matched by xaminatior 
of the needs of our government in time of war. 
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Your plant can’t “tick” properly, either — without Correct Lubrication! 


Like this watch, your plant may have all the right “parts”... the finest 
machines made... yet may not be ‘ticking’ — running at top efficiency Y 
—because something is lacking. That “something” is called Correct A OCOnY- ACCUM 
e 


Lubrication! 





By Correct Lubrication we mean much more than just “oil” and 
“grease” — which any oil supplier can provide. We mean a detailed \ A 
program of lubrication — designed specifically for your kind of machinery ~& 
and type of operation y, 


Working with your personnel, we analyze all your machines and their 
operating conditions co determine their exact lubrication requirements. g 
Then we recommend the right Gargoyle product for every moving part, SOCONY-VACUUM 
advise on correct methods of application, set up proper lubrication 


schedules, follow up regularly with progress reports on benefits achieved 


ud 
In plant after plant, such a program has effectively boosted production hue Libri 


— materially cut maintenance costs. It can do the same for you. Why 
FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 








accept less? 


SOCONY- VACUUM OIL COMPANY, IN¢ and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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Cealijuls ? YES—THEY’RE STAINLESS STEEL 
Expensive ° NO—THEY’LL LAST FOREVER! 


M lasts! As far as anyo 
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PLANT ENGINED ( ful for life wich little or nme ( 
— t/legheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal (-~: 


Tawi css tg 
Warehouse stacks carried by all Ryerson steel plants 





